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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


2 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, 

Boiling Kiers, 

Washers, Squeezers, 

Chemie and Sour 

Rusden Patent 

Continuous Chainless 

Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 

Dyeing Machines, 

Open Soapers, 

Blanket Washers, 

Color Kettles, 

Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 


Copper or Tinned Iron 
/viinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
lenders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 


Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Eleectro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Seuthernm Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
U.S. Patent, January 15th, 1901. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery; 
YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. ; 


Nf ROI RY Pec 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 






Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins—less reaming. 


Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 








a 





ideai Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOrt 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON = MACHINERY 








PICKERS, | SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


. ) Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Revolving Flat 
Carding Engines, 

Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, 


Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 


Southern Agent, ... S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


s 
. 
é 
f 


Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, 
Twisters, 


Reels, 
Looms, 


Long Chain 
Quilling Machines. 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 











KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowel mss. 


ie LARGEST BUILBERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
e STUART W. CRAMER, southern Act., charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear auHosiery 





Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes, 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Millis 


As well as 


A Complete 
~ Line of Full 
_ Antomatic and 
5 en a. 1-8 Automatic 
suits, ete., plain weeoesGuetne — Re ne —— o Seamless 


and shaped. — —— Hosiery 
a ei, cele Machinery. 


rhe illustration 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 


} 


underwear, union ~ 





Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 £E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 
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Great Economy in Floor Space 
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Operation and Maintenance. 
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PP HE above cut from photograph shows a 


recent installation of our 


No. 50 SELF OILING 
machines in one of the newest Eastern fine yarn 


mills for coning and tubing. 


WE ASK YOUR CAREFUL INVESTIGATION OF 
OUR MACHINES AND SYSTEM OF WINDING. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 





Oe ma nA gene mT hopes rrere 


Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 


SURE 






MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 











SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FORe 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


Go 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 










TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTp. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, ecot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 















GEORGE HODGSON, 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


LTD. 





ogo 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- 
ing for Cotton. 









JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Cireles, Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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mortage Claims Absolutely stopped 


The Yards and Quarters Consecutively Printed on Each Yard 
Trade Marks may be printed with the yardage if desired 


Broad goods are doubled and rolled on a board at the same time 
Narrow good are also handled 


For All Kinds of Cottons, Woolens, Silks and Carpets 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Springfield Vermont 


Have acquired the Entire Business of the 


Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co 
82-84 Center Street, New York City 


This includes the good will, patents, drawings, patterns and special tools of 
this Company 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Jacob K. Altemus is 
Artie to supply the best 
ue Winding Machinery 


O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders, 


a in mind that | 


lways produce ma- 
chines that are right 


seh these nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


Bevery 


en eeren should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 














sol bin Winder for Skeins Ever Built 










| i Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, ete. 


Dead for full information and _ prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SProockkhk. AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


—) e 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 
THE 


939 100 10! 


Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATEAB 


HARWOOD'S MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 
THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE 


Chis is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the 
Bramwell Picker Feed, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in ie 





TNE 


se. Because of the accuracy of this method and the fact that the oil goes on the stock 
(instead of the floor and walls), there is a large saving of oil, and the stock is at 


the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to z 
Feeding Machinery. i 





GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 IE 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS *»> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT-DRIVEN 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR-DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 


! 


pamaei)) ss 
wy). tee ee 
‘ss SMe BeBRBeeaLIA 


i 





Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘ Hurricane’ 


Fan, Style No. 2. 
/rite for C atalogues. 


CARBONIZING, BLEACHING, OXIDIZING, 
CHROMING and a MACHINERY. 





Power Screw. 


Hydraulic and L ever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour; Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 


ALSO OF 


GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 





IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 





Complete Plans and Estimates for Fla Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Tz 


wine Factories 
ae, Steam Roper 





- PAWTUCKET. R. 


a ON Speen 


MACHINERY 


( =a thiNG SWIM) 
oD 
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WATER TOWERS 
















| THESE 


Water Towers 


Are furnished 


Tippett & Wood 


| 


| They provide a 
| storage for water un- 
der pressure, and are 
valuable for fire pro- 
tection and_ personal 


USES 





The T. & W. Tow- 
ers do not fall or 
leak. 


All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 
. \ : Address 
: NN | Wyle \ WW 
ae | ippett & Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Providence Machine HH 


Manufactu 


Improved Cotton 
| Roving Frames 


Roving Frames 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. tevorvixe rrar canvs Manchester, N.H. 








FOR 
We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 


i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


Is THE 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely fre Aa om Min ee deren Perfectly, Odorless, Pure White and Stainiess.[.]) Washes out Perfecily and 
asily pres at Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for r samples, prices and full partic oie 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL OlL COMPOUND CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


+> ere 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 








SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 
20 ft. diameter. Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 









Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 








The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





20 





“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


ey, »SNSLE 
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SEIT Bremner REN Pe 


Dryers for Wool 

~ and Cotton Stock, 

Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 


Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 


Ventilating Fans, 
Bleachers, 





GEARED TRAVELER. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 


Improved Web Feed. 


YARN DRYER 


(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraphic: Address: ‘* WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all deseriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


\ oa ks Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- | 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 2 
Dividing Apparatus. : 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &e. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in Bs 
SELF-ACTING MULE. good repair at /ow prices. 
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SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 
| 




















THE LARGEST EXHAUSTER EVER 
BUILT for mechanical draft purposes was 
recently started by us at the textile mills of 
the Merrimac ti Co., at Lowell, Mass. The 
fan measures 10 ft. by 19 ft. 6 ins. and is guar 
anteed to handle 130,000 cu. ft. of gases per 
min, at a temperature of 300° F. and against 
a pressure of 2 1/2 ins. of water when running 
at 125 revs. per min. The exhauster is of the 
doubjJe suction, bottom horizontal discharge 
type. 


MACHINE | 














This mechanical-draft outtit is operated in 
connection with an economizer which was put 
in 20 years ago and is still in good condition. 
One end of the economizer can be seen in the 
above illustration. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. 1. 


















We have recently sold large numbers of our 
new, improved types of fans for 





Mechanical Draft, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Dry Kilns, 

Planing Mills, 

Textile Mills (conveying material), 
Gas Plants, 

Paper Mills, 





















i 4 Etc., Etc. 
We supply also the engine for driving and 
steam and hot-water Heating Coils. 
. a REPAIRS FOR Write for Fan Catalog ‘“‘TW,”’ and if you do 
’ not have a copy, ask for our book on Power 
. Plant Economy. 


RABBETH 


SPINDLES THE GREEN FUEL 


ECONOMIZER CO. 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole Builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in the 
U. S.) 
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COMPOUND-THAT’S WHY 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans give you the best method 





for Ventilating, Purifving and Drying. 
2» ying ying 


ae ee 


They are scientific and give satisfaction in the factory, mill 


and dyehouse. They force out all atmospheric impurities 
and draw in pure air. They often double capacity of drying 


rooms, expel loose steam from dye houses—prevent all con- 
densation. 


The Barney System ts the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
FREE ENGINEERING. FREE TRIAL OF FAN. 





Why Do You Buy Oil 


For Lubricating and mix it with dirt, dust, lint : 
and grit to pump into the bearings of a machine ? : 
Dust Proof Oil Hole Covers 


Exclude all Dirt, ete., give the Bearings a Clean 
Drink—and—well! What more ? 





Postal will bring Samples and Catalog. 


W &C. F. TUCKER, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








k 

; 

' 

; . 

ie 
t 


--+- BUILDERS OF... : 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


THE ORDER FOR 


She 


. < | ® Wood Worsted Co. 
Dyeing Machinery 


Has Been Placed With 


¢ 


| — 


ER 


TENTERING AND DRYING 


400 lb. Sulphur Hosiery 
Machine. 





MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


D.R. HENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 








Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil 
IT »ws, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted, Made 
either single, double or triple. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 
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% 


av ertical. 
4 Penstocks. | 





Horizontal an 
Jron Flumes 4? 


Rotary Fire Ppumps- 


centrifuga! Pumps- 
Head Gate apparatus. 
water wheel Reguiators- 


rotary Fulling _ 
oth Washers- 


Combined R’ 
and Washer for 
Endless Felt R’Y Washers 
and Rotary Felling Mills. 

pammer Falling stocks- | 
Dolly Washers- | | 
crank Fulling Mills. 
crank Knit Goods Wasnhers- 
wringing and Rinsing Mechs. 


Reel Dyeing machines- 





pye Tubs and Rins T 
ype T. Common Capacity f 
rics. Circular N ; . Z oy 


wool Washers: 
soaping machines: T 
ype S. Ext 
ra Large Capacity for all 


Cloth Winders: 
Fabri 
cs. j 
Circular No. 12 


%, Write for 
eur Special C 
ei maa with Large Ill 
een eb dae tao ustrations and Ful? 
es. 


Boston Offi 
ice, 
Main Offi 
ice and Works 
9 


70 KILB 
Seaibaas a ORAN 
GE 
» MASS. 
















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Automatic Wool Washers 















PARALLEL RARE 


oOhe “STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 






mW | hoe ee LOE ae ha 
,  *6O 








es — 
~~ 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure 








BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security. 


combination of 
Shield and Bobbin “a ei 
guaranteed. wee Specialties : PATENT LOCKFAST 
TSATENT CLIMAX and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
omg Misnbetue inane o Tae mans CONDITIONING BOB- 
— " BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 


or Oil. 


ILSON, BARNSLEY, 
(OPS . 1904, DIPLOMA d’Hon 
‘ iP neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 


GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 





4, ) 
PATENT CLIMAX 
‘BEADED SHIELD 

% ee 





Loose Shields 


Impossible. Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 





Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, — Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our B ronze or 


- latest Catalogue ™ a 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 














MACHINERY AND 





SUPPLIES 























INCREASE YOUR 


STOCK SPACE 1/3 


By Handling Your 
Cases With 


Economy 
Steel 

Tiering 

Machines 





Also Saves 
TIME, 

LABOR and 

Damaged Stock 









Write for 
Descriptive 
Pamphlet 
Today, 


Economy Engineering Company, 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






CONVEYING AND COAL 
HANDLING MACHINERY 


Convey- 
ing 
Machin- 
ory 
of 
Every 
Descrip- 


tion, 


Cable Railways 
Hoisting Engines 
“ Grab” Buckets 


Write 
for 
Catalog 
and 
Informa- 


tion, 


Industrial Railways 
Gravity Railways 
Coal Crushers 


MONONGAHELA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York Office, 120 Liberty St. 


Monongahela, Pa. 











THOMAS LEYLAND & CoO., 


The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 

w ww 

Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 





S53 iNDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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THE FIOWER PATENT GARD FEED 


Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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ohe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


a Cees - 





rhis illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing it its Natural Condition. 


ful, American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


AITON MACHINE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


GARDINER C. Sims, President. 

Tuos. A. Arron, Vice President. F 
eae sn actory, 

ARTHUR S. BEVES, Sec. and Treas. HARRISON, N. J. 


126 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING. APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 







INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- SOLE IMPORTERS OF... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO, Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 

GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers svery | R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 3 : 
Descriptiou ot Looms, et ‘kers of every | GoODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 

. r — s y ; ” » *Ls, ste. 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | gosHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffe: Combs, ete. ; 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, ' Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 


Card Clothing for Cotton, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
| COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. | CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 





PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““ano‘UNirorm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sitcaberrura, PENN. 





> 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, "tT Er Ee) FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


é¢ s = - = . 2 - 55 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS tn the World. 

The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST WARDS in 


A 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “‘T’’ on Numidification. 






















Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against Infringers and users of infringements- 
J.°S. COTH RAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 
e 
North Chelmsford 3 : 
Machiae & Scauite € DINSMORE 
achine & Supply Co. 
Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832. ' 
Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. M | | 
MANUFACTURER OF a 
Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool Sewing 
Openers, Reels and Special Machines from 
Drawings or Patterns. . 
WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. Machines 
‘ Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, No. 9—Portable 
rushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- Foot-Power 
ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, Rotary Sewing 
Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. athlon 





. NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 





It is especially adapted for use in Cottonand 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Ne CCG 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of theU.S. Apparatus designed to 
Suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


WLR gant 





Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Saiom, Mass., U. S.A. 


99086068 68606068 68606008 68600008 





06068684 6060468680600 
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“The Best Machine a 


on the Market.” i} a j ai HALTON 
JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


hel Poy Cee THOMAS HALTON'S 
wo! SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon request. Se Eee oe \Chaatette, 1.0. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


rom, 
—= e 


a 
< 


ae 
4 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 





we 





! HARRISON, N.- J- 
| rorsarent AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 
: PATENT 
With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 
ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 
Write for particulars. 

4 L. B. BRAINERD, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. ¥. MIDDLEBROOK, 


President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 





New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 
C. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


ae oe 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


EEE 





SEWING | MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 





50-IN. MACHINE 












DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 





WALPOLE, MASS. 
' U. S. A. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


| INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metatlic Rorls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
| Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. | 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





FEAKNAL 


GHT PICKER, 





Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery; 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and eae Boxes 
New Screws made and old o 
repaired and thoroughly case- hardened 


op maire and new parts for curled hair machinery. Fallers 


f every description made, Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, . and 
14 inch pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted Rol- 
lers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Keflut- 


ing old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILA., PA. 











T. G. Entwistte Company 


Card Grinders 


TRAVERSE WHEEL 
AND LONG ROLL 


Particular Attention Paid to 
Repairing Grinders of All Kinds 


and Makes 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Agent: Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N.C. 


Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., a. ¢ 





23-25 So. 4th St., Phila. 
Paper 





Specialties, 


Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 
Manillas, SilK Papers, 
and 


Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 
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GOnSOLidation of Textile Directories 


The Lorp & NaGcLe Company, publishers of the ANNUAL OrFricIAL DrRECTORY 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, has bought the AMERICAN TEXTILE DiREcTORY, and 





will merge the two Directories, retaining the special features of each, and with the 
combined subscription and sales list of both. 

Our experience in combining the TeExTILE Wor.p and the TExTILE RECORD 
several years ago convinced us that what the textile trade wants is fewer publications and 
better ones. That combination was welcomed and endorsed by the subscribers and ad- 
vertisers of both, and we believe this one will be. The combined Directories will be 
known as 


Che Official Hmerican Ceatile Directory 


As publishers of the TExT1LE Wortp REcorp this company has unequalled facilities 
for compiling a Directory and doing it promptly by personal canvass. It maintains seven 
or eight outside men exclusively in its employ among the mills and the trade. The 
AMERICAN Directory did not have these facilities. The size of page will be that of 
the Orric1aL Directory, which has been found of greater convenience to the greatest 
number, the amount of information given will be increased, and its accuracy of the high- 
est possible standard. The textile map feature, originated in the OrriciAL DiREcTory, 
will be retained. It will be published in two editions, viz.: the Office Edition, price 
$3.00, and the Travelers’ Edition, smaller in size, with thin paper and flexible binding, 
price, $2.00. The combination price for the TExTrL—E Worxtp Recorp and DirEcTory 
will be $3.00 per year with the Travelers’ Edition, and $4.00 per year with the 
Office Edition. 

Those customers who have already placed their orders for either publication may 
be assured that the combined Directory, to be issued about July Ist, as the OrricraL 
AMERICAN. TEXTILE DirREcToRY, will be better than they stipulated for, both as a 
Directory and as an advertising medium. 

The American Directory, the oldest of all the textile Directories, has had several 
owners in its career of thirty-five years, and has finally found a resting place with a 
textile publishing company with directory experience, ample resources to insure per- 
manence, and a determination to carry out what it undertakes to do, which, in this par- 
ticular, is to publish the best Textile Directory. 


She Lord @ Nagle Company 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer 
Textile Publishers 
299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 425 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


123 Liberty St., New York 





: 
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Textile Manufacturers and All Steam Users 


If you desire to reduce your Coal bills 30%, investigate the results 
being secured by other steam-users who have adopted 


Water Tube Boters 


Kingsley Horizontal 


MERITS 
Safety 


Durability 
Efficiency 


30 per cent 
Fuel Economy 


Compactness 
No Brick Walls 


Simplicity of 
Operation 


Built in Units 
from 100 to 
350 H. P. for 
working steam 
pressure up to 
200 lbs. 


WATER TUBE BOILERS 


Internally 





300 H. P. Kingsley Horizontal Internally Fired Water Tube Boiler, Installed Complete 
Space occupied [5 ft.x14 ft.x 6 ft. 2in. 


The best is the cheapest. Satisfied customers are the best advertisement. Without exception 
every user of the Kingsley Boiler is its champion. 


Write for particulars and Catalogue to the 


KINGSLEY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


Room 309, 21 State Street, N. Y. 
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r Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 

AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., } 1 1 
°° 
monscnerne” IN Mill Supplies. 


AS HW OR T H BROS.;, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


RAL, RIVER, MASS. 








a. is. THEBBETsS c& coo.., 
Locke’s Millis, Me. 


Thread of any description 
and Silk made from one piece, 

up to6"longand3 dia. 

We arelocated in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 





Our Standard 


LOOP 


Pickers 


Are made of a grade of 
G leather which we have adopt- 


Trae wank ed as the result of careful 


Think of the saving to textile mills, 
bleacheries, dye houses, etc. 


“One Gandy belt outlives 
two or three leather belts be- 
cause of the intense heat’ in 
our starching room” Says 
The Cail Manufacturing Co. 


tests. The picker is pressed all over, 


top, bottom and sides, so that it is like 
a solid piece ot leather W ithout cracks Of Course it does, not only in the heat, 
but under any other condition, and 


‘ rough places ‘atch yarn ¢ irt. 
or rough places to catch yarn and dirt mind you—Gandy costs only half what 


Samples on application. a leather belt costs 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, ME. 


Formerly Loom Picker Co. 


Send for booklet ‘*Experiences with 
Gandy,” it’s worth reading, 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


BALTIMORE,MD. 








— ae - a Bei MANUFACTURERS 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 
Undoubtedly Uuquestionable 
sania” LS. S. ROOFING susie 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J- 


‘ Linas tS tie 
ate Tad Oe ale + 


Sraedbe ateaidies! 





Wie ie 


iS eae Sten 





Ms eee 


wx Ca ES NE SOLER nem gr 
le ey hai Lash Sans dire aalaAE is 
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CHING 
BuaciiN® ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘ween 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINGTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


















Paterson, N.J. a Steel = 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 


Their Cost 





TPs \ 
: = Ce BROTHE 
In Freight. BOX SHOOKSand CLOTH BOARDS. UATE BOTT a 


Shaw’s “‘Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STERLING “BLOWERS” PTPE" MFG TCO. 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 
DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for *«1906”’ Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. 








New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 






















= 
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Parkhurst Burr Pickers 
Coek Spur Feed Roll Mixing Pickers 
Steel Ring Double Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Single Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Cylinders 


Self Feeds for Burr Piekers, Mixing 
Pickers, ete. 


Mill and Machine Brushes, for Textile, Paper Mills. 


The Brown Cotton Gin Co., New London, Conn. 


Established 1846 Catalogue on Application. Incorporated 1869 
Edward T. Brown, Pres. and Treas George T. Brown, Sec. and Asst. Treas. 





Important improvement in Worsted Spinning... 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINULE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
asia ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired, 











NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SbRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


; AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
2POSED OO COCES 


Tent 


ae 
A bie 4 


6 iyelbiic au 


Sd sicglataartin 


oe 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 





For Smooth Running of Textiles 


The Bell System 


Moistens the Air 
Just Enough and No More. 





















A full year’s run in one of the best known mills in New 
England demonstrates that it automatically maintains proper 
and uniform humidity through all seasons and all weather 
conditions. 


For further facts and information, address 


BELL PURE AIR AND COOLING CO. 


97,CEDAR STREET, ove NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THIS 


REGISTERED 





on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 
mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 








fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 
standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 
hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 
like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 
Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw HideCo., S*%49°S* 


MORRIS & WALES 





PHILA 
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STAMPS virsus LABELS 


A manufacturers Name or Trade Mark should be 
| tie sign DIRECTLY ON THE GOODS 







GRAPH TRADE MARK STAMPS 


afford. ihe only practical method 
| KAUMAGRAP PH CO, So 


156 FIFTH AVE.., NEW One \SAMPLES| 








Che Lane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Steaming Basket 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT WOODEN SHOES AS REQUIRED 


Adapted to withstand the severe test of steaming better 
than any other basket, as it is constructed of such materials, 
and in such a manner as to be unaffected by steam, heat or 
moisture. 

The steadily increasing demand for the Lane Patent 
Steaming Basket demonstrates the truth of our claims. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER 


MANUPACTURERS 
Formerly located at Port Chester, N.Y. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


CLOTH CUTTING MACHINERY 


Adapted to All Textiles ;—-COTTONS, SILHS, LINENS, WOOLENS. 
" Made by 





JAMES A. CAMERON, 
Fourth Avenue and Baltic St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEAR SIR :— 

Every manufacturer has his own particular 
problems. If yours happen to be in any way 
related to Cloth Cutting, let me help you solve 
them. That is my business. 

Perhaps your methods are perfect, perkaps 
not. 

You can know all I know for the asking. 

i Very respectfully yours, 
MODEL B—A CLOTH SPLITTER JAMES A. CAMERON. 











| 
| 
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MODERN PRACTICE 


Among reliable Belt Manufacturers is to discourage 










the use of all liquids and when necessary apply a %e mee 
very thin coating of % 
t 


STEPHENSON <i 
Bar Belt Dressing OF 


Clean to handle—Easy to apply 


Preserves belts—Prevents slipping 


Samples speak loud?r than words 
WRITE US FOR ONE 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Ghemistty «Practice of Finishing” 





BY 
PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 
Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. Author of * The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.” 
AND 


WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester School of Technology. 


It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and thé Continent since its publication in the 
\utumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 

We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 

We recommend the book as being worth the price. 

Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 7 

The size of book 6 x 844. 572 pages. 38 diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 45 cloth pattern cards. 


Price, Express{Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


299 Devonshire St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadeiphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 
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Wituam Sevvers & Go., trcone 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








— SHAFTS, 
=F COUPLINGS, 
= Fe PULLEYS, 
Y NM _ 
al as J ' ) HANCERS, 
ia and all most approved appliances for the 
66 iors 
THE SELLERS” MAKE or Transmission of Power. 
» DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


an lias: hela is iS cals. ii Wake dente alge es. ketenes: eat 













| 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 








REGARDING THE CELL 


DRYER. Of what are the cells 


made? Iron cast in specially faced moulds; surfaces are further 


smoothed by grinding, and then finished by bronzing. Will these sur- 


faces rust? No. Where the bronze wears off the iron takes on a dark, 


anti-rust surface, resembling the bottom ofa flat iron. Does the pressure 


of the cloth on the cells injure find goods? No. Aslight pressure, only, 


is required to deflect the cloth from a straight line. This is what the 


cellsdo. Can the tension of the goods in the machine be regulated? Yes, 


perfectly, by the entering and leaving tensions. How do you get the 


water out of the cells? It runs out by gravity, the drip connections 


being at the lowest corners of the cells. Are the rolls all driven or are 


a part of them idlers? All the rolls are positively driven. Where can 


we see some of the Cell Dryers in operation? Write to 15 State Street, 


Boston, for a full list of users. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


New Bedford Textile 
soled] sacs 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 








CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





PHILADELPHIA 


exti extile chool 





TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 


Oldest in America . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 





190S5.-G. 


Day Classes open October 2nd, 1905. 
Evening Classes open October 9th, 1905. 





Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For fllustrated Year book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, BRQAD and FINE STS., 
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WHITE OIL FOR WOOL 


BRETON BRAND) 
is especially designed to take 
the place of Prime Lard Oil, 
and is recommended particu- 
larly for knit goods. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 


135 Front St., New York. 
Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 





TO USERS OF AUXILIARY POWER. 


THE HUMPHREY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH IS WHAT YOU NEED. 


We also Manufacture Turbine Water Wheels, Rotary Fire Pumps, 
and a full line of Mill Supplies. Correspondence Solicited. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE COMPANY, HEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Hungerford Filter Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering its services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining maxi- 
mum results and the most advanced ideas. 


308 HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
ey FILTERS "een 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “vivistocs. 
There is only one Filter, the 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 





Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 


Hungerford Elfreth G ravity Filter. 
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Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened withb- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out, FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 
half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su- 
perior to any other can. 
















Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. 1. 





The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 





BUILDERS OF THE 
EXamilton.Corliss Emgine. 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 

New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mittin rom ONE TQ 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack . Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 
sets. Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y., 20 sets. 








Sinith & Winchester 
Co., So. Windham, Cona., 
250 seta. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Lreland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 80.Windham,Cona., 
250 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mase., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bow 
ton, Mass , large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettes 
Machine Co., Newton, 

ass., 275 sets. Pacifie 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 
Bend to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue, 





MILL EQUIPMENT 














































One Person Controls 


THE VENTILATION OF THE ROOM. 


How much better than to have every opera- 
tive trying to suit himself—just a turn of the 
crank and the overseer or second can do it 
easily. 

Our Sash Operating Device shifts with ease 
1 or 100 sash. 

Write for Catalog B-V. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St., N. Y¥. 
Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA, 


Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 
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HEATING SYSTENS, 
ReweR RANTS & SPECIALTIES 


AIGH EB Low PRESSURE Boi, ERS 
MECHANICAL VENT) LATION DISC FANS ETC. 


ELrectRic GENERATORS & MOTORS 


ENGINES & Pult PS 


STLEL STACKS, TANKS ETC. 
OTe aed Ll ee) 1 a) de aoe 
ESTIMATES FURNIENED 
MAIN OFFICE wn 
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' | GLE A SUB-CUTANEOUS VIRTUE 


(Virtue of course is beauty’), is hanpily illustrated by the fact that its 
. SALE powers of endurance run entirely through it !rom side to side. 


LEVIATHAN BELT 


has no mere surface virtue to blister, peel off, and soon thereafter wreck the 
best rubber belt that can be built 
Some of “‘Leviathas’s doings” would certainly sarprise you. Shall we mail 


them’ Glad to dose. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
12th AND CARPENTER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUPFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Fire Pails, Shears and trimmers, Cloth 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


.—- 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of Watchman, 


old 





CARD ROLL. 
Mill and Machine Brushes 
For Textile, Paper Mills, Ete. 
Write for Catalogue, WORCESTER, MASS, 


| 
| 






Compiled by TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


whether dye or finish. 
are Knitting Mills. 


giving the names of the mills for which they sell and the man in charge of the knit goods de partment. 
There are also complete lists of jobbers, department stores and large retail establishments buying knit goods, 
rhe book is of convenient size for the pocket, well printed and handsomely bound 











7 Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

5 S Brooms, Mill —t Rings and Springs Packings of all kinds, 
ives Et. #& SF 


Cheeta and MATT Supplies 








| STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CoO., 
1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
}! PLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 
r 


Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 5. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. | 2 WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric. 
Controls Night 


Allowance made for 
clocks. 


T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 





CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Write ‘uuvered prices. H, F, LEWIS & @0., Lid 


316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 





ii fFThis Directory contains a most complete report of the knitting mills, giving names of officers, class of goods made, 
number of knitting machines, number employed, how the goods are sold, names of buyers, kind of yarn bought, 


A new feature this year is a series of Specially Engraved Maps showing the location of the Cities and Towns where there 


In dry goods section is a full list of manufacturers’ selling agents and commission merchants handling knit g 


1906 Edition Now Ready. PRICE #1.00. 
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Dry-Dryer-Drying |“ 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


This is our Berry Whe el, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
i e atmosphere, 


Drying textiles means more than getting 


There 
“dry; also dryers and drying. 


goods dry. 


are several 


varieties of 


There is nothing so good as the Berry Wheel 
for increasing the product and improving the 


goods. 


Ask those who use it. 








SOLE AGENTS 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, - 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON, 





IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLOTH IN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL GRAYONS 


WwHy? 
They are Worth their Cost. 


Will you try our Samples? 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur'rs 









KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 

















Represented in the South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . « CHARLOTTE, N. C, 






WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
In the Manu- 


facturing of s i ™N © L.. Es, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc, 


ELMER, SALEM CO.~., .. N. 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


ae 








SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MIOH., U.S.A. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


Cable Address: Engrave. 

























AMERICAN 
TEXTILI 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILI 


PHI 
NEVER SLIP 


TR = 


COP SPINDLI 
AND TUBI 





SPECIALTY 
MACHINERY Ct) 
NEW YORK. 


Trade-mark Regi 


stere 


] We beg to inform the trade that we have added a 


SHUTTLE SHOP * °Ar°"** 363-373 Rider Ave., N.Y. City 


(Corner 141st Street) 


SS TT ATCT Te eth rapmpeti 


in order to be INDEPENDENT with the manufacture and sale of ou1 


Never Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes. 


We do not however confine ourselves only to the manufacture of shuttles with our Never 
Slip Cop Spindles, but also make Shuttles for all Textile Purposes and we 
vould be pleased to be favored with your orders. We are certain to convince you that our goods 

e of excellent and superior workmanship at reasonable and satisfactory prices. We have spared 
) expense in equipping our plant with the latest and improved machinery and tools. It is 
needless to say that we have a good sized stock of well seasoned wood on hand. 

Our Shuttle Shop is superintended by Mr. Joe Nuver, who has had more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience in that line, having been foreman the last fifteen years with I, A. Hall & Co., Shuttle 
Manufacturers, severing his connection September last w ith the above. 










‘cialty Machinery Co. 


















Manufacturers of 


Never Slip Cop 
Spindles and Tubes 





Shuttle with Spindle Raised 


U.S. Patents: 77885], Jan. 3, 1005; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


: 
| 






PATENT APPLIED 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 


U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


=z 


Never Slip : Never Slip 
cunesnict Shuttles for all Textile Purposes aon cine 
and Sundry Special Loom Devices 


We also beg to call your attention to our 


Electric and Automatic 
WARP STOP MOTION 


FOR SILK, COTTON AND WOOL FABRICS 








which for simplicity and per- 
fection defies competition. 


This we have in operation on various makes of silk 


ind cotton looms at Showroom 
at Our Factory which can be easily reached by the Subway, in about 15 minutes from 


the Grand Central Station, or 30 minutes from City Hall, to Mott Avenue Station. 






165 ' {| 3681 Harlem 
TELEPHONES | 917 Melrose 
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Philadelphia 





New Vork Boston 


A Substantial Freight Rebate 





The one that you 
get by using the 


Morse Freight Elevator 


It shows on your ledger in 


Small Repair Bills 
Long Life of Machine 
Economy of Power 

Safety of Elevator 









If interested in elevators, write to us 


Morse, Williams & Company 


Pittsburgh 





Baltimore Atlanta 








Bought fifty-two (52) Trucks like the one shown 


in cut, a short time ago. 


Morris Duck Baskets and Trucks 


are used in the biggest and best mills in the 


country. 


lnguire about them. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 





STEAM TRAPS 
MEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


a We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all. duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boller or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere, 





No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 





SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, IN. BW. 
Established 1870. 





Class A Return Trap 


FRED’K TOWNSEND,Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. | 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 









For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 





Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
lar and testimonials. 









(Trade Mark.) 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


Why Waste Steam ? 


THE AMERICAN LINSEED OIL Co. says of 
the KOMO:— 

“The Trap is simple, durable and positive 
inaction. For regulating the temperature 
of steam kettles by operating at a fixed 
temperature, we consider that your Trap is 
the best we have ever used. 
















The Komo Steam Trap is 







positive, reliable in action, 






simple in construction with 







One of the Traps was putin service a year 
ago, and the others shortly 
afterward, and we have no 
record of any expense for 

Sm repairs. WM. D ENNIS 


no internal mechanism, and 















no wearing parts. 














THE STANDARD OIL CoM 
PANY says of the KOWO 

“Itis more satisfactory to 
us than any similar device 
we have had, and I consider 
that it is entitled to con. 
sideration by practical 
people who appreciate the 
value of saving steam.” 

H. J. CHASE, 

Superintendant. 






Installed 
on 

30 days’ 
trial. 












For any pressure, under all conditions greatest economy in fuel, labor and expense. 


P. A. MOULTON, Sales Agent, 
92-94 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. 





CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS Saene 


AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS _— 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishin Pickers, 


Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “Schofield 
peg eg te oe Caate, Be Snoddy Heels. Ali Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 


. of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs ~ Send for circular. ’ 
* i i * No. Me : s 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 7. 4. BROee, — ae 


WORCESTER, MASs., 


Geo. W. Gerry @® Son, “mass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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“DYE HOUSE FLOORS. 


We solicit correspondence from New England Mills and 
Manufacturers who want ACID PROOF, WATERTIGHT, 
DURABLE Dye House and Mill Floors—at reasonable prices. 


Simpson Bros., Corporation 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Long Distance ’Phone, Main 6657. 19 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


GOULDS PUMPS 


Acknowledged to be the highest We make them for every 
in efficiency of any pumps built service: —— Tank Pumping, 
that is they deliver more water Boiler Feeding, Domestic Water 
with less expenditure of power Supply, Municipal Fire Service, 
than pumps of any other design Water Works, Pipe Lines, Deep 
and they are therefore known as Wells, Mines, Hydraulic Press- 
EFFICIENT TRIPLEX ures, Vacuum, Ammonia, Oil, 
POWER PUMPS Brine and Tar, Paper Pulp, 


Aad ' paver " Semi Fluids. 
And are the standard of exceil- 
ence every where. Seneca, Falls, N. Y. 


' New York, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Ghe Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Chicago 






























































Elliot Cloth merase: eacans a SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


BLEACHERIES, PRIN’ 
Folder and aaa a gs PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 
Measurer MANUFACTURED BY 1. A. HALL&CO. | Allentown Reed, Harness 
ee ’ and Mill Supply Co., 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54'g Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 





Send for Circular, 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


This Trade mark on every package. There is only ON 5 


ALBANY. GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Albany Grease 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 
and give particular part of machinery on which the same is to 
be used. 


Look a tor YELLOW Label. “a ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S.A. 


DIXON’ S 


SOLID CRAYONS 
leave no marks after Reaction, Contain no 
aniline dyes. Are made in ELEVEN colors, 


Circular 120-J and Samples Free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


a 
















For the 


Shipping Room 


There’s an arrangement that will make things 
move quickly and quietly, that will utilice 
the maximnin amount of space, and cause a 
minimum amount of confusion—that’s a trolley 
system—and the lifting apparatus consists of 
Yale & Towne 


Triplex BlocKs 


One or a hundred, as per the need 

They lift with an easy pull and hold the 
load automatically. 

And the whole arrangement is a money- 
saving idea. 




















heeler n. Vertical Fan Outft 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


/ 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 


Crocker- WV 










y , 
Ask i 10 SHOW VOH, 


YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9 Murray St., New York. 
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General Electric Company 


|| Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


|| 
i| 
| 
| This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 


used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 





mith Power Office, $ s 3 ° Sales Offi i 
| 84StateSt..Boston Principal Office: Schenectady,N.Y. Sass. osicti ls | 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


a 





j 77 












Sweet & Dowle., 








| MILL FURNISHERS, 
COHOES, N.Y. 
(Patent applied for.) 
, The only perfect Jack Spool made. Practically indestructible. Steel 
Heads, but Solid. Note construction—The Barrel acts as the Gudgeon, 
No Loose Heads, 
Write for prices. 
A. G. THURSTON & SON, Metahtehed 2964. 
. Fluted Roll ieee rd for Fl BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
a) ute 0 S, ressers for yers (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
eit AND GENERAL MACHINERY  wanafactarer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
is Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
itt Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
Restegged and Retegeee: REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


Box 528 FALL RIVER, MASS. 














WICKES 


Vertical Water Tube 
BOILERS 


Built by 
WICKES BROTHERS, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


J Rlastic Copper 
Gaskets 


For High Pressure 


Superheated Steam 
and Air Pressure. 


Flanged Pipes, Unions, 
ete 

























Branch Offices at 
New York 













95-97 Liberty Street. 


Pittsburg 
45th and A. V. R’y. 


Superior to rubber, 
asbestos and lead. 









Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition . 1214 Marquette Blds. 









Boston 
922 Board of Trade Bldg, 


Denver, Colc. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Samples and prices upon request. 


FREDERICH GOETZE, 
725 East 141ist Street, - ~ New York 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Amabcon. Tool @ Maddie L., 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


Established 1841. 


Dleam Jackel Mixing Kettles 


‘his cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER -& SONS (0. 


COPPERSMITHS, — 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 2M 











Badger Fire Extinguisher. 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 





WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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HAVE YOU A 


JacKson Belt Lacer? 


Probably you don’t think 
you need one, stop a minute— 


Suppose a belt should break 
in your Mill this minute, how 
soon could it be repaired ? 


What would be the charges 
for time while hands were idle? 


A Jackson Lacer will lace a5" 
belt in lessthan three minutes, at 
a cost of one cent for the lacing. 





eae 
—— 


We are giving away enough lacing for 500 six inch 
4 | belts. If you'd like to have it, write. 
1 Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 


Machine Company 
Birdsboro, Pa. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 





Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 










256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 


The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
D hi Ss " ~ . 
Lord & Nagle Company, 13 Wamn'street,- — Phitadeipnia 


The book may be examined at either office. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Absolute Efficiency 
| "™" Bed-Rock Simplicity 





Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 


The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 

BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 

and are carried in a 

bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 

to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 

and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 

When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 


from the comb, thus giving 





a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 





closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American "Textile Appliances me. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 
the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 





Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 


Manual of Weave Construction, by Jvo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale 1.00 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Revised Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. 
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brand. sedis wdieadias ov acadeeciae mee SORE. We © ksivesciviaeaun 7 =e - 3.00 
Silkk C aleulator.. ‘Ruegg oe eatin cis dlaieaiecalce: ae Pe anos -Mieaeiia da cece: ae 
Silkk Throwing and W aste Silk Spinning. Textile Raw Materials. ‘Zipser atta eae atin arm 5.00 
Rayner... : is cas Pea Dark. ceeieaa. See Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst ...........cceec 2.50 
Simplex C ompa irative Yarn Tables, Reed The Jacquard Machine, Analyzed and Ex- 
Tables, W <t Tables and Other Useful plained. Posselt ee miele ahaceen aaea ocean. 
Tables. .... aCe aanee cau “aa The ‘s‘extile Fibres. Matthews .... ane oe 
Spinning and Tw ‘isting of Long Vegetable Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. Mierzinski.. 2.50 
EE, SOE sc cvcdvcxctacsoxceuumeasopeme Bee Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Yates ........... 1.00 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. Just published.. 1.25 Cotton Spinning Calculations. Cook ........... 1.00 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Nichols ......... 1.50 Cotton Students’ Manual. Cunliffe ............. 1.00 
CSO SD oo ncn cp saccdcnneneases 50 Cotton Weaving. Marsden ...............+seee- 3.00 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley ....... 3.00 Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor ....... 2.50 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins.. 5.00 Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley .... 3.00 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson ......... 1.50 
kins - pihvetaadetiechswcnusswecaeeaeea. Se loom Fixing and Weaving. ROPE me snobs onne 1.25 
Cotton Manual. Broadbent ................0.. 05 Prastien: Carder. - Greet os is cosices dec diphssexes SAD 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister .................... 3.00 Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth 1.00 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt ....... 3.00 Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith ........... 3.00 

Cotton Spinning. Marsden ..............esseee- 1.75 The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart ............ 7.50 DOE. ck id.daekscecdodep ene Stare eee eee 

On Woolen Manufacture. 

Cone Drawing. Buckley ‘i s tasiie ae aiae ate aie’ | ae Spinning and Weaving Galeutntigte for or 
Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods Fabrics. Reiser ....... see 5.00 
and their Prevention. Reiser ............... 2.50 watt bg Ed Worsted. “MeL aren .... 1.50 
‘inishing Woolens : Torsteds. iso 00 arding FOWD coccccscccccccscccccvceys -50 
A 2 reas . 7 - oan — oe e : Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley .. .50 
Ow to Make a Woolen Um ay. Mackie .... 2.00 Wool Spinning. Vickerman ... ey ee 
Manufacturing Processes of Wool and Worsted. Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nighting: ie ween? ae 
Lister cssccsccscccsecccess 2,50 Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 1.00 
Principles of Wool ‘Gombing. Priestman ...... 1.50 Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. enaaniant 2.00 

Bieaching, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing 

Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .......... 4.00 Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 5.00 Samples. 2 vols. ... 7.50 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. Bean & Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colors. 
McCleary. Just published ..... es Colored Plates. Chevreul .... nie cuinies. ee 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgievies ......... 4.50 Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell ......... 6.00 
Color Matching. BED Sans cscecscieccesccnss SOD Science of Color Mixing. Paterson ............ 3.00 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech .............. 3.00 Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst ... 2.00 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel .......... 1.75 Sizing Ingredients. Monie ........ tS 1.00 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabries. Beech .... 3.50 Wool Dyeing. Part1. Gardner .. 2.00 
Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. Thorpe ..... 3.50 Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Gardner ................ 5.00 












Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CoO., 7° 8.27" Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
We are now prepared to furnish 
WATERPROOFED 

“AMERICAN” #5" 


‘The Rope to Ker 


Not affected by 



















water; will not 


The 
Only Rope shrink or stretch 
for 


Coal Mines, 


trom 


. climatic 
Cotton Gins, . 


Cement Mills, conditions. 
Rice Plantations, 
Paper and Pulp Mills 
. and 


All Out Door Drives. 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


THE BLUE BOOK OF ROPE TRANSMISSION 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


yrters of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Elberfeld, Germany, 
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HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 








128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 
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Crompton Dress Goods Loom. 





HOSE who want the best in any line of Weaving Machinery 
should buy Crompton & KNow.zgs Looms because they 
combine excellence of workmanship and material with the most 
expert inventive skill. Years of experience have taught us the 


know how that goes into every machine we build. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Monthly Comment. 


How the Sliding Scale Slides. 


The operation of the sliding scale in the 
cotton mills of Fall River from its adoption 
in October, 1905, to March 31, 1906, is 
shown by the following table: 


Wage 

premium 

Week Middling 28-inch 384-inch Margin above 18c 

ending Uplands 64X64 64x64 per cut 4 

1905 
Oct. 27.... 10% 3éc 4ic. aa 5 
Nov. 3...--10.8583 Sec 4.8958c 757 3 
ee 38c dc 714 0 
NT... dt ee 3k 5c 74 2 
24....11.43} 3kc 5.041c 735 1 
Dec. 1...-11.80 34c 5.15c 752 3 
8....12.35 38c Bic 724 0 
15....12 03} 3c 5tc .7502 3 
22....12.19} 3c Bic 73761 
Wecca doe 3%c 5i« .7537 3 
1906 

Jan. 5....11.86 3c 5tc 7641 4 
12....11.76% 3.79166c 5tc .7809 6 
Wccccke eee 3.79166c 5tc 7523 3 
26....11.96% 3%c 5tc .7556 3 
Feb. 2...-11.475 3%c 5tc .7949 7 
9....11.262 34c Bie 8116 9 
16...-11.23 3%c Bic ‘8145 9 
23....10.99 38c 5.2125c 8275 10 
Mar. 3....10.924 sic 5s S285 10 
10....11.255 3%c 5,.c 8019 Ss 
17... 11.062 34 5 5 C 8127 9 
24....11.424 38c Bk c 7782 5 
Phases Rhee 3c Dk « THA2 3 


———__ 


Waste in Textile Mills. 


One of the most difficult problems the 
manager of a textile mill has to meet is that 
of preventing an excessive amount of roving 
and yarn waste from being made by the 


operatives. In the case of worsted and 
woolen yarn the difference between the 
value of the material woven into cloth and 
the value in the form of waste frequently 
amounts to as much as 75 per cent. of the 
first cost of the stock. When woven into 
cloth it can be sold as a finished product at 
the market price. In the form of waste the 
yarn becomes a very inferior grade of raw 
material, worth much less than when origi- 
nally received at the mill in the form of raw 
stock. 

A certain amount of yarn waste is unavoid- 
able, but the percentage increases rapidly 
when the work runs badly and when the help 
become careless. There is a great difference 
in the operatives in respect to making 
waste. Human nature is the same in the 
mill as outside. Some operatives are care- 
ful, painstaking and economical not only in 
their strictly private affairs, but also in their 
service for their employers; others are 
naturally careless and extravagant. As a re- 
sult of this difference a portion of the opera- 
tives in every mill are careful and conscien- 
tious, and take almost as great precautions 
to prevent unnecessary waste as if the loss 
was borne by themselves instead of their em- 
ployer. The considerable number who are 
careless and indifferent to the destruction of 
their employer’s property cause a heavy loss 
by making unnecessary waste. 

It is in the prevention of this excess that 






































the overseer, superintendent and manager 
find the greatest difficulty. Severe measures 
such as fining or discharging the offender de- 
feat their own object, because they lead the 
operatives to avoid detection either by 
throwing into the closets or carrying it from 
the mill and disposing of it in other ways. 
[hus the loss to the employer is made still 
greater by the complete loss of the waste it- 
self which has a certain value as raw ma- 
terial. A surprising revelation of the extent 
» which this practice is carried was recently 
made by the Scavenging Committee of the 
Preston (Eng.) Town Council, from which it 
appears that about a ton of waste is collected 
veekly from the city drains. The following 
iccount of the exposure is from the Man- 
chester Guardian: 
DRAINS CHOKED WITH COTTON. 


At the Preston Town Council meeting yesterday 

Dewhurst, in moving the minutes of the 
Scavenging Committee, directed the attention of 
he cotton manufacturers of Preston to the fact 
that drains were being choked up by cops and cot- 
on waste from mills in the town; in fact the 


mount of cotton totalled about a ton per week.— 
Whistles and “Shame.”) There was something 
wrong at some of the mills. He himself had seen 


big twist cops weighing four or five pounds in one 
lot which had been thrown away. 

Mr. Alderman J. R. Smith, who is a cotton 
manufacturer, said it was a very difficult question 
or the manufacturers to cope with, and they would 
be glad of a remedy if only for the sake of their 
pockets. A ton of cops was a serious matter. H« 
was quite sure the officials of the different union 
did not countenance the thing in any shape or 
form. Sometimes it would occur when there was 
bad material, and at others when learners mad 
more waste than they should do, and they threw 
it away to avoid trouble 

Mr. Eastham (overlookers’ representative) said 
his experience was that it only occurred at some 
of the mills. It was not so much the result o! 
bad material as through the management being too 
tight on the operatives regarding waste. 

Dr. Brown hoped the publicity would check the 
practice. 

The ton of cotton waste thrown weekly 
into the Preston drains represents about 200 
bales of cotton a year. This is, of course, 
but a part of the waste from Preston mills. 
[It would be interesting to know how much 
cotton is thus wasted not only in that city, 
but in all the cotton mills of the world. The 
total would doubtless represent many thou- 
sands of bales, and look quite imposing when 
compared with the product resulting from 


the efforts of the British Cotton Growing 
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Association. It is a curious phase of indus- 
trial development that the English cotton 
operatives should be throwing cotton into 
English sewers in this reckless manner while 
the British Cotton Growing Association is 
making urgent appeals to the same opera- 
tives to contribute a portion of their earn- 
ings toward encouraging the growing of cot- 
ton in Africa. 


——$—$9—$—$—<$<—_—__—__ 


Our English Visitors. 


The need of a better knowledge of con- 
ditions in the cotton growing industry of the 
United States, has induced the leading cot- 
ton spinners of England to appoint three uf 
their number, W. H. Macalister, of Spring- 
head, W. J. Orr of Castleton, and Henry P. 
Greg of Hyde, to visit America and investi- 
gate conditions here on the spot. They ar- 
rived last month, and have come in a wholly 
unofficial character, representing no associa- 
tion, but simply as cotton spinners, who want 
to determine by observation the facts re- 
garding the cotton supply, methods of bal- 
ing and marketing, and the attitude of their 
competitors in the United States regarding 
the evils and dangers by which the cotton 
trade is surrounded. 

There is reason to expect much good to 
result from this visit. Unhampered by of- 
ficial restrictions they will be able to make 
their investigations with a freedom that is 
not possible for the representative of na- 
tional or international federations. Nor is 
the benefit from this visit likely to accrue 
wholly to the English trade. The Ameri- 
can cotton trade is certain to benefit from 
the interchange of ideas with the English 
spinners and from the frank criticism with 
which we hope they will feel free to 
favor us. Possessed of a natural control 
of much the greater part of the world’s 
cotton supply the United States is sure to 
gain from a recognition of the facts by 
foreign spinners. A _ better understanding 
abroad of the conditions here will lead 
foreign manufacturers to take measures to 
develop the cotton growing industry where 
cotton can be raised at the lowest cost, to 
remedy the many and serious evils that 
now burden both the growing of cotton and 
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the manufacture of cotton goods. These re- 
sults are all for the common good. 

In the early announcements of the En- 
glish Commission it was stated that one of 
the objects of the visit was to ascertain the 
actual cost of growing cotton on a commer- 
cial basis in the Southern States. That ob- 
ject in itself is entirely proper, but it is to be 
hoped that the English spinners are not 
clinging still to that economic fallacy that the 
selling price is determined by the cost. That 
is a principle that manufacturers do not rec- 
ognize in their own business, and they 
should be the last to try to impose it upon 
the producers of raw cotton. We hope the 
English spinners will find out what it costs 
to raise cotton in the Southern States. That 
knowledge would benefit Americans and 
foreigners alike. It would show foreigners 
the follv of raising subsidized cotton at a 
heavy loss in the colonies, and would bring 
both labor and capital to the cotton fields of 
the Southern States where cotton can be 
produced at the greatest profit. 

cisenenmtnienalipapminnpions 


Assignment of Wages. 


An example of how money sharks are tak- 
ing advantage of working people, who, to 
relieve their necessities or gratify unfortun- 
ate tendencies, borrow money and give an 
assignment of wages as security, is given by 
a correspondent in this issue. Legislation 
to restrict this evil cannot come too quick 
nor be too drastic. We have recently 
learned of a case even worse than that given 
by Mr. Garey. A young man, a loom fixer 
in a New England mill, honest, sober, indus- 
trious and a first class workman, was mar- 
ried a few years ago and having saved no 
money, his whole capital being his ability to 
work, went to one of the “no money down” 
establishments to buy furniture for his tene- 
ment. Of course he could do it. Price high; 
extra charges for legal papers, notes, assign- 
ments, and the young couple found them- 
selves comfortable, happy and hopeful in 
their own little home, owing about $300, 
which was to be paid off quickly. 

A year passed. ‘The family had increased 
50 per cent; the debt not quite so much; 2 
per cent. a month had made it 24 per cent. 
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larger. Sickness and unexpected calls upon 
the fixer’s wages made it impossible to meet 
the payments due the “no money down” es- 
tablishment. Result; an interview with the 
manager of said establishment. Very pleas 
ant. Was-glad to accommodate the young 
man. All that was necessary was to make 
out new notes to pay those that were due. 
Of course an extra charge must be made for 
doing the man this great favor, say, 50 per 
cent. added to that amount. Matters were 
quickly adjusted and time passed on. The 
family continued to increase although in a 
diminishing ratio by percentage. Family ex- 
penses and the “no money down” debt con- 
tinued to grow at a more rapid rate. Notes 
came due regularly. Regular adjustments 
as in the first case, and in two years the head 
of the family found his “no money down” 
debt to be $1200, still with no money down. 

The transaction was known only to the 
man, his wife and the “no money down” 
house. Gradually the truth began to dawn 
upon the poor debtor’s mind. He was being 
slowly drawn into the quicksand of debt 
without the slightest possibility of escape 
under the agreement. Result: secret worry 
by the young couple. The debt, which had 
increased fourfold in two years, was magni- 
fied a thousand times by their fears. Well 
grounded fears, too. 

During the honeymoon the young couple 
had planned to pay off the debt in so many 
months. After the two years had passed the 
fixer one day in the mill started to figure 
what the debt would amount to in ten years, 
say, when his first born was eleven years of 
age, at a four-fold increase every two years. 
Carried his calculation to six years. Found 
he would then owe the house $76,800. Stop- 
ped figuring and actually laughed, a rather 
queer laugh, however. From that day the 
once efficient workman began to change 
rapidly and one day the boss weaver, a rough 
but kind hearted man, came to him and said: 

“Say, Jim, what’s the matter with you? 
You’re an entirely different man from what 
you once were. You're losing flesh and act 
as if you were going into a decline. What’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing,” rather sullenly. 

“Tt’s none of my business, I have no right 
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to mix in your affairs except to see that you 
do your work right. You don’t do that 
nearly as well as you used to. But that isn't 
what I’m driving at. I’m asking as a friend, 
what’s the matter with you? Any trouble at 
home?” 

“No,” emphatically. 

“Then tell me what’s bothering you and 
perhaps I can help you.” 

By such solicitation Jim was induced to 
tell the whole story. The boss weaver re- 
ports it to the office. The mill was in one 
of those isolated mill villages where the mill 
office exercises a paternal oversight over the 
help, always with the best of intentions and 
this time wisely. The “old man” orders his 
vookkeeper to make up the account between 
the fixer and the “no money down” house, as 
he would an account with the mill and a cus- 
tomer. Result, $300 at 6 per cent. for some- 
thing over two years, plus allowances, $375. 
An account is made up in business like form. 
The “old man” then said to the fixer. 

“T will advance the $375 to settle the ac- 
count and will deduct a small amount from 
your wages every week. That is, if you can 
settle with the no money down, shark.” 

Jim is in a position to agree to anything 
and the boss volunteers to settle with the 


sharks. An early visit by the boss to this es- 
tablishment. 
“Have you an account with Jim ——?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Well, I want to settle it.” 

“Very weil.” 

“Here is the account as we have figured it 
out and here is the check for $375.” 

Astonishment on the part of the “no 
money downs.” Then with a contemptuous 
grin the check is handed back: 

“Why, the man owes us over $1200.” 

At this the boss, a big, beetle browed, 
born leader of men, and man who had work- 
ed his way up from bobbin boy to boss 
weaver by hard knocks, and for years had 
run a weave room filled with tramp weavers, 
faced the sharks and in his most determined 
tone said: 

“There is your money in settlement of 
this account. You have the chance now to 
take it and sign a release. I don’t give a 
tinker’s dam what you do, but it you don't 





take it now you know what will happen. 
Take it or leave it. That’s all I’ve got to 
say to you fellows. See!” 

A hurried consultation of the sharks in the 
rear office. Then one of them comes out 
and says: 

“We'll take it.” 

Check is exchanged for a receipt in full 
and the boss says good-day. After telling 
the story to the “old man” he added: 

“IT hope they knew what would have 
happened if they hadn’t taken the money, 
for I’m blessed if I do.” 

Thus by the friendly interposition of the 
“old man” and the bluff of the boss, Jim 
was made a free man. 

Another form of this evil is found in the 
assignment of wages by which the employe: 
is compelled to pay the employe’s wages to 
the shark. A manufacturer sends us these 
two forms, which he has received, tying up 
the wages of his help: 

Dear Sir:—You are hereby notified that we hold 
an assignment of wages executed under a power of 
attorney given us by John Doe. You will there- 
fore hold all sums that are now due or that may 
hereafter become due him for wages or otherwise 
until you are notified of the discharge or with- 
drawal of the assignment. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Richard Roe & Co. 


Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will please find copy of 
an assignment which we hereby place with you 
against the wages of John Doe. This is a thor- 
oughly legal document and entitles us to all 
moneys that are now due or may become due at 
any time to said John Doe, until our account is 
settled in full. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Richard Roe & Co. 


This system of assignment causes all sorts 
of trouble to both employer and employe. 
It breeds intemperance and a reckless disre- 
gard of money, and causes general demoral- 
ization. The manufacturer sending us these 
notices says he is continually losing his best 
workmen by it. An assignment is presented 
and when payday comes around the work- 
man gets no money. There is a growl and a 
demand to know how the employer thinks he 
can live on nothing. The employer replies 
that he cannot afford to pay wages twice, 
but will advance him, say, ten dollars. The 
next morning the man fails to show up, and 
the emplover has lost both the workman and 
the ten dollars. 
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These practical illustrations of the abuses 
inder the present law are more impressive 
than pages of moralizing and argument. 
Let us have a change at once by which the 
abuses will be stopped. 

—_—_—_—__44 


Last Year’s Business Boom in Lancashire. 


About 85 per cent. by value of all the cot- 
ton goods manufactured in England is ex- 
ported, amounting to more than 25 per cent. 
of the exports of all kinds of British prod- 
ucts. The statistics of British exports of 
cotton goods thus form an excellent barome- 
ter for that great staple industry. The fol- 
lowing figures enable a comparison of the 


exports for the year ending December 31, 


1905, to be made with 1904 and 1903: 


1903 
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“There is no longer any immediate pros- 
pect of a tariff war between Germany and the 
American Union. That is the paltry result 
of prolonged negotiations between the two 
governments. No positive result has come 
from these negotiations. As the treaty o 
July 10, 1900, had been annulled, the danger 
of a tariff war between the two countries 
was imminent. In order to avoid this result 
the Bundesrath has authorized the govern- 
ment to admit the products of the United 
States into Germany until June 30, 1907, un- 
der the lowest rates granted to the most 
favored nation. This was done without anv 
concessions on the part of the United States 
and with the object of preventing any inter- 
ruption in the trade between the two coun 
tries. The new state of affairs is not there 


1QO4 1905 








Yarn, 
Grey, lbs. 116,139,400 I 34,067,400 164,588,100 
Bleached and Dyed, lbs 34,618,700 29,5 34,000 40,412,500 
otal Yarn, I ” 150,757,100 193,901,400 205,000,900 
Piece Goods. 


Grey, yds. 


Printed, yds. 
( ‘olored, yds. 


Total Piece Goods, yds. 5,157,310,600 
34,320,500 


Sewing thread, yds. 


From this it appears that last year Great 
Britain shipped abroad 3,521,704 miles of cot- 
ton piece goods, enough to reach one hun- 
dred and forty times around the earth. This 
is an increase of 10 per cent. as compared 
with 1904, and of 20 per cent. over 1903. 
It marks a condition of trade that has made 
possible the large dividends declared by Eng- 
lish cotton mills during the last year. It is 
the result of the 14,000,000-bale cotton crop 
in America, a large part of which was bought 
by English spinners at 8 to 9 cents a pound. 
This abnormal cause of prosperity in Lan- 
cashire has disappeared, and been re- 
placed by 12-cent cotton. For this reason 
the English cotton trade is looking forward 
to the coming year with gloomy forebodings. 
sentianttiatasnianalipieimaniishiaeite 


A German View of the Tariff Settlement. 


The Textil-Zeitung, of Berlin, recently 
commented on the temporary settlement of 
the tariff question between Germany and the 
United States as follows: 


1,580,128,700 
: ,128,7 
Bleached, yds, 1,326,557,900 
1,028,01 3,000 
922,611,000 





2,033,983, 300 

1,525,115,700 
ah war 

1,030,7 33,000 


ne 
992,987,700 


2,3 36,¢ 115,000 
1,710,741,700 
1,05 3,599,500 
I,¢ 197540,300 








5,591,519,700 


24,332,700 


6,195,199,500 

23,435,300 
fore the result of a treaty, but of a one-sided 
act of the German government, taken in the 
vague hope that the American union will 
consider similar favors, and that a regular 
commercial treaty can be negotiated and re- 
vised. 

“This is a supposition that lacks reason 
and support. It is likely that the Americans 
will look upon the concession as a retreat on 
the eve of the battle, and an act of weakness, 
and that it will make them still more stub- 
born, and thus prevent instead of promote a 
commercial treaty. Be this as it may, it 
must be admitted in justification of the act of 
the German Government, that the conditions 
were more favorable to the United States 
than to Germany. So long as cotton grows 
in large quantities only in America, so long 
as the world’s largest deposits of copper are 
found only in America, so long as we are 
forced to get from them most of our petro- 
leum, alum, cereals and meat products, just 
so long will it be impossible for us to get 
along without that country. The Americans 
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know that we must go to them, and conse- 
quently they have not found it difficult to 
maintain a firm attitude in their negotiations. 
"he problem of the future is to make our- 
selves independent, in order that we may ob- 
tain the most of these commodities in our 
colonies, or at least obtain enough of them 
to influence the price.” 
ee 


Wool Growers and Woolen Manufacturers. 


Our English correspondent refers in this 
issue to an interesting attempt now being 
made by English woolen and worsted spin- 
ners to get into closer relations with the 
English wool growers, with the object of 
remedying the evils that now result from 
present careless methods of growing and 
handling wool. The English spinners have 
engaged Prof. Barker, a textile expert, to go 
among the farmers and explain in interviews 
and public addresses the losses that result 
to grower, spinner, weaver and consumer, 
from the objectionable practices, and io 
point out the great saving that could be 
effected by greater care on the part of the 
farmer. Our correspondent refers to some 
of the troubles in detail, such as the presence 
of vegetable materials, bad twine and the 
marking and dipping of the sheep. 

The effort to reach a better understanding 
between wool growers and spinners is in 
every way commendable and worthy of imt- 
tation. The woolen industry includes all de- 
partments of production from sheep raising 
to garment manufacture, and the interests of 
one are bound up with those of all the others. 
The present lack of understanding results in 
the wool grower treating his wool more or 
less without regard to its subsequent use in 
the manufacture of cloth. Taking a broad 
view of the question, however, wool, like top, 
roving and yarn, is material in process of 
manufacture. (Co-operation and a clear un- 
derstanding between wool growers and spin- 
ners as to the interdependence of their re- 
spective processes are, consequently, as es- 
sential as between wool spinners and 
weavers. 

The principal reason why co-operation an«d 
understanding exist to a greater degree be- 
tween spinners and weavers than between 


growers and spinners is, probably, the diffi- 
culty of communication between the farm 
and the mill, while the spinning and weaving 
operations are generally carried on in close 
proximity to each other, frequently under 
the same management. 

The sending of emissaries, as in the case 
of Prof. Barker, from the spinners to the 
growers is, therefore, the right thing to do, 
and might well be supplemented by visits cf 
wool growers. to the mills. This principle of 
co-operation between manufacturers and 
producers of the raw material applies to all 
branches of the textile industry. The cotton 
trade is waking up to the importance of it, 
as is shown by the coming conference of cot- 
ton growers and manufacturers at Washing- 
ton, and by the unofficial visit of representa- 
tives of the English cotton trade to this coun- 
try to investigate questions relating to the 
growing and handling of cotton whose solu- 
tion is for the benefit of all. Let the good 
work be extended to the other branches of 
the textile industry. 

ee 
New Process of Distinguishing Linen and 
Cotton in Mixed Goods. 


A recent issue of a French journal, 
L’Industrie Textile states that a new process 
for distinguishing linen from cotton in mixed 
goods has been proposed by A. Hergoz. The 
sample of goods to be tested is plunged into 
a tepid alcoholic solution of cyanine. When 
the coloring matter has been absorbed by the 
fibre the sample is rinsed in water and 
treated in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. 
The acid strips the color completely from the 
cotton and the linen retains a pronounced 
blue shade. If the sample is now immersed 
in ammonia the color of the linen is deep- 
ened considerably. 

[ittniaiaieesipapsniinnes 

Long hose with feet appeared first in the 
14th century, at which time was the custom 
of wearing odd hose, “which rendered uncer- 
tain the fellowship of their legs.” 


In the time of James I. gentlemen used 
small silk sashes for garters. The ends were 
edged with rich point lace and they were tied 
in large bows below the knee. 
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The Metric Question is a Live Issue. 


An event of peculiar interest to the editor 
and publishers of this journal took place at 
the Waldorf, New York, on the evening of 
March 31st. It was a dinner tendered by a 
committee comprising Messrs. J. H. 
Schwacke of Wm. Sellers & Co., chairman; 
Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Co.; H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Co.; William Lodge, Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co.; and Thomas E. 
Durban, Erie City Iron Works, to F. A. 
Halsey, one of the editors of the American 
Machinist and Samuel S. Dale, the editor of 
the Textile World Record, to express the ap- 
preciation of interested manufacturers and 
others for the labors of these gentlemen in 
defence of the present established standards 
of weights and measures against the repeat- 
ed attacks of the advocates of the compul- 
sory use of the metric system. Although the 
pending Littauer bill provides for its com- 
pulsory use by all the departments of the 
United States Government only, it is admit- 
ted that this is the first step towards its com- 
pulsory use throughout the country. 

Having the honest conviction that the pro- 
posed legislation would cause great confu- 
sion and inconvenience in all branches of in- 
dustry, bearing with especial hardship upon 
the textile manufacturing interests, the Tex- 
tile World Record has opposed the introduc- 
tion of the metric system, and has tried to 
awaken a general interest in this subject, the 
direct bearing of which, on every branch of 
commerce, is too little understood. 

The banquet was attended by a number of 
prominent manufacturers, editors and pub- 
lishers, representing many diversified inter- 
ests. At the conclusion of the dinner the 
chairman, on behalf of the committee, pre- 
sented Mr. Halsey and Mr. Dale, each a 
beautiful mahogany, cathedral chime, hall 
clock, appropriately inscribed. 

The chairman further announced that the 
committee had purchased the entire edition 
and copyrights of Messrs. Halsey and Dale’s 
book “The Metric Fallacy” and are publish- 
ing a second edition. It has been turned 
over to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and will be sold at a low price to 
ensure a wide circulation. A copy of this 
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book has been presented to each member of 
Congress with the following memorandum 
attached: 


To Senators and Representatives in Congress: 
“This book has been endowed with funds col- 
lected by voluntary subscription among American 
manufacturers in order that a copy of it may be 
presented to each member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

“This is not only an endorsement of the work 
of Messrs. Halsey and Dale in making the first 
known collection of facts regarding the actual use 
of the metric system, but an earnest of the un 
wavering opposition of the manufacturers of this 
country to legislation for the adoption of that 
system. 


“An examination of its pages will show how 
widely the facts in the case differ from the assump- 
tions on which the metric case is based.” 

Speeches were made by gentlemen from 
different branches of the manufacturing in 
dustry, telling of the inconvenience and ex 
pense which would result should the Lit 
tauer bill be eracted. Mr. Moores, one of 
the visiting delegation of English cotton 
manufacturers at present in the United 
States, told of the strong opposition of Eng- 
lish manufacturers to any change in the Brit- 
ish standards, and urged that the English 
speaking races stand together for the main- 
tenance of their present common system. 
He related the unsatisfactory experience of 
some large English concerns that had tried 
the metric system. The manager of an im- 
mense establishment thus expressed himself: 
“The first year after we adopted the metric 
system, we swore by it; the second year, we 
swore at it; the third year, we dropped it.” 

While this wholly unexpected testimonial 
is most gratifying and the honor and per- 
sonal compliment greatly appreciated, we do 
not look upon it as a reward for work finish- 
ed, because there is yet much to be done be- 
fore the people declare in emphatic manner, 
“hands off our established system.’ It is, 
however, most significant and tangible proof 
that we have not been mistaken in our belief 
that this question is one of vital interest to 
our manufacturing industries. The fact 
that manufacturers throughout the country 
feel so strongly on the subject as to go out of 
their way to mark their approbation of work 
done in the cause, by men unknown to them 
personally, is certainly an inspiration and in- 
centive to continue the fight until the agita- 
tion is effectually ended.—H. G. L. 





The International Cotton Conference 


at Washington. 


The coming cotton conference at Wash- 


ington is an event of unusual importance, 
not in itself alone, but as a linkin the chain 
of events by which the cotton trade of Eu- 
rope is being brought into closer relations 
with the cotton trade in America. Such rela- 
tions are inevitable. They may be delayed 


by untoward events, but come they must. 
Cotton is an essential factor in the progress 
of the human race and nature has made our 
Southern States the cotton fields of the 
world. For that reason closer commercial 
and industrial relations and a better under- 
standing between the cotton trade of Amer- 
ica and the cotton trade of the rest of the 
world are essential accompaniments of the 
development of civilization. Anything that 
delays such relations and understanding must 
be counted an evil of worldwide extent; any- 
thing that promotes them, a corresponding 
benefit. 

The desire for closer relations has always 
been general both in this country and abroad, 
but it is only within the last few years that 
an active effort has been made to promote 
them. This recent movement, we believe, be- 
gan with the suggestion made by Richard H. 
Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, who, on August 18, 1904, in that journal 
urged that the cotton manufacturers, both 
North and South, arrange jointly for a visit 
to this country of representatives of Euro- 
pean textile interests. For months this pro- 
ject was urged by Mr. Edmonds with his 
well-known energy and enthusiasm and had 
become practically assured, when it was de- 
laved for the time being by a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of our European friends re- 
garding the importance of their receiving 
official invitations from our cotton manufac- 
turers’ associations. Three thousand miles 
of water is a great cause of misunderstand- 
ing in spite of cables and steamships, and it 
was but natural that there should arise the 
misapprehension regarding international eti- 
quette, which was thus stated in the Man- 
chester Guardian of October 20, 1904: 


Many individuals, including most of the recog- 
nized leaders of the cotton trade, have welcomed 
the suggestion, but officially the Lancashire cotton 
industry is waiting for the scheme to take a more 
tangible form and to be brought before it in a 
definite and authoritative manner. Smith, as it 
were, has suggested to Jones that it would be 
very pleasant if the Joneses would come and spend 
a week-end at Smith’s place in the country. Jones 
has politely agreed that such an expedition would 
be delightful, but he and Mrs. Jones will not be- 
gin to pack up and consult the railway guide until 
Mrs. Smith, in due course and form, intimates 
her desire that they should come and also names 
a day. ‘Mrs. Smith’ in this case means some asso- 
ciation of American cotton manufacturers equal 
in standing and authority to the English Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, or, 
failing that (for we are not quite sure that such a 
body exists in America, representing the South- 
ern as distinguished from the Northern mills), 
some representative organization formed for the 
purposes of this proposed international congress.” 


Fortunately we have made progress since 
then, and we take much satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the Textile World Record 
was instrumental in helping to remove the 
difficulty that balked Mr. Edmonds’ efforts. 
The editor of this journal had planned to 
visit Manchester in June, 1905, when the Sec- 
ond International Cotton Congress was to be 
held, and was thus in a position to act as the 
American representative on that occasion. 
This he was able to do through the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. At Manchester he found the peo- 
ple, both in and out of the Congress, as 
anxious to get in touch with us as we in 
\merica are to have a good understanding 
with them. They realized this even more 
clearly than we because they in Europe are 
less provincial, and are in closer touch with 
the affairs of the world. 

The editor of this journal did what he 
could in conversation and later by written 
reports of the Congress to show the pressing 
necessity of closer relations between the 
\merican cotton trade and that of the rest of 
the world. We are now gratified to see that 
idea adopted by the English trade, which has 
sent a delegation in a purely unofficial 
capacity to visit this country and investigate 
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the conditions that are as much their busi- 
ness as they are ours. They are free from 
official restraint, and will travel when and 
where they please with the sole object of get- 
ting at the facts. At the same time they will 
be as welcome at our cotton conferences and 
conventions as if they were the duly accred- 
ited representatives of all the cotton asso- 
ciations of Europe. 

In another part of this issue are notices of 
the various cotton meetings and conferences. 
We understand that the English delegation 
will attend not only the Washington confer- 
ence of manufacturers and growers, but the 
other meetings as well. We hope they will 
get so well acquainted with us and be made 
to understand so clearly our desire for a 
good understanding with them that when 
they return home they will show us no mercy 
in pointing out our faults, of which we have 
many. 
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It is a reason for regret, however, that our 
Continental friends are not represented in 
the delegation. This we are sure is not theit 
fault; it is our fault. If valuable time 
had not been wasted, the unofficial 
movement by which the present delegation 
to America was organized would probably 
have included the Continent, and we would 
then have had the pleasure of meeting rep- 
resentatives of the Continental cotton trade. 
There must be nothing narrow or provincial 
about this international co-operation in the 
cotton trade. No pent-up Manchester must 
contract our powers, but the whole bounding 
universe must be ours. Not only Conti- 
nental Europe, but Asia also must be in- 
cluded. The benefit from such a movement 
cannot be estimated. It means not only im- 
proved methods in cotton growing and man- 
ufacturing, but a better understanding 
among the nations of the earth. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 

It is generally conceded that the volume of 
business on hand is by no means up to the 
normal proportions. 

Inactivity is witnessed throughout the dis- 
trict, and there are but few mills comforta- 
bly situated. It is true that this is a mid- 
season period, and that the clothiers have not 
had sufficient time to duplicate on initial pur- 
chases. In former years many lines were 
usually sold up and withdrawn by this time. 
Concluding from above conditions it is but 
natural to assume, that the clothiers general- 
ly are in possession of large stocks left over, 
and consequently are not in a position to 
place orders to the same extent as they did 
last year. 

When it is taken into consideration, that 
we have experienced a very mild winter, not 
only in the eastern states, but also in the 
middle west, the above assumption gains ma- 
terial strength. There is also evidenced a 
marked tendency on the part of the buyers 
to what may be termed all-vear buying and 
to operate on smaller margins of stock. 

Staple piece dye goods such as serges and 
cheviots, have been taken with freedom, and 





there is every reason to believe that the 
staple fabrics in both worsteds and 
woolens will be predominant and the main- 
stay of the clothing business next fall and 
winter. 

Kerseys and thibets comprise the bulk of 
the trade that has been done on overcoat- 
ings. Fancies for belted and tourist style 
overcoats are spoken of as being moderate- 
ly good, but the call is likely to be consider- 
ably diminished and confined to the higher 
grade numbers. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that sufficient development has not 
yet taken place to determine the ultimate 
outcome of the overcoating situation, as 
there is a wide diversity of opinion entertain- 
ed by buyers on this subject. 

It is stated that the so-called mercerized 
worsted has been heavily bought, and that 
higher class jobbers who have hitherto 
neglected this fabric are now giving it at- 
tention. 

Duplicate business on all worsted and es- 
pecially on all wool goods, are slow to de- 
velop. 

George O. Leavett, selling agent for the 
George H. Gilbert Manufacturing Company, 




























is showing a line of unfinished worsteds and 
thibets in 14 ounce, 16 ounce and 18 ounce at 
$1.32% and $1.42%. This is a new departure 
for this concern, who heretofore have de- 
voted their looms exclusively to their well 
known serge. 


- 


5. 


$ 


cents and 90 cents. 





Wendell Fay & Company are showing a 
15 ounce herringbone cheviot overcoating at 
1.2 


Duval, Cone & Terhune have opened 
three lines of cloakings at 65 cents, 72% 
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H. W. T. Mali & Company are showing 
a line of 16 ounce herringbone for light 
weight overcoatings at 85 cents. 

DRESS GOODS. 

The woolen dress goods are unquestiona- 

bly in a very prosperous condition, and the 
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FIG, 2. 


most emphatic success of the season has 
been achieved on the grey overplaids and 


checks, both in foreign and domestic. 


There has also been an abnormal demand 
for cream fabrics in all the different weaves 
and weights. Cream ground with hair line 
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stripes and checks in black and delicate 
colors, have also been largely called for. The 
Panama weave in black and colors has been 
bought by the cutters in large quantities, 
while broadcloth in chiffon finish is still 
maintaining its popularity. 

Henrietta in Alice blue, reseda and old 
rose is being readily sold. Imported voiles 
possessing the crisp and sharp finish and the 
new twine mesh, are difficult to secure for 
immediate delivery. 

Now that the spring business practically as 
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Lorraine production imported by M. D. 
Howells & Company. 

Fig. 2 shows a similar design but of 
domestic manufacture, made by F. A. Bock- 
man in their Kensington Mills, Philadelphia, 
and sold through the commission house of 
L. Dommerich & Co., at 90 cents, 50 inches 
wide. 

Fig. 3 is an overplaid grey crash with a 
colored thread of red, green and blue, 44 
inches wide at 65 cents, made by the same 


concern. 





FIG. 


far as taking orders is concerned, is over, 
more attention is being given to fall delivery, 
or what is known as the heavy weight 
season, but practically there is but slight dif- 
ference in point of weight, for the bulk of the 
business placed on such fabrics as chiffon 
broadcloth, prunellas, French serges, poplins, 
batistes and fabrics of allied character. There 
is every indication that plain colors will pre- 
dominate. Whether the grey craze will con- 
tinue through the fall season is problemati- 
cal, such colors as copper, green, ruby and 
Indian reds are looked upon with favor, by 
discriminating buyers. Ombre plaids in dark 
tones, are being revived, and are extensively 
shown among the importers’ collections. 
Fig. 1 illustrates one of the popular styles 
of the season, being a grey ground with 
white overplaid and a faint thread of laven- 
der, 43 inches wide at 80 cents, an Alsace 


SILKS. 

There is only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness transacted, and neither the volume nor 
the profit is satisfactory to the manufacturer. 
Although raw silk has advanced, prices of 
manufactured goods are at the old level, and 
in a number of instances material conces- 
sions can be obtained on bulk purchases. 
This is the general condition. There are 
spots where this is not the case, and where 
there are no complaints forthcoming. 

Many novelties are shown in fancy taffetas 
and louisines. Grey has been taken in large 
quantities. Grey jacquard figures and grey 
hairline stripes have predominated. 

Soft chiffon taffetas in small checks and 
hairline stripes in grey, black and white pom- 
padour designs have proved most popular. 
Tussah silks in all the new shades of silver 
and queen’s grevs, blue, reseda, ivory, and 
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Indian red are shown under various trade 


names, and vary in price from 37% cents to 
80 cents. This style fabric was originated 
three seasons ago by Rogers & Thompson 
of the Clifton Mills, and advertised exten- 
sively as Rajah and Burlingham, its success 
was immediate with the result that it has 
been imitated to the above extent. 

Waterproof printed foulard made by 
Cheney Bros. has met with deserved success; 
the designs and colorings possess excellence 
and cover a wide range. 


The plaid vogue is extending to silks as 


The jobbers’ stocks are completely clean- 
ed out, with orders booked at value, and date 
of delivery indefinite. 

There will be no change in price for the fall 
season from the closing spring quotations. 

White goods are taken freely at top notch 
prices, and mills are pushed to their limit for 
deliveries. 

The rush for India linons, fine lawns, and 
dimities is most remarkable. There is also 
a continuous request for high grade mercer- 
ized fabrics, which are sold chiefly for waist 
purposes. 





FIG. 4. 


well as dress goods and Fig. 4 shows an il- 

luminated overplaid silk, 20 inches wide, at 

65 cents, made by Jansen & Pretzfeld. 
COTTON GOODS. 

The above heading covers a wide range of 
fabrics, and in order to cover them compre- 
hensively, it is well probably to treat them in 
their natural order. 

Briefly stated comparatively little change 
has taken place in the cotton goods general- 
ly during the month. 

Some concessions have been made on 
standard tickets of bleached cotton, such as 
lonsdale and Fruit of the Loom, but no gen- 
eral decline has taken place, and apparently 
there is none in sight. 

The demand for brown and bleached 
sheetings, drills, denims and ducks continues 
unabated, prices are on the whole well main- 
tained, with no special effort made to secure 
business. 

There is a dearth of dress as well as staple 


check ginghams 


The jobbers are also cleaned out of such 
wash fabrics in desirable designs as printed 


batistes and printed lawns to retail at 10 


cents and 12% cents. 
LININGS. 


Converters complain of the difficulty in se- 
curing grey goods, and are thus unable to fill 
the orders on hand. 

The cutters have operated freely during 
the month on mohairs, alpacas and similar 
linings for men’s wear, and the call for mer- 
cerized sateens and high lustered finishes, is 
spoken of as fully up to the average. 

There is an undercurrent of strength with 
quotations well maintained. 

It was predicted a few weeks ago that 
some concessions would be obtained when 
the season was well under way, but up to the 
present, this has not been brought about, 

peceanenanencintaayommmmapisniedin 

In 1905 woolen cloths valued at more than 
four millions of dollars were imported into 
the United States. 
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WILL HE 


WILL HE MAKE GOOD ? 


On March 22 the following straightfor- 
ward offer to meet the issue and either prove 
he is right or admit he is wrong was made by 
the Hon. Lucius Nathan Littauer before the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures at Washington: 

“The mere fact that the metric system is op- 
posed is one thing, and reason given for the oppo- 
sition is another thing. I feel that if they come 
along here with valid reasons we have got to meet 


them. If we cannot meet them we will have to ‘lay 
down.’ ”’ 


At the same hearing Mr. Littauer was 
questioned by a practical cotton manufac- 
turer, Hon. W. C. Lovering, of Massachu- 
setts, who gave reasons for his opposition to 
the proposed change of textile weights and 
measures. Let us see whether Mr. Littauer 
met them or “laid down.” In the early part 
of the hearing Mr. Littauer gave the Com- 
mittee his ideas on yarn numbering and tex- 
tile calculations as follows: 


Mr. Lovering: How is yarn numbered? 

Mr. Littauer: Yarn numbering is an arbitrary 
thing. 

Mr. Lovering: No, I beg your pardon. When 
you say No. 13 yarn it means something; it means 
hanks per pound. 

Mr. Littauer: How near does it come to it? 

Mr. Lovering: It is the most exact part of it. 

Mr. Littauer: Then it would be 13 hanks to the 
equivalent of the pound in the metric system. It 
could not be anything else. . . . I believe that the 
custom of numbering these yarns will remain 
practically the same. 


This is a definite statement of Mr. Lit- 
tauer’s idea of the introduction of the metric 
system into the United States. The present 
varn numbers are to be used with metric 
equivalents. Then: 

PRESENT BASIS. 
Runs, 1600 yards per pound will be 
Cotton, 840 yards per pound will be 
Worsted, 560 yards per pound will be 


A comparison of the present simple sys- 
tems with the clumsy metric equivalents 
should be enough to make anyone “lay 
down” on the Littauer proposition. Take 
woolen yarn for example. Mr. Littauer 
proposes to change the present convenient 
system of 1600 yards per pound, or 100 
vards per ounce, to 1463 meters per 453 
erammes. The objection to the change is 
that it would make textile calculations much 
more difficult without affording the slightest 


MAKE GOOD ? 












































compensating advantage. Does Mr. Lit- 
tauer want this demonstrated? 

Then here is an example. 

At present: 

Ex. Find weight of warp in fabrics with 
3000 ends 4-run yarn. 3000 -~ 400 
ounces, 


//2 
Under the Littauer law: (3000 & 453) 
(1403 X 4) = 232 grammes per meter. 

The Littauer plan of keeping the num- 
bers unchanged and using metric equiva- 
lents has made two extra operations neces- 
sary — multiplying by 453 and dividing by 
1463. Now where is the advantage to offset 
this extra work? Certainly none is visible 
to the naked eye. On the contrary the re- 
sulting weight is reached in the cumbersome 
expression, 232 grammes per meter, instead 
of the convenient 7% ounces per yard. 

Now it is up to Mr. Littauer to meet these 
objections. Can he do it? If he cannot, 
will Mr. Littauer keep his promise and “lay 
down?” We ask this question merely be- 
cause Mr. Littauer offered to do the one or 
the other. We have no idea he can meet the 
objections to his metric equivalent scheme 
because he admitted under pressure from 
Mr. Wood, of New Jersey, and Mr. Lovering 
that he knew nothing about the textile in- 
dustry: 


Mr. Wood: Are you familiar with the line of 
business represented by Mr. Lovering? 

Mr. Littauer: Fairly so; not well, but fairly. 

Mr. Lovering: Are you familiar with the con- 
struction of cotton cloth? 

Mr. Littauer: No, I cannot say I am. 

Mr. Lovering: So many threads to the inch of 
such a number? 

Mr. Littauer: Yes, so many threads. 


UNDER LITTAUER Law. 


° 1463 meters per 453 grammes. 
° 768 meters per 453 grammes. 
. 512 meters per 453 grammes. 


Mr. Lovering: What does it mean to you when 
you say it is 48 square of No. 14? 

Mr. Littauet: That gives me a mental impres- 
sion. 

Mr. Lovering: If I say to you, give me a piece of 
cloth 68 by 72 and of No. 60 yarn, can you tell me 
what that will weigh? 

Mr. Littauer: I personally cannot, but I know 
those familiar with it can figure it out. 


Comment on such an admission of ig- 
norance by a legislator who proposes to rev- 
olutionize textile weights and measures is 
superfluous. 
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Let us turn now to the reasons given by 
\Ir. Littauer for advocating his little bill. 
lhe principal one was that Denis Hurley, 
when about to die, told him to. Following 
is Mr. Littauer’s own account of the sol- 
emn scene: 


Mr. Littauer: I came to Congress nearly ten 
years ago now. We had here then a very lovely 
ld character, old Denis Hurley from Brooklyn. 
He was a man who represented Brooklyn for many 
years and had been a weigher and gauger down on 
the wharves in New York, engaged in weighing 
and measuring articles brought in foreign com- 
merce. He became so impressed with the metric 
system that it was the one object of his life to 
carry it through, and when the old gentleman just 
before his death felt that he had not long to live, 
he said: “Now see here, I have been trying to 
bring this about, and I leave you the legacy of fol- 
lowing this thing up. You can do nothing greater 
of accomplish anything better than to carry on this 
work.” 

We turn from the contemplation of this 
touching scene to consider Mr. Littauer as 
a practical man: 


Mr. Littauer: Now to revert to my own prac- 
tical experience. I remember we used to buy skins 
by the dozens; we used to cut them into dozens of 
gloves. A dozen skins would cut so many dozen 
gloves and so many pairs, which again are twelfths. 
Our calculations always required a pencil and 
paper. We pretty soon found that the Germans, 
who were outstripping us in the glove business, 
were buying and selling their skins by the hundreds 
or by the tens, and that they were cutting them and 
figuring them 2.25 or 3.33 pairs, and their calcula- 
tions were so easy that everyone about the factory 
could practically determine without any pencil or 
paper, but simply by mental arithmetic, how any- 
thing he had before him would figure out. I 
adopted the system in my factory. 

Here we have the practical argument. 
Adopt the metric system of weights and 
measures because Mr. Littauer found it 
more convenient to cut ten skins at a time 
than twelve, at Gloversville. From this 
skin argument Mr. Littauer jumped to the 
following conclusion: 

Mr. Littauer: There is a great big body of men 
in this country who believe that we can save mil- 
lions and millions of dollars by its adoption against 


the petty expense which may be caused by a 
change in weights and measures. 


Still the practical Mr. Lovering was not 
convinced: 


Mr. Lovering: Will you state where we are 
going to save the millions of dollars? 

Mr. Hedge: Where do you save any appreciable 
amount from your change in measuring you spoke 
of just now? 

Mr. Littauer: I have in my little factory at 
Gloversville six less clerks 


Mr. Hedge: On account of that? 

Mr. Littauer: Absolutely there has been no other 
change. 

Mr. Lovering: I would like very much to ‘have 
you or some one else say where this country is 
going to save millions of dollars by the adoption 
of the system. You said you got along with six 
less clerks? 

Mr. Littauer: Yes. 

Mr. Lovering: It seems to me it would necessi 
tate my taking on six more clerks. 


Textile manufacturers will agree with Mr. 
Lovering. Neither Mr. Littauer’s devotion 
to the memory of Denis Hurley, nor his dec- 
imal skin argument, is enough. He must do 
better than either, or “lay down.” 


——$<—gq—__—____—_ 


COTTON GOODS IN CHINA. 


In continuation of the plan begun last 
month we give the following results of the 
analyses of cotton goods samples sent to the 
Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, Col. 
J. M. Carson, Chief, by special agents Bur- 
rill and Crist. We have been informed that 
a large collection of these samples are to be 
on exhibition at the meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on May 16, 17. 

In the March issue the illustration of 
sample No. 24 was placed in the wrong posi- 
tion: the filling instead of the warp running 
perpendicularly. The size of the warp 
should have been given as 2/56s. 


No. 3 RFC. 


Cotton Lasting, from Tientsin, China, Novem- 
ber, 1905. 

English, 30 yards by 30 3/4 inches; best wear 
for country girls and women. Price per yard, $0.30 
Mex.; price per piece, taels 5.70 = Mex. $8.15. 

Weight, 5.93 yards 30 3/4 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 78 threads per inch, 36s cotton. 

Filling, 77 threads per inch 32s cotton. 

Weighting, 7.3 per cent. 


No. 23 R F C. 


White Lawn from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 

English, 12 yards by 42 inches; medium quality; 
100 pieces per bale. Used for window and mos- 
quito curtains and summer clothing. This stuff is 
nowadays in great demand. Price per yard, taels 
0.161 = $0.23; price per piece, taels 1.800 = $2.57. 

Weight, 6 1/4 yards 42 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 73 threads 4os cotton per inch. 

Filling, 75 threads 54s cotton per inch. 

Weighting, 10 per cent. 


No. 25. 


White Lawn, from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 
English, 24 yards by 30 inches. Used for mos- 











quito curtains and summer clothing for country 
women. Price per yard, taels 0.156 = $0.223 Mex. 
Price per piece, taels 3.200 = $4.571 Mex 
Weight, 8 3/4 yards 30 inches wide per pound 
Warp, 63 threads per inch, 45s cotton. 
Filling, 47 threads per inch, 26s cotton. 
Weighting, 19.1 per cent. 


No. 37. 


Cotton Lasting, from Tientsin, China, Novem 
ber, 1905. 

English, 30 yards by 30 inches; best wear for the 
country girls and women. Price per yard, $0.30 
Mex.; price per piece, taels 5.70 = $815 Mex 
C. I. F. 8s. 6 d. = $2.04. 

Weight, 6.36 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 75 threads per inch, 31s cotton 

Filling, 77 threads per inch, 38s cotton 

Weighting, 10.8 per cent. 

No. 43 R F C. 


Spanish Stripe, from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. ° 

English, cotton, 20 yards by 30 inches, medium 
quality. Used for coverings of bed clothing and 
curtains. These are given as presents on the oc- 
casion of weddings, birthdays and opening of 
shops. Price per yard, taels 0.312 = Mex. $0.44; 
price per piece, taels 6.000 = Mex. $8.57. 

Weight, 7.8 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 58 threads 32s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 37 threads, 21s cotton, per. inch. 

Weighting, 10 per cent. 


No. 44. 


Turkey Red T-Cloth, from Tientsin, China. 
November, 1905. 

English, 50 yards by 30 inches, double piece (25 
yards usually). Used for clothing for girls and 
women in Tientsin and the inland. Also used for 
window curtains. Price per yard, 0.265 taels = 
$0.38 Mex.; price per piece, 6.200 taels = $8.86 
Mex. 

Weight, 3 1/2 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 66 threads per inch, 17s cotton. 

Filling, 58 threads per inch, 14s cotton. 

Weighting, 6 per cent 


No. 57. 
Italian Cloth, from Shanghai, China, December, 


1905. 

Cotton; striped; made in England; 30 inches 
wide by 30 yards long per piece; price wholesale 
$7.07 Mex. per piece; price retail $7.50 Mex. per 
piece. This particular striping is popular and in 
general use. 
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Weight, 7 yards 30 inches wide per pound 

Warp, 103 threads per inch, 64s cotton. 

Filling, 131 threads per inch, 55s cotton. 

No. 55-A. 

Ticking, from Shanghai, China, December. 1905 

Red, best quality; 30 inches wide by 25 yards 
long per piece; weight, 5 pounds; price wholesale 
$3,094 Mex. per piece; price retail $4.50 Mex. per 
piece; used almost exclusively for making boys’ 
clothing. : 

Weight, 5.18 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 68 threads per inch, 20s cotton 

Filling, 54 threads per inch, 27s cotton. 

Weighting, Io per cent. 


No. 61 A. 


Lasting from Shanghai, China, December, 190s. 

Green, best quality; 30 inches wide by 30 yards 
long per piece; price wholesale, $8.84 Mex. per 
piece; price retail, $10.00 Mex. per piece. Ready 
sale for making Chinese clothing used in nineteen 
colors and shades. 

Weight, 5.32 yards 30 inches wide per pound 

Warp, 107 threads per inch, 59s cotton. 

Filling, 126 threads per inch, 37s cotton. 

Weighting, none. 


No. 63. 


Handkerchief, from Shanghai, China, December, 
1905. 

Common quality, and used in large quantities by 
the commoner classes; 24 inches by 25 inches; 
price wholesale 72 cents Mex. per dozen; price 
retail 80 cents Mex. per dozen; colors in sample 
are not fast; a certain significance is attached by 


the natives to the arrangement of the colors. For 
instance, if the border is green, then the inside 
should be red, and if the border is red, then the 
inside should be green. 

Weight, 2 11/16 pounds per dozen 24 inches by 
25 inches. 

Warp, 62 threads per inch, 38s cotton. 

Filling, 47 threads per inch, 47s cotton. 
Weighting, 16 2/3 per cent. 
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No. 68 Filling, 47 threads per inch, 12s cotton. 
Printed T-Cloth from Tientsin, China, Novem- Weighting, 36.4 per cent. 7 
ber, 1905. No. 81. 
English (No. 11), 30 yards by 29 inches; used Grey Drill, from Tientsin, China, November, 
for single coats for country children and women 1905. 
Price per yard, taels 0.169 = $0.24 Mex.; price per Japanese, 40 yards by 36 inches, 14 pounds. Used 
piece, taels 3.700 = $5.29 Mex. C. I. F. 6s. tod. for garments, jackets and vests by the country 
($1.64 people; dyed locally. Price per yard 0.135 taels = 
Weight, 6.31 yards 29 inches wide per pound °0.193 Mex.; price per piece 4,800 taels =$6.857 
Warp, 67 threads per inch, 35s cotton. Mex. C. I. r. 6.25 yen and 4.85 ($3.11 1/4 and 
Filling, 48 threads per inch, 20s cotton $2.41 1/2). 
Weighting, 40 per cent Weight, 2.7 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 
a ae Warp, 68 threads per inch 10s cotton. 
No. 71 I Filling, 47 threads per inch, 23s cotton. 
Cretonn rom Shanghai. China. December. Weighting, 16 per cent. 
1905. Saat * No. 8o. 
Ré made in England, common quality; 28 = 2 , : 
Sid le by 30 yards long per piece. Whole- Printed Figure English Italian Cloth, from 


|, $4.50 per piece. 





In China red cretonnes are frequently known 
among native dealers as “cretonne chintz.”’ 
Weight, 4 1/2 yards 28 inches wide per pound. 
Warp, 74 threads 46s cotton per inch. 
Filling, 28 threads 6s cotton per inch. 
Weighting, 25.7 per cent 


No. 72-Special 

Striped Shirtings, from Shanghai, China, De- 
cember, 1905. 

Made in England, 27 inches by 30 yards long 
per piece. Wholesale price 10 shillings per piece, 
at which price there is a great demand in China. 

Weight, 4.71 yards 27 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 87 threads per inch, 18s cotton. 

Filling, 63 threads per inch, 35s cotton 

Weighting, 16 2/3 per cent 

No. 79 

Cotton Flannelette, from Shanghai, China, De- 
cember, 1905. 

Made in England, blue striped; 30 inches wide 
per piece; packed 30 pieces in a case; market price 
$.1.c6 Mex per piece. 

Weight, 3 1/2 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp. 61 threads per inch, 15s cotton 


lientsin, China, November, 1905. 
30 yards, 31 1/2 inches. Best wear for the coun- 


try girls and women, ordinary wear for the better 
class in the cities. Price per yard $0.52 Mex 


Piic€ per piece taels 10.00 Mex. $14.30. 
Weight, 4.94 yards 31 1/2 inches wide per pound. 
Warp, 116 threads per inch, 36s cotton. 

Filling, 108 threads per inch, 49s cotton. 
Weighting, 8 per cent. 

No. 110 R F C, 
Grey Shirting, from Tientsin, China, November, 


Ioos. 
tnglish, dyed locally for summer wear by all 
classes of people. Price per yard, Mex. $0.26. 
Weight, 3 1/2 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 
Warp, 74 threads 23s cotton per inch. 
Filling, 63 threads 19s cotton per inch. 
\Veighting, 5 per cent. 


—_——__—__¢—____ 


STOP IT. 


Waltham, Mass., Mar. 13, 1906. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

| would like to call the attention of your 
readers to a growing and pernicious system 
of robbing those unfortunate mill operatives 
who are addicted to the use of liquor. This 
is the practice of pawnbrokers and others 
of buying from the operatives their unpaid 
wages. In a recent case a man had spent 
his week’s pay and wishing to lengthen his 
spree sold to a pawnbroker in Lowell the pay 
due him, $12.80, for $1.50. The pawnbroker 
sent by express order and collected the 
man’s money. 

I understand this is a common practice 
and some of the unscrupulous vultures have 
retired rich. Is there no law that can reach 
this class of Shylocks? 

Trusting you will give the matter the at- 
tention it deserves, I am yours very truly, 

Daniel J. Carey. 
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COTTON CONFERENCES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The first of the series of cotton confer- 
ences and conventions will be the 80th meet- 
ing of the New England Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and will be held in Hunting- 
ton Hall of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, April 25 and 26. 

\ddresses will be made by Lieutenant 
Governor Eben S. Draper, Hon. James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, John Smeth- 
urst, Esq., Manchester, England, Frederick 
P. Fish, president American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and Henry Smith 
Pritchett, president Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in addition to a large number 
of papers on technical subjects. 

\ large attendance is expected including 
the following cotton manufacturers from 
England: George Moores, London; H. W. 
Macalister, Oldham; W. J. Orr, Rochdale; 
Henry P. Greg (Ashton Bros. & Co.), Man- 
chester; John Smethurst, Manchester; 
Thomas D. Barlow (Barlow & Jones), Man- 
chester; G. Lennard Bolden (Calico Printers’ 
Association), Manchester. 

Mr. Moores, who is secretary of the Eng- 
lish cotton delegation, is also the official rep- 
resentative of the British Weights and 
Measures Association, of which he is secre- 
tary. The object of this association is to op- 
pose the introduction of the metric system 
into English-speaking countries. 

COTTON CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. 

The next meeting will be the conference 
of cotton growers and manufacturers to be 
held at the New Willard hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on May tst and 2d, from Io to I 
o’clock and from 2.30 to 5.30 o’clock. An in- 
vitation is extended to all interested, to at- 
tend. 

Delegates from the invited associations 
and others desiring to deliver addresses, are 
requested to communicate before April Ist 
with C. B. Bryant, Charlotte, N. C., or C. J. 
H. Woodbury, 45 Milk Street, Boston, stat- 
ing subject of proposed address. 

Each session is to be devoted to the sub- 
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jects outlined below, and to be opened by one 
or two addresses, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 

May Ist at 10 o'clock, general topic, Cot- 
ton Production: (a) Improved Methods of 
Cultivation; (b) Cost of Production; (c) Pos- 
sibilities of Acreage and Future Yield; (d) 
The World’s Consumption and Needs. 

May Ist at 2.30 o’clock, general topic, 
Handling of Cotton: (a) Ginning; (b) Bal- 
ing; (c) Tare; (d) Moisture; (e) Transporta- 
tion. 

May 2d at 10 o'clock, general topic, 
Marketing Cotton: (a) Warehousing; (b) 
Stability of Price; (c) Relations between 
Growers and Manufacturers. 

May 2d at 2.30 o’clock, general topic, 
Statistics and Speculation: (a) Census 
Bureau Reports; (b) Agricultural Depart- 
ment Reports; (c) Uniform Weight of Bales; 
(d) Foreign Statistics; (e) Speculation. 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The third meeting of cotton manufacturers 
to be held this spring will be the 12th annual 
convention of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which will be held at 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., May 16 
and 17. A special effort is being made to 
prepare an interesting program, which will 
include discussions of important questions 
now before the cotton trade for solution. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS Al 
BREMEN. 

The third congress of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in 
Bremen, Germany, in June, 1906. The sub- 
jects on the program for discussion are: 

Cotton Growing in the Colonies of the 
European Nations; Cotton Statistics; Rules 
of Cotton Exchanges; Handling of Raw Ma- 
terial; Bringing the Spinner into Closer Re- 
lations with the Planter; Different Methods 
of Producing Raw Cotton. 


ee 


The witnesses before the British Tariff 
Commission stated that Brazilian cotton is 
of good staple though rather rougher than 
American cotton. 
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THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR COTTON 
YARN. 


Che American consul at Smyrna recently 
sent a report on the Asia Minor market for 
cotton varn, accompanied by a number ot 

We understand that 
obtained, as long as 
the supply lasts, on application to Col. J. M. 
Carson, Chief of the Bureau of Manufactures, 
Washington. The report is in part as fol- 
lows: 


sample skeins of yarn. 


these samples can be 


The consumption of foreign cotton yarns 
throughout Asia Minor is quite extensive de- 
spite the fact that the country produces cot- 
ton and that the number of spindles in local 
factories is steadily increasing. Smyrna im- 
ports annually varns valued at a little over 
$1,000,000. Of this amount Great Britain 
supplies nearly three-quarters of the total. 
[Italy and Austria-Hungary divide between 
them 15 per cent. of the importation, and 
India, which five years ago entered the com- 
petition, already has 5 per cent. of the busi- 
ness. Aleppo imports an amount equal to 
that of Smyrna. Beirut and Tripoli import 
each about one-third of that quantity. The 
other seaports on the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea make proportionately large pur- 
chases. The total trade is considerable, and 
worth careful study. 

The rapidity and ease with which certain 
grades of the Indian yarns, more particularly 
the water twist, lower coarse counts, have 
gained a foothold in the Levant convince me 
that American spinners would meet with 
equal success if they bestowed the proper 
amount of time and study upon the market 
conditions prevailing here. This opinion is 
strengthened by the frequent expressions 
of surprise on the part of local dealers thit 
American enterprise has not been directed 
to this field. They often demand why our 
cotton spinners, manufacturing at the source 
of supply, cannot supply yarns more advan- 
tageously than their European rivals, handi- 
capped by the cost of transporting the crude 
material across the Atlantic. 


TIME RIPE FOR AMERICAN SPINNERS. 


There is but little doubt that a carefully 
planned invasion of the Levantine market by 
American manufacturers would be followed 





results. The essential ele- 
ments of success are a thorough study of the 
present demands of the market, an equally 
careful and painstaking adaptation to these 
demands, and the presence on the spot of 
a wide-awake, energetic American agent. It 
would well be worth the while of one or more 
of our large spinning establishments or yarn 
commission merchants to locate such a rep- 
resentative at Smyrna, and from this point 
make a determined effort to introduce 
\merican yarns at all the distributing points 
of the Levant. America should at least meet 
with as much success as Indian manufactur- 
ers and probably much better. 

In order that American spinners may 
know the present condition of the yarn trade 
here I have collected the following general 
data. The two qualities chiefly sold at 
Smyrna are the “water gray” and the “water 
gray, extra hard.” 

Water Gray.—The annual consumption is 
about 15,000 bales. Each bale contains 40 
packets, each weighing 10 pounds net. The 
sizes range from No. 4 to No. 32. Each 
packet of No. 4 contains 20 skeins of 2 hanks 
each; No. 6 contains 20 skeins of 3 hanks 
each; No. 8, 20 of 4 each; No. 10, 20 of £ 
each; No. 12, 24 of 5 each; and in all the fol- 
lowing numbers each skein contains 1!0 
hanks each: No. 14, 28 skeins; No. 16, 16; 
No. 18, 18; No. 20, 20; No. 22, 22; No.. 24, 
24; No. 26, 26; No. 28, 28; No. 30, 30; No. 
32, 32. Every large hank consists of 7 small 
hanks of continuous thread. 

A small hank is forwarded of a “water 
gray” yarn, No. 20, bearing the mark of the 
firm Hintley, of Manchester, a mark highlv 
appreciated at Smyrna. Yarns of this make 
are now quoted at 17 cents per pound for the 
size No. 20. There is an increase or diminu- 
tion of 1/4 cent per pound for each bi- 
number above or below No. 20. Thus, No. 
22 costs 17 1/4 cents per pound; No. 18, 
16 3/4 cents per pound, etc. 

Water Gray, Extra Hard.—The annual 
consumption is about 5,000 bales. Each 
bale contains 30 packets of 10 pounds net. 
Sizes range from No. 4 to No. 24. Each 
packet of No. 4 contains 20 skeins of 2 hanks 
each; No. 6, 20 of 3 each; No. 8, 20 of 4 
each, and in all the following numbers each 
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skein contains 5 hanks: No. 10, 20 skeins; 
No. 12, 24; No. 14, 28; No. 16, 32; No. 18, 
36; No. 20, 40; No. 22, 44; No. 24, 48. Each 
large hank consists of 7 small hanks of con- 
tinuous thread. A sample hank is forwarded 
of a “water gray, extra hard,” No. 18, bear- 
ing the mark of the Indian Mills, of Man- 
chester, a mark highly esteemed here. Yara 
of their make is now quoted at 19 1/2 cents 
per pound for the size No. 20. There is an 
increase or diminution of 1/2 cent per 
pound for each binumber above or below No. 
20. Thus, No. 22 costs 20 cents per pound. 
METHODS OF PACKING AND PAYMENT. 

Skeins are folded into bundles 9g inches 
long, 9 inches wide, 8 inches high. Each 
bundle is well wrapped in paper of good 
quality. The color of the wrapping paper 
varies according to the desires of buyers. 
Each bundle bears the label of the manu- 
facturer. 

Prices are always quoted in pence per 
pound avoirdupois, c. i. f. Smyrna. Pay- 
ment is made on the arrival of goods, less 3 
per cent. cash discount, against bill of lading. 
The bills of lading are presented through a 
bank, usually through the local agencies of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank or the Credit 
Lyonnais. The Italian manufacturers, who 
are now steadily increasing their sales in this 
section, give more liberal terms. Bills of 
lading are forwarded to their local agents, 
who surrender them to buyers, against three 
months’ drafts on London. These drafts are 
remitted immediately to the manufacturers. 
Quotations fluctuate constantly, following 
the price of the raw material. 

Dealers purchasing in quantity usually 
buy 100-bale lots assorted as follows, in ac- 
cordance with current demand: One hundred 
bales of “water gray” contain 40 per cent. of 
Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14; 50 per cent. of Nos. 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24; 10 per cent. of Nos. 28, 30, 
32. One hundred bales of “water gray, ex- 
tra hard,” contain 40 per cent. of Nos. 4, 6, 
8. 10, 12, 14, and 60 per cent. of Nos. 16, 18, 
20, 22, 24. 

ee 

The first actual mention of the sheep in 
England appears in a document of the year 
712, wnere the price of the animal is fixed at 
one shilling until a fortnight after Easter. 
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WORKING COTTON AND WOOL MIX- 
TURES ON COTTON MACHINERY. 


A process of working mixtures of cotton 
and wool on ordinary cotton machinery has 
recently been patented in this country and is 
described by the inventor as follows: 

It is well known that in order to work a 
mixture of cotton and wool fibres on a ma- 
chine adapted to cotton if the proportion of 
wool exceeds a certain amount it is impos- 
sible to produce a good yarn. This is largely 
owing to the fact that the wool fibres are 
very much longer than the cotton fibres. It 
is also known that in mixing fibres of cotton 
and wool it is exceedingly difficult to produce 
a yarn through which the wool is evenly dis- 
tributed, and it is also difficult to produce a 
yarn from such mixture of uniform thick- 
ness. These difficulties have in a measure 
been overcome by using some short-fibred 
wool, such as noils, with the cotton; but the 
supply of this material is totally inadequate 
to the demands of the market. 

In the drawings forming part of this ap- 
plication, Fig. 1 represents a bunch of cot- 
ton fibres, and Fig. 2 represents a bunch of 
woolen fibres; Fig. 3, a portion of a sliver of 
wool, and Fig. 4 shows two subdivisions of 
the sliver. 





Fig 4 


In carrying this invention into practice the 
length of the cotton fibres which are to con- 
stitute a part of the mixture is first ascer- 
tained, and it may be assumed that these are 
represented in Fig. 1 of the drawings. The 
wool which is to constitute the other portion 
of the mixture is then run through a suitable 
machine and drawn into a sliver, as shown in 
Fig. 3, and this is in turn put through a ma- 
chine which will cut it up into lengths sub- 
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stantially equal to the length of the cotton 
fibres which constitute the other portion of 
the mixture, these lengths being indicated 
by the portions, a, between the dotted lines, 
bb. The normal length of the wool fibres as 


compared with cotton may be assumed to be 
shown in Fig. 2. By thus treating the wool 


the average length of its fibres cannot‘ ex- 
ceed the average length of the cotton fibres, 
and the two may be worked together by 
means of machinery adapted to operate on 
the normally shorter fibre. It has been 
found in practice that by thus unifying the 
length of the fibres a uniform distribution of 
the wool through the cotton, or vice versa, 
in the process of manufacture can be relied 
upon. Furthermore, the uniform length of 
the fibres results in the production of a yarn 
possessing great uniformity, whereas when 
any mixture of two fibres whose lengths are 
as unequal as those of cotton and wool is 
made the yarn will be drawn out thin in spots 
and will remain bunched in other spots. 

A still further advantage is possessed by a 
varn made under the process herein dis- 
closed, and that advantage consists in the 
fact that the proportion of wool to cotton 
may be materially reduced without resulting 
deterioration in the apparent quality of the 
fabric made from the yarn. The reason for 
this is that the soft or woolly feeling which 
the addition of the wool gives to the fabric 
or the yarn is due to the projection of the 
ends of the fibres beyond the surface of the 
fabric or yarn, and it therefore stands to rea- 
son that with an admixture of wool fibres 
which have been cut into lengths substan- 
tially equal to the cotton there will be pro- 
vided in a given length of yarn a large num- 
ber of ends of the wool fibres which may 
project beyond the surface to produce this 
soft “feel” in the goods. 

Another advantage and a very great one 
resulting from this method consists in the 
fact that it is immaterial what the propor- 
tionate quantities of wool and cotton may be 
in the mixture if the average lengths of the 
two fibres be equal, for the mass will work 
equally well whether the quantity of wool be 
thirty per cent. of the whole or seventy-five 
per cent. of the whole, whereas when wool 
fibre is used which is long as compared with 


the cotton and the quantity of wool is as 
much as fifty per cent. great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in working such a mixture, and it 
is practically impossible to work it on ma- 
chinery adapted to cotton and produce a 
level yarn. It is thus apparent that the range 
of yarns which may be manufactured by a 
mill fitted with machinery adapted only to 
cotton is greatly increased by means of this 


process. 
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A SILK WEAVING MILL. 


The accompanying illustrations show the 
plan of a silk weaving mill built by Franz 
Bujatti, in St. Gotthard, Austria, which is 
designed to allow an easy oversight of the 
manufacturing processes by the manager, 
also convenience in handling the material in 
process. The front of the building is of un- 
usually attractive design. In the projecting 
portion at the front is the managers office, 
k; adjoining it is the counting room, i. The 
latter is enclosed with railings instead of 
closed partitions, so as to bring the mana- 
ger’s office and hallways into view. These 
hallways are next to the counting room, as 
shown in the illustration, and are enclosed 
on all sides with glass partitions. The store 
room, h, on one side, and the wash room, 
1, on the other, are separated from the count- 
ing room by glass partitions, so that these 
tworoomsare in sight from the office. 
Workrooms are also brought into view from 
the counting room; the latter are separated 
from the weave room and spooling and win«- 
ing room, f, and the measuring room, g, by 
sliding glass partitions, which can be thrown 
open if desired. Of course, only a part of 
the large weave room, which is 195 ft. by 220 
ft., can be seen from the office. The ab- 
sence of tight partitions between the office 
and the workroom, however, makes the 
operatives feel that they are more or less 
under the eye of the manager. 

The machinery is arranged to conform to 
the order in which the processes follow each 
other, so as to avoid unnecessary handling 
of material in process. The silk and other 
yarn is received in the store room, h, and de- 
livered to the room, f, from which it is in 
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turn sent to the spooling and winding de- 
partments, in the room, a, next to the weave 
room. Here the raw material is handled by 
six winding machines and four filling spool- 
ers. The warp spools are placed in the 
frames of ten silk warping machines. The 
warps are beamed on two beaming machines 
and then drawn and twisted for the loom. 
Back of the drawing-in frames are nine 
cleaning tables, between which and the 
looms is an open space. The mill is de- 
signed for future enlargement by an exten- 
sion in the rear. The weave room contains 
195 looms, so arranged that there are four 
in each bay, and arranged as shown at Fig. 
2. The space between the posts is 23 ft. 
long by 18 ft. wide. The looms are each 7 
ft. 4 in. long, and the alley way is 4 ft. 8 in. 
wide; the looms are adapted to weave goods 
40 inches wide. The weave room averages 
15 ft. 5 in. in height, and is covered with a 
wood cement monitor roof. 

The dotted lines in the ground plan, Fig. 
5, show the location of the raised parts of 
the roof. Cast iron posts are provided at 
a height of 7 ft. 4 in., with supports for the 
jacquard head motion. The roof has a 3 
per cent. pitch. The goods are inspected 
and cleaned on tables and finally measured 
in the room, g, and then made ready for 
shipment in the packing room, l. 

Figs. 2 and 5 show the two arrangements 
of the rooms submitted by the architect. Ac- 
cording to Fig. 2, the machine shop, q, is 
separated from the carpenter shop, o, by the 
passageway, p. The men’s wardrobe is at 
n, the wash room at m, next to which are 
the closets. The passageway, p, allows the 
help to leave the mill when the office is 
closed, also in case of emergency, such as 
fire. At the other end of the weave room 
is the harness and design room, b, and over- 
seer’s room, c, and the women’s wardrobe, d, 
adjoining which are the closets. Figs. 3 
and 4 show end views of the outside of the 
mill. 

The other arrangement, shown at Fig. 5, 
provides for the same number of rooms, but 
of different size; the machine shop, q, is 
larger and the passageway, p, somewhat 
wider. The carpenter shop, o, is about the 
same size, but the men’s wardrobe is much 


smaller, while the location of the wash rooms 
and closets is as shown. At the other end 
of the room the only change is in the ar- 
rangement of the wash room and the closets. 
The weave room is provided with the latest 
apparatus for heating and lighting and ven- 
tilating. The central ventilating station is 
equipped with a rotary ventilator, which 
draws the air from the outside and forces 
it into the room where it comes in contact 
with a fine spray of water that cools and 
dampens it before it enters the work rooms 
The foul air escapes from the mill by ven- 
tilators placed in the walls. A power sta- 
tion accommodating boilers and engines is 
located next to the mill. Here an electric 
current is generated, which drives the ma- 
chinery, partly by the group system and 
partly by individual motors.—Uhland’s Tech- 
nische Rundschau. 
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AN IMPROVED DABBING BRUSH FOR 
NOBLE COMBS. 





BY THOMAS BINGHAM 


Ever since the Noble comb was invented 
the expense of renewals and repairs to the 
dabbing brush has been a very large item in 
the cost of operation. Many attempts have 
been made to supplant the brush, such as 
using pressing knives, both fixed and mova- 
ble, discs and pushers, but none of these has 
given entire satisfaction. It is true that the 
mechanism for actuating the dabbing brush 
has been very much improved, but the fact 
remains that the brush used today is about 
the same in size and shape as when the 
Noble comb was first introduced in the early 
fifties of the last century. A patent has re- 
cently been taken out by P. Henry, of the 
Dyson Street Works, Bradford, for a dab- 
bing motion. The brush is about the same 
shape and size as the old style, but differs 
altogether in its construction. 

In the old brush the stock was made of 
two blocks of wood, Fig. 1, the lower half 
bored to receive the knots of bristles, which, 
before being drawn down into the block were 
doubled, Fig. 2, bringing the roots and 
points of the bristles together. Then brass 
wire was threaded through the loop formed 
by doubling the bristles, to draw the knot of 

















bristles into the brush stock. Thus to make 
a brush having one inch of bristles exposed 
for dabbing, bristles of about three inches 
in length when trimmed had to be used. 
Not more than three-quarters of an inch 
could be used before the brush had to be re- 





Thus one half of the bristles had to 
be thrown away. 

In Henry’s brush the stock is all in one 
piece equal in thickness to the stock and 
back of the old style. The holes for bristles 
are bored nearly through, about two inches, 
but instead of the bristles being doubled, all 
the root ends of bristles are put together and 
fastened with a piece of small twine. The 
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paired. 


FIG. 4. 


brass wire is put through at Fig. 3, and the 
knot of bristles is drawn firmly into the 
stock, the length of the wire passing from 
knot to knot in the usual way. 

One of the great advantages of this 
method is that the point of the bristles, after 
pressing the wool into the circle, leaves the 





DABBING BRUSH 


FIG. 5. 
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fibres more freely than in the old style, where 
both wool and point have to do the dabbing. 
Thus there is less liability of wool fibres be- 
ing lifted as the brush leaves the circle. 
Another feature of the new patent is the 
use of small wooden plugs, Fig. 4, with a 





FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


hole bored in them just large enough for the 
brass wire to pass through. When the 
bristles become worn to within about a 
quarter of an inch of the wooden stock, the 
knot of bristles is withdrawn, the plug in- 
serted in the hole in the stock, the partly 
worn knot is reinserted in the stock, leaving 
the bristles standing out the same distance 
as when the brush was new. Three sizes of 





plugs are supplied with each brush, enabling 
the bristles to be used until they are less than 
an inch in length. Thus the brush has four 
lives instead of one. Added to this, owing 
to the bristles working point down, they do 
not wear out as fast as when point and root 
are dabbing together. The brush itself costs 











































about 25 per cent. more than the old styie, 
but it has been demonstrated that it wears 75 
per cent. longer, thus giving a clear saving 
of 50 per cent. 

Fig. 5 shows the old style, Fig. 6 the new 
style. The first hole in the latter has the full 
length of bristle; the second shows the bristle 
lowered, and a small plug inserted; the thir:] 
shows the bristle lowered still further and a 
larger plug inserted. It will also be noted 
that in the new style the knots of bristles are 
made larger, as owing to the bristles not 
being doubled they are easier to draw into 
the stock. This is a decided advantage, 
there being only three holes per inch instead 
of five in the old style. 

It will be noted that there is no wooden 
back to the Henry brush. In the old style 
of brush this was used to fasten the brush to 
the working part of the dabbing motion, 
bolts being passed through. These were 
liable to crack and draw the wood and on 
coming loose caused much trouble. The 
shape of the new brush has been changed 
slightly. Bolts are passed by the two lugs 
at the side and the heel of the brush into an 
aluminum plate. This forms a firm setting 
for the bolts. It is not affected by heat and 
oil like the old wooden back and makes a 
reliable fixing with little or no risk of work- 
ing loose. 
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HANK LENGTHS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


BY ARTHUR STONE. 


We have been treated rather thoughtlessly 
by our mediaeval forerunners who left no 
technical press to shed light on their ways 
of working. Only by peeping sideways do 
we obtain knowledge as to the length of their 
cotton and worsted hanks. And only by 
conjecture can we tell how the word “hank” 
slipped into the English language. Our lead- 
ing philologists trace the word back to the 
Norse and remark no earlier employment 
of the term than the fourteenth century. 
We are entitled therefore to believe that the 
word was imported by the Flamands, or 
Flemings, who brought both the cotton and 
worsted crafts to England. The historian, 
John James, surmised that “hank” may be 
derived from a man’s name. This he did 
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without going to Western America for mod- 
ern instances. For in 1331, letters of pro- 
tection were issued to Hanckinus de Brabant 
and two other aliens, who came to follow the 
textile art in Norfolk. The evidence is not 
enough to clinch the matter. Hanckinus 
bore a suggestive name, but we have to re- 
member that kindred use for a similar word 
to hank was employed upon the continent. 

In 1483 an author spoke of “an hank” of 
something other than yarn, and in 1560 Roli- 
land wrote explicitly of “Anc reill. . . . To 
reill thair hankis of reid gold wyir.” One 
Naworth, in 1633, spoke definitely of “‘sixe 
hanckes and three cutts of yarne.” Of 
course, these early references were to wor- 
sted, for cotton manufacture of a regular sort 
seems not to have been practiced in Eng- 
land until 1641, or a little earlier. That cot- 
ton was used for wicks even in 1298 is 
vouched for by an entry in the books of Bol- 
ton Abbey in Yorkshire, which runs, “In 
saps et cotoun ad candelam.” Cotton, in 
these earliest days, was brought to London 
by Venetian and other merchants, and it 
would be easy for the unwary to be trapped 
by references to a Lancashire cotton indus- 
try long before such actually existed. What 
was called the Manchester, Lancashire and 
Cheshire “cotton” industry in the sixteenth 
century, was plainly a branch of the woolen 
trade. Certainly the “cotton” was not true 
cotton, for the pieces were milled, dressed 
and friezed and they weighed some 22 oz. in 
3/4 width. Statutes of 1552 and 1566 dispel 
any doubt as to the real nature of this trade 
and how the false name for it was earned 
is something of a mystery. One has sup- 
posed “cottons” to be a corruption of “coat- 
ings,” but Baines’ explanation is to be pre- 
ferred. It is safer to believe that Lancashire, 
in Elizabethan days, called its goods cotton 
because they imitated the foreign fustians, 
made from vegetable fibre. 

Worsted, in point of priority, comes first 
and we may assume with some confidence 
that worsted practice influenced cotton prac- 
tice. There appear to have been two reels 
in use, of two yards circumference and one 
yard, respectively. Certain it is that in 1609 
a two-yard reel was an ancient institution in 
the Backing, Braintree and other textile dis- 
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tricts of Essex. Whipping and the stocks 
for those who reeled shorter were prescribed 
by an Act of the first of the Stuart Kings. 
Further to the north of East Anglia, in the 
county of Norfolk, of which Norwich is the 
capital, and Worsted a parish, a reel of one 
yard was used prior to 1560. In that year 
the presidents, wardens and assistants of 
worsted weavers met and declared that “wor- 
yarns be reeled on a reel of a full yard 
about, every reel staff containing fourteen 
leas and every lea forty threads.” In other 
words, these dignitaries demanded that the 
560 yard standard be adhered to. Two cen- 
turies later an Act of George III. says: 
“Every several hank of such worsted yarn 
shall contain seven raps or leas.” The one 
looks to a two-yard thread, the other to a 
single yard and evidence is missing to show 
that any other standard of hank-length ever 
prevailed. 

We shall not be far wrong in believing the 
dimensions of reels to have been the base- 
line of calculations and that cotton spin- 
ners, in lieu of a one yard or two-yard reel, 
compromised upon one and one-half yards, 
thus making eighty threads (one lea) 120 
yards or seven leas into 840 yards. Cotton 
and worsted were not primarily used in 
union, so that the necessity for hanks of 
identical length was not imperative. The re- 
lation between the two units was maintained 
by the preservation of the multipliers and a 
ransacking of the histories of the trade fails 
to show that there was ever a change in the 
manner of reckoning counts. 

When John Wyatt, the original patenter 
of the system of spinning by rollers, was at 
work in 1738, he found cotton yarn bought 
by merchants as well by hank as pound and 
by dozen as bundle. He used the words hank 
and skein indifferently and told how his ma- 
chines spun ninety skeins per day per frame 
of 15s thread. In 1837, when Baines wrote, 
the 840-yard hank was universal and he ap- 
pears to have had no thought of any other. 
As he gives a table of comparative prices, 
showing the cost of 1oos yarn in each year 
between 1786 and 1832 and proving that 
machinery reduced prices by twelve-thir- 
teenths, it is obvious that no change occurred 
in that period. Wyatt makes it pretty cer- 
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tain that no other standard was recognized 
for fully half a century before 1786 and that 
brings us to within a century of the begin- 
ning of cotton manufacture in Britain. Not- 
ing the analogy between cotton and worsted 
and their common rise in the Netherlands, it 
seems scarcely credible that any other meas- 
ure than 840 yards ever gained general rec- 
ognition. If there were one it would be in- 
teresting to have testimony to its existence 
and if none be forthcoming we must perforce 
attribute the 560 and 840-yard denomina- 
tions to the size of reels most convenient for 
hand use, to certain conventions as to the 
threads in a lea and to the obvious conven- 
ience of lengths which were manageable and 
afforded so various a number of divisors into 
aliquot parts. 





WEAVING WORSTEDS. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD 





The waste question in a worsted weave 
room is such a large item that it is essential 
to the complete success of every mill that 
the waste be kept as low as possible. This 
result is attained only by the most careful 
attention to details on the part of the over- 
seer. He should see that the warp yarn 13 
not carelessly tied on the apron when the 
warps are started. Much waste is caused by 
careless fixers leaving long ends on the knots 
instead of tying them close. It is by no 
means an unusual thing to have knots from 
six to eight inches long in many of our weave 
rooms. Then after tying the yarn in this 
careless fashion the fixer often pulls the 
warp through the harness and reed nearly to 
the top of the breast beam before beginning 
to weave the heading. By attention to this 
point much waste can be avoided. Care on 
the part of the weaver is also an important 
factor in keeping the waste down. 

It seems to be a natural propensity on the 
part of weavers to change shuttles before 
the filling is used up. The weaver should lay 
to one side all bad and poorly wound bob- 
bins that the overseer may know the condi- 
tion in which the yarn is received. In a mill 
making a wide variety of goods it is a good 
idea to have a waste bag for each loom with 
the loom number on the bag. When the cut 
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is taken from the loom the bag of waste goes 
with it to the perch where it is weighed and 
a record made ofit. his not only keeps the 
amount of waste down, but gives the over- 
seer and superintendent data from which to 
figure the cost of various grades of goods 
very closely. Some overseers may raise th: 
bjection that this system involves too much 
trouble. In practice, however, I find that it 
works very well. 

The importance of looking closely after 
the waste question will be recognized from 
the fact that fine worsted yarn may cost 
$1.25 per pound, while in the form of waste 
it may not be worth more than 20 or 25 
cents. With yarn costing as much as $1.25 
per pound, 2 per cent. of waste is an import- 
ant item in the cost of the goods. Strange 
to say, it is one that some mill managers 
overlook. I know of one case where the 
manager of a large mill estimated the cost 
of his worsted goods without allowing any- 
thing for waste, his calculations being based 
on the assumption that a pound of yarn 
would make a pound of cloth. : 

A short time ago I was in a hundred loom 
mill where the waste was picked up daily by a 
boy whose pay averaged $5.40 a week. I 
suggested to the superintendent that he 
adopt a system of collecting the waste in 
bags and put the work in charge of a more 
competent hand. He agreed that greater 
care should be given to the matter and prom- 
ised to see the manager in regard to it. The 
manager, however, failed to recognize anv 
need of a change and the overseer lost inter- 
est in the waste account and concluded that 
he was making the mistake of taking more 
interest in the business than his superior did. 

Another department that requires careful 
attention is the delivery of supplies to the 
weave room. I have found it an excellent 
plan to keep an account of every casting’, 
picker, strap, ctc., delivered to the fixer, 
keeping a record of the value of the supplies 
delivered to each department; at the end of 
every month or quarter year the accounts 
are made up. 

After the heading is woven on the piece 
and the ends are in place in the harness and 
reed, it should be the duty of some one to 
examine the harness and see if the warp is 


ready for starting. Several patterns should 
be woven and the goods compared with the 
original samples to see if the right colors are 
in the goods and if the fabric is the same as 
the sample by which the goods were sold. 
If any difference is discovered it should be 
reported to the overseer or superintendent 
in order that cither one or both of them may 
assume the responsibility. I am a firm be- 
liever in having a warp starter and harness 
raiser and having him look each loom over 
for wrong draws, ends, out, etc. 

When the cloth reaches the perch the ex- 
aminer can tell whether any imperfections 
were missed by the harness raiser. All 
poorly woven goods should be laid to one 
side until the overseer has had time to ex- 
amine them and apply the remedy for those 
defects. It is impossible for the overseer cf 
a large weave room to examine every cut of 
cloth woven. The system of selecting the 


bad pieces for his examination will save 
much valuable time. 


—————————— 


ADVERTISING TEXTILE PRODUCTS. 


BY RALPH TILTON, 
Advertising Manager of the Butterick Trio. 


The question of advertising is not a new 
one to textile manufacturers, but its sig- 


nificance is constantly growing greater. 
Every month brings to light new advertising 
successes in the textile world, carrying in 
their train new ideas and new phases of the 
guestion. The manufacturer who follows 
closely these moves, and who notes, as far as 
he may, the results of them, finds here and 
there a cause and effect that apply closely to 
his own business and its peculiar conditions. 
Where three or four years ago there were 
but fifteen advertised textile manufacturers, 
there are now fully one hundred. It is unde- 
niable that the trend is strongly toward ad- 
vertising. 

What does it portend? Simply this, that 
textile manufacturers are fast arriving at the 
belief, now firmly held by the leading manu- 
facturers in America of all kinds of commod- 
ities: that the profitable continuity of trade 
rests necessarily with the consumer, and fur- 
thermore that direct dealing with the con- 
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sumer is the only insurance against competi- 
tion. 

In 1904 the New York Sun said editorial- 
lv: “No greater compliment can come to a 
manufacturer, nor can a more absolute proof 
of the excellence of his product be offered, 
than that the public shall demand his goods. 
The impelling demand for a product used by 
the people must come from the people, if 
that product is to lead in its line;.and any 
scheme of advertising that merely contem- 
plates the middleman and ignores the con- 
sumer must fall short of appreciable results. 
When the desire for a certain article is felt 
by the public as a result of advertising, the 
retailer, jobber and middleman will hasten to 
supply the demand. Of what avail on tlhe 
other hand is it to the advertiser if the mid- 
dleman’s shelves are loaded with the adver- 
tiser’s product and the public does not come 
to buy?” 

Commenting upon this editorial, and refer- 
ring specifically to his own success, a prom- 
inent textile manufacturer stated recently: 
“T stand here and testify to the truth that 
adequate advertising pays.” 

I want tc allude briefly and generally to 
two phases of the question of advertising 
textile products—(1) Why advertising pays, 
and (2) What kind is adequate. 

A few months ago one of the most suc 
cessful publishers in the world was led to 
end a story of his successs with the asser- 
tion: “You can leave it to the people. You 
can bank upon them every time.’ This 
man’s most important venture had been 
originated in the face of everything but pub- 
lic opinion. Between him and the people 
stood, strongly intrenched, the blind wall of a 
big distributing monopoly. Their capital out- 
numbered his as a thousand to one. They 
dictated to him the wholesale price of his 
magazine. It was so low, in view of the 
price he had determined upon for the peo- 
ple, that its acceptance was impossible. His 
venture was apparently killed. The regular 
channels of distribution were closed against 
him. 

But he had his mind’s eye upon the peo- 
ple and his previous experience had founded 
his faith in them. He began to tell them 
what he had, and what he would sell it for. 


He kept telling them. The response came 
slowly and then overwhelmingly. He did 
not feel it, because it struck first the same 
blind wall of the distributing monopoly that 
stood between him and the people. The dis- 
tributers felt it, however, and eventually the 
pressure became so great that they came tu 
him for terms. 

This proves that, “the impelling demand 
for a product used by the people must come 
from the people.” The illustration applies 
to a magazine, which must be classed as a 
luxury. How much more “impelling” and 
widespread a demand must follow adver- 
tised necessities of life, such as most textile 
products are! 

I have mentioned the above incident as 
illustrative of the tremendous power of the 
people. You can awaken it and hold it if 
only you can deliver them the right goods at 
the right prices—and so long as you tell 
them about it that demand will continue. No 
force on earth can take it away and nothing 
can stand long in the way of it. 

In the case mentioned, the regular chan- 
nels of distribution were flatly antagonized 
and eventually overridden. That, however, 
is not necessary in an advertising campaign 
on textile products, nor on any other arti- 
cle. And this brings me to the second sub- 
ject: How should the textile product be ad- 
vertised? 

Most textile manufacturers today are per- 
fectly ready to admit that advertising pays. 
They are simply doubtful of the kind they 
should use and how they should go about ir. 
To all those who believe that an advertising 
campaign is based upon an upheaval of their 
present policies, the continuous overturning 
of present channels and the constant antag- 
onism of the regular factors in sales and dis- 
tribution, I want to state emphatically that 
this is not true—not with good and adequate 
advertising. 

I am ready furthermore to admit, in the 
case of any advertiser’s success, that the 
same results might be accomplished without 
advertising. But I insist, and all experience 
goes to show, that advertising brings about 
success through minimum expenditure of 
both time and money. 

After all, the question is simply one of 
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“pulling” and “pushing” your product. 
Without advertising you must push from 
your end of the line, push into the jobber’s 
hands, or push beyond the jobber into the 
retailer’s hands. 

Advertising begins at the other end, be- 
gins with a “pull” from the consumer. If 
you conduct your advertising wisely and 
8) stematically that “pull” grows until it be- 
comes strong and well established. Every 
cent you spend has an influence upon thax 
ould” 

The advantage of “pulling” over “pushing” 
must be apparent. It sells more cheaply and 
quickly. But more than that, it 
creates the stability of your business. It 
yuts the sales in your hands where they be- 
ong. You do not have to rely upon the 
self-interest or vagaries of the middleman. 
You do not have to push him. He has to 
pull at you. You control the sales. He is 
simply that which his name signifies, and 
which he should be—a middleman. 

\dvertising, furthermore, is your insur- 
ance against disastrous competition. If you 
are struggling with competitors who have 
abundant working capital, vast productive 
facilities, low costs all along the line, you 
can level all by dealing direct with the 
Advertising places you upon the 
same plane in the eyes of the people with 
your big rival manufacturer—upon a higher 
plane if you are a larger advertiser. The 
public does not know how big his mill is. 


more 


T 
I 
1 


consumer. 


It can be made to know, however, how good 
your product is, and will demand it. 

Now the supplying of this demand doesn’t 
necessarily overturn nor antagonize exist- 
ing methods. Your advertising should lead 
the consurner’s pull to the retailer, and make 
it a retailer’s pull at the wholesaler, and 
through him at you. 
nism her« 
tion to 


There’s no antago- 
-rather a strong, steady co-opera- 
the benefit of all concerned. 

“Make it easy” al! along the line—that’s 
the principle of it and that’s what your ad- 
vertising should do. After the retailer feeis 
the consumer’s demand, or before it comes 
let him know where to send his first order 
and how to pav for it. “Make it easy” for 
him to take hold. Do the same with the 
wholesaler. This doesn’t mean “cutting 





prices.’ There are other easy ways, and 

back of it all is that steady pull, which can’t 

be disregarded, ard which is your protection 
the consumer’s demand. 

Advertising, remember, is more than the 
mere writing, printing, and circulation of an 
advertisement. Before publicity you must get 
your business ready to be advertised and af- 
ter that, you must convert every ounce of 
publicity into distribution and sales. The 
Butterick policy, which has been identified 
with so many advertised successes, enlarges 
upon and offers just this practical advance 
and follow-up aid, based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the product advertised, the 
manufacturer’s own particular business, and 
of merchandizing conditions in general. 

As I have said, you can begin an advertis- 
ing campaignand eventually establish a trade- 
mark prestige without changing in the least 
your present business relations. You can 
advance slowly and systematically a side-line. 
and in the meantime conduct as before your 
regular business in bulk goods. In the com- 
parison of the two you can best discover just 
what trade-mark prestige means to you. The 
very first order you get upon a trade-marked 
article is yours. It has proceeded directly 
from the consumer. It is yours to supply, 
and yours to hold. It comes from a “pull,” 
not a “push,” a pull that will increase so long 
as the quality of your goods and advertising 
are maintained. And the reputation of the 
goods rests forever with you. You have 
created a sales force that in actual cash value 
is greater than your mill. 

When you start advertising, “start right.” 
Every business differs. Yours needs an ad- 
vertising plan all its own. Be sure that the 
advice given you proceeds from an intimate 
knowledge of your business and of manufac- 
turing and market conditions. Be sure that 
it starts right and follows right. 


Oe 


Of the four leading industries of the 
United States food products stand first in 
the number of establishments with 61,266; 
lumber second with 47,054; textiles third 
with 30,048 and iron and steel last with 
13,806. 
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TEXTILE PROCESSES. 





EDITED BY E. A. POSSELT. 


OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 
LESSON XX 


CHECKER BOARD TWILLS IN WHICH THE 
DIRECTION OF THE TWILL IS 
NOT REVERSED. 

In Lesson V we then explained the con- 
struction of the checker board twills in 
which the direction of the twill between 
warp and filling effects is reversed, in turn 
producing what we may term true checker 


| 








changes in their construction in order to 
keep the resultant checker board twill within 
compass of the harness loom. 

(3) Settle your mind on how many warp 
threads and picks of each foundation twill 
you are to use for every square in the mo- 
tive, with the understanding that one effect, 
for example, empty squares, stands for one 
effect of the foundation weave, either warp 
or filling effect, the other effect in the mo- 
tive standing for the companion effect of the 
uneven twill. 











board effects, i. e., pronounced effects, 
whereas in connection with the at present to 
be explained checker board twills, the effect 
of the resultant weave will not be so pro- 
nounced, in turn, in connection such as de- 
rived from well broken up motives resulting 
in excellent weaves for woolen and worsted 
dress goods. 

The rule for constructing these new 
checker board twills is thus: 

(1) Select your foundation twill, and 
which in every instance must be an uneven 
sided twill in order to permit the combina- 
tion of warp and filling effect. 

(2) Select your motive, being careful in 
this instance to select well broken up mo- 
tives, which however have as few as possible 








(4) The number of threads (warp or fill- 
ing) selected for each square in the motive 
multiplied with the repeat of the motive (it 
must repeat on an even number of changes) 
in turn gives us the repeat of the new 
weave. 

We will now practically explain rules laid 
down for the construction of these weaves, 
and for which reason the accompanying col- 
lection of 26 checker board twill weaves is 
given, a detail description of which will 
readily explain to the student how to design 
an endless variety to these weaves, in fact, 
their range is unlimited, as we might say. 

Weave Fig. 1 has for its foundation the 
1_, and ,—* 3 harness 45 deg. twill. The 
motive selected is “plain” setting, using 
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three ends warp and filling ways of each 
weave for each square of the motive, and 
when consequently the repeat of the new 
weave is ascertained thus: 

2 (repeat of plain motive) xX 3 (threads 
of the motive) = 6 


Repeat of the new weave 6 X 6. 


called for each square 


Answer 


ie A " Ld 
r Fr 


In connection with weave Fig. 3 we used 
a different motive for its construction, se- 
lecting in this instance the 3 X 3 fancy 
basket weave as given in diagram A. For 
foundation twills we used again the ‘—, and 
:—* 3 harness 45 deg. twills, selecting 3 
warp threads and 3 picks for each square in 


a 


fn 


ees 


In connection with weave Fig. 2 we se- 
lected the same foundation weaves, as in 
the previously given example, using also the 
same motive, selecting, however, 6 warp 
threads and 6 picks of each foundation twill 
for every square in the motive, and when 
consequently the repeat of the new weave 
will be 2* 6 12 warp threads and 12 
picks 








the motive, hence repeat of the new weave 
3 X 3 = 9 warp threads and g picks. 

In connection with weave Fig. 4 we show 
a still more broken up effect of this class of 
checker board twills, having for its founda- 
tion the 3 harness uneven twills, used in 
connection with the fancy basket B for its 
motive, using in this instance 3 warp threads 
and 3 picks of the foundation twill for each 











square of the motive, resulting in turn in 
weave Fig. 4, repeating on 18 * 18, and 
which weave, by means of its proper draw- 
ing in draft, if necessary, can be woven on 
6 harness fancy draw, producing a neat, well 
broken up effect in connection with the few 
harnesses quoted. 

Weave Fig. 5 has for its foundation the 

, and ,—* 4 harness twills, combined after 
the plain motive, using 4 warp threads and 4 
picks of the foundation twills for each square 
of the motive, the checker board twill, i 
the result of the combination of the 2 


> 


foun- 
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weaves igs. 5 and 6, the motive being given 
in connection with the diagram A, i. e., 
what we term a “fancy basket motive,” 
which repeats on 3 X 3, viz: 4 warp threads 
and 4 picks of the foundation twill for every 
one of its squares, and consequently has the 
new weave constructed from it (weave Fig. 
7) repeat on I2 X 12. 

In connection with weave Fig. 8 we used 
again the same foundation twills, viz: 1— 
and ,—* 4 harness twills. The motive is 
given in diagram B, and the warp threads 
and picks selected for each of the 


3 


square 





dation twills, after motive quoted, repeating 
on 4 X 2 = 8 warp threads and 8 picks. 

Weave Fig. 6 shows a well defined 
checker board effect, caused on account of 
the larger number of warp threads and picks 
of the foundation twill used for each square 
of the motive. 


The foundation twills are the '—, and ,— 
45 deg. twills. 
The motive is the “plain” setting. 


Eight warp threads and 8 picks of each 
foundation weave are selected for each 
square of the motive. 

Repeat of weave Fig. 6 = 16 X 16. 

Weave Fig. 7 has the same foundation 
used as done in connection with 


weaves 








motive being 4, will in turn give us a checker 
board twill repeating on 24 24, and which 


by means of its proper fancy draw, can be 
reduced to 8 harness if so required. 
Weave Fig. 9 shows us a neat, well 


broken up effect, well adapted for worsted 
dress goods, on account of the well broken 
up effect warp and filling caused in 
this instance by selecting more warp threads 
and picks than the multiple of the founda- 
tion twills for each square of the motive. 
Although only one more thread warp and 
filling ways has been selected than compared 
to the same foundation twills, the same mo- 
tive as used in connection with weave Fig. 1, 
vet at the same time the resultant checker 


ways, 
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board is vastly different. You hardly would 
believe that these two weaves have the same 
foundation twills, the same motives, and 
only using one additional thread each way 
in drafting either twill, either warp or filling 
ways, yet upon a closer examination of both 
weaves, the affair will be readily seen by the 
student; weave Fig. 9 having for its founda- 
tion the ‘—, and ,—* 3 harness twills, used 
in connection with the “plain” setting, af- 
fairs identical thus far as used in connection 
with weave Fig. 1 


in connection 


- however 


with weave Fig. 9 we selected 4 warp 
threads and 4 picks of drafting for each 
square of the motive, in turn resulting in a 
weave repeating on 8 X 8. 

Keeping at the same foundation twills, 
the same motive as used in connection with 
Figs. 1 and 9, but still further increasing the 
drafting of the foundation twills for one 
more additional thread each way, i. e., § 
warp threads and 5 picks for each square of 
the “plain” setting used in connection with 
the ‘—, and ,—’* 3 harness twills for the 
foundation weaves, will result in the new 
checker board twill given in diagram Fig, 
10, the same repeating on 10 X Io. 


Weave Fig. 11 has for its foundation the 
—, and ,—* 4 harness twills, combined 
after the “plain” setting, using 5 warp 
threads of each foundation twill for each 
square in the motive, the new weave repeat- 
ing on 10 X 10. It may be well for the stu- 
dent to compare this weave with weave Fig. 
5, showing a different effect produced in the 
resultant weave by simply drafting one addi- 
tional warp thread and pick of the founda- 
tion twill for each square of the motive. 

Continuing to draft one more additional 


1 


thread, warp and filling ways, for each 
square of the motive in connection with ‘—, 
and ,—* 4 harness twills “plain” setting, i. e., 
as given in Fig. 11, in turn will result in a 
new checker board twill, given in diagram 
Fig. 12, the same having for its repeat 12 
warp threads X 12 picks. 

Weave Fig. 13 shows us again a well 
broken up effect for this class of checker 
board twills, produced in this instance by 
drafting only a few threads of the foundation 
twills for each square of the motive, as well 
as selecting for the latter a well broken up 
effect. 








construction 


warp threads and 3 picks of 





the foundation cae for each square of the 


threads and 12 picks. 

Weave Fig. 14 shows us a larger, and at 
the same time still more broken up effect, 
produced thus: 


af 
id 


*, "Hl. 


Foundation twills, the 3 harness un- 
even sided twills. 


twill for each square of the motive. 
Repeat of the new weave 18 











SCHOOL 


Weaves Figs. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 ar 
four checker board twills having for their 
foundation 1,1, and the ry? 5 harness regular 
twills. 

In connection with weave Fig. 15, the mo- 
tive is “plain” setting, using 5 warp threads 
and 5 picks of the foundation twills for each 
square of the motive, in turn resulting in a 
weave repeating on IO X IO. 

Weave Fig. 16 has the same foundation 
weaves and the same motive as weave Fig. 
15, with the difference of drafting 8 warp 
threads and 8 picks of each foundation 
weave for each square of the motive, in tur 
resulting in a weave repeating on 16 X 16, 
a weave which besides the checker board 
effect, shows up an additional over-checking 
effect. 

Weave Fig. 17 has for its motive diagram 
B, using 5 warp threads and 5 picks of the 
foundation twill for each square of the mo- 
tive, and when the new weave consequently 
calls for its repeat for 5 X 6 = 30 warp 
threads and 30 picks. 

Weave Fig. 18 has for its motive diagram 
D. Drafting 6 warp threads and 6 picks of 
either foundation twill for each square of the 
motive, will result in a weave repeating on 
6 X 6 = 36 warp threads and 36 picks. 

Weave Fig. 19 has for its motive diagram 
E, and for its drafting 5 warp threads of 


hy 


ce 





each foundation twill, the repeat of the new 
weave being 5 * 6 = 30 warp threads and 
30 picks. 

In connection with weaves Figs. 20, 21 
and 22, we show a collection of checker 
board twills, having for their foundation, the 
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4,1, and ,2,;% 7 harness regular twills. 

In connection with weave 20 we drafted 7 
threads of each foundation twill for each 
square of the “plain” setting, resulting in a 
weave repeating on 14 X 14. 

In connection with weave Fig. 21 we did 
the same drafting, using diagram B for the 
motive, the final weave repeating on 7 X 6 
= 42 warp threads and 42 picks. 

In connection with weave Fig. 22, the mo- 
tive used is after diagram A, the number of 
threads of each foundation twill drafted 
being 8, and the repeat of the weave 
24 X 24. 


Until now we always selected the same 


drafting of picks as used x warp threads, a 
feature which however is not always done, in 
some instances varying these two draftings, 
i. e., drafting then a different number of 
picks compared to that of warp threads, 
caused in some instances on account of the 


effect in the fabric required, in others on 
account of the different number of picks per 
inch used compared to the warp texture, and 
where possibly in the finished fabric an even 
check effect may be required. 

In order to explain the subject, 
companying 4 weaves, Figs. 
given. 

Weave Fig. 


the ac- 
23 to 26 are 


23 has for its foundation the 
3 harness uneven sided twills, for motive 
“plain” setting, for warp, drafting 3 threads 
of each foundation twill for every square of 
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the motive, and for filling drafting 4 picks of 
the respective foundation twill for each 
square of the motive, the resultant weave 
repeating on 6 X 7. 

Weave Fig. 24 has the same foundation 
twills, as well as the same motive as used in 
connection with weave Fig. 23, the warp 
drafting in this instance being 4, threads of 
each foundation twill, for each square of the 
motive, vice versa a filling drafting for 6 
ends, the resultant weave repeating on 
8 X< 10. 

In connection with weave Fig. 25 we 
used for our foundation twills the 4 harness 
unevensided regular twills, drafting them 


after the “plain” setting, using warp ways 4 
ends and filling ways 5 picks for the draft- 
ing, the resultant weave repeating on 8 X 9. 

Weave Fig. 26 has the same foundation 
twills and the same motive as given in con- 
nection with the preceding weave, using 
however in this instance 5 ends for warp 
drafting, in connection with 7 picks for the 
filling drafting, in turn resulting in a weave 
repeating on 10 X 12. 

Lesson: 

(Paint out two repeats of each weave in 
order to more clearly see its effect.) 

(1) Foundation 
harness twills. 

Motive ‘‘plain” setting. 

Draft 12 ends of each weave for each square 
of motive. 


weaves 1 and ;—2 3 
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FINISHING 


Repeat of weave 24 X 24. 

(2) Foundation weaves 1 ~~, and 
;--* 3 harness twills. et jaye 

Motive ae 

Draft 3 ends of each weave for each square 
of motive. 

Repeat of weave 12 12. 

(3) Fonndation weaves 1— 
harness twills. 

Motive 

Draft 4 ends of each weave for each 
square of motive. 

Repeat of weave 20 20. 

(4) Foundation wea ves OOS 
‘__, and ,—* 3 harness twills. Osmgomgooom 

Motive BOSOM eoOmeo 


OSOSDOMONOM 
Draft 3 ends of each weave MOSOMD BOD 


: ISOSOmDmOm 

for each square of motive. mooomso O 

Repeat of weave 30 30. SS TMICIRCHET 
-—_—_———_—_¢—________. 

PRACTICAL POINTS ON THE FINISHING 
OF WOOLEN GOODS. 


Ineo 


The finishing department is without ques- 
tion the most important section in a woolen 
mill. Practically speaking, we can divide the 
department into the wet and dry finishing, 


for which reason in some of the larger mills, 
a separate overseer is engaged for either 
section of the process thus quoted. 

The fulling or felting process, besides re- 
quiring care, combined with experience, at 
the same time requires a good soap, in order 
to attain good results. Without careful at- 
tention of the fuller to his work, either too 
much or too little soap used, as well as a 
careless preparation or application of the 
soap, overheating of the goods, or a neglect 
to look after them at the proper time, may 
result in spoiling the cloth under operation, 
no matter how careful the fulling mill is con- 
structed. 

The same with the process of washing or 
scouring of the goods, and where a mistake 
in the process may lead to dirty goods or 
ruined colors in the finished fabric. 

Gigging and napping are two more proc- 
esses calling for attention and good judg- 
ment on the part of the finisher, either or 
both of the processes quoted having much 
to do with a perfect finish, the beauty of 
handle, as well as the appearance of the fin- 
ished fabric, being processes which if not 
carefully watched may be the ruination of 
the fabric. 
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It must be remembered that there is no 
process in the finishing department that can 
be done by rule, every operation calling for 
an exercise of good judgment, backed by 
practical experience. Different kinds of 
fabrics certainly require a different treat- 
ment, but at the same time goods of the 
same style may be run somewhat different, 
or the materials used in the process may 
have been changed, and when the fabrics in 
turn may require a different handling in the 
finishing process, in order to secure uniform 
results. 

For example, let us consider the first 
process previously referred to, i. e., the full- 
ing. Suppose two pieces of goods of one 
style are fulled at different times and under 
different conditions. Say one of the pieces 
is fulled on Monday morning, and when the 
fulling mill as well as the room are at a low 
temperature, whereas the other piece is 
fulled later on, and when then the tempera- 
ture of the fulling mill, as well as the room, 
is higher. It will be readily grasped by the 
reader that the fabric in the latter case will 
full quicker, and when then care must be 
exercised that in the latter case the fabric 
does not run too warm, a feature which in 
turn might bleed or run the colors in the 
fabric. 

Again, fabrics, even if they are of one 
range, will vary in length as well as their 
weight per yard. The finisher then must 
carefully watch these items in order to 
bring them up in their finished weight as 
nearly uniform as possible. 

One of the chief reasons why the complete 
process of finishing woolens is not so easily 
mastered by the learner is the fact that the 
different processes are entirely different, and 
not so easily mastered as a whole by one 
person, except he works up his way and puts 
in some of his time at each process. Where- 
as, for example, a weaver if bright and in- 
dustrious, cannot help but master all the 
work connected with running a weave room. 
It is different in the finishing room, and 
where the different processes as fulling and 
scouring, gigging, shearing, etc., all are dif- 
ferent trades as we might say. What kind 
of work would a shear tender accomplish if 
left alone to run a fulling mill, or possibly 
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worse still to have a fuller or gigger try and 
grind shear blades? 

Each department needs its study, and the 
successful finisher in his days had to master 
ne after the other, giving then his sole at- 
tention to the one process only. 

Besides the mechanical processes, a most 
mportant item for the finisher is the buying 
of the proper for his department. 
“The best is good enough” and afterwards 
its proper preparing for the fulling as well as 
scouring process. The importance of prop- 
erly boiling of the soap should not be under- 
estimated by him. Do not consider it suffi- 
cient when all the ingredients are dissolved, 
lo not undervalue the importance of several 
hours of cooking in connection with many 
kinds of soap, which otherwise might lose 
their body, i. e., get thin and watery, and in 
turn unfit for use. 


———— 
AN ENGLISH NOVELTY IN THE CON- 


STRUCTION OF A THREAD GUIDE 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 


soap 


The object aimed at in the construction of 
this guide is to produce means for the ready 
adjustment of its eye in relation to the 
spindle, the adjustment at the same time 
being what we can term locked. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
shows a thread board with the new thread 
guide applied thereto, in its side elevation, 
showing also a portion of the thread board 
rail of a spinning frame, and to which the 


Fig.d 

42 

23 
Ci 


thread board is attached; the thread guide 
being shown in its operative (see full lines) 
and inoperative (see dotted lines) positions. 
Fig. 2 is a front elevation of the thread 
guide, thread board and rail, with the thread 
guide shown in inoperative position. 
Numerals of reference in the illustrations 
indicate thus: 1 represents the thread board 


rail of an ordinary spinning frame and to 
which are attached the series of thread 
boards 2 (one only shown) which are made 
of iron or wood, as the case may be. These 
thread boards 2, are fastened to the thread 
board rail by means of bolts 3 and hinged 
plates 4. The thread board 2 is held in 
proper position by means of stops or projec- 
tions situated at suitable distances apart 
along the length of the rail 1, or on the end 
frames of the machine, of which rail 1 forms 
a part thereof. 

Five indicates the thread board guides, 
which are fastened to the thread board 2 
(although if so desired they may be fastened 
directly onto rail 1) by means of hinges 6, 
thus allowing the guides to be moved out of 
operative position when so desired for the 
purpose of doffing. Securing plates form 
part of the thread board guides and are fast- 
ened by means of bolts 7 onto the thread 
board 2, the bolt holes being slotted to per- 
mit of longitudinal adjustment of the thread 
board guide. 

The thread board guides are made of 
sheet metal, and formed into the shape as 
shown in the illustrations, the front portion 
at 8 being slotted so as to permit of the in- 
sertion of the thread guide wire 9. The 
other end is turned up as at 10, being slotted 
at 11 to enable a grooved screw nut 12 to 
be passed therethrough and screwed onto 
the other end of the thread guide wire 9. 
The screw nut 12 is grooved at 13, the 
groove embracing the upturned portion Io, 
which arrangement allows the nut to be 
turned round by a spanner or other tool, at 
the same time preventing it from moving 
longitudinally. 

By this means the thread guide wire 9 can 
be adjusted in a longitudinal direction, so as 
to enable the guide wire 9 to be brought di- 
rectly over the centre of the spindle. The 
thread guide wire is flattened at 14 and 
passes through the slot at 8 in the thread 
guide, thereby preventing the guide wire 
from turning. 


cptelhsntinharmelipenacntaiaiaes 

It is conjectured that the word hank, signi- 
fying a skein of yarn, came from Hanckinus 
de Brabant, a weaver who, among others, re- 
ceived from Edward III. letters of protection 
to exercise his mystery of making woolen 
cloth in England. 





FOREIGN NOVELTIES 


NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Overcoating. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 103X116. 


Warp—6400 ends, 16 harness fan y draw. 


y J 25 dents (@ 4 | 


21% > " 
7 i I dent (a 3) 


67"' wide in loom, 


end, 2 ply, 2/45s worsted, dark gray mix 
ends, 2/45s worsted, dark gray mix 
rend, 2 ply, 2/45s worsted, dark gray mix 
6 nds, 2/458 worsted, dark gray mix 
rend, 2 ply, 2/45s worsted, dark gray mix (hard twist.) 
46 ends, 2/458 worsted, dark gray. 


; ends. 


ard twist.) 


(hard twist. 


Repeat of pattern. 


Filling—105 picks per inch, arranged thus: — 
114 picks, 2/45s worsted, dark pray mix. 
1 pick, 2 ply, 2/45s worsted, dark gray mix 
1 pick, 2/45s worsted, dark gray mix 


116 picks. 


hard twist. 


Repeat of pattern. 


Finish—W orsted Melton finish, 56 inches wide. 


Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 


x are mM aS) oR 


Complete Weave. Repeat 64X 4. 


Warp—t650 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 
Reed—13 X 2=63%% inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 


2 ends, 2/648 worsted, black, twisted over with 2 fold, 
= Ate mercerized cotton, white -= 2ends 
nd, 2 ply, 3! $ run woolen cheviot yarn, dark gray....= 1 end 
snd, 2 ply, 3% run woolen cheviot yarn, black and 
light gray end 
snd, 2 ply, 3! , Tun woolen cheviot yarn, pearl end 
nd, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray. end 
nd, 2 ply, 33 run woolen cheviot yarn, black and 
light gray end 
nd, 2ply, 34g4run woolen cheviot yarn, ‘light gray. end 
nd, 3 ply, 3% run woolen cheviot yarn, red end 
nd, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot y: arn, black and — 
light gray.... end 
‘nd, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, pearl end 
nd, aply, 334 run woolen cheviot yarn, black and — 
light gray end 
ends, 2 ply, 3% run woolen cheviot yarn, , light gray= 2ends 
end, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark gray= end 
end, 2 ply, 3% run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray....= end 
end, 4 fold, 2/408 mercerized cotton, white = tend 
2 ends, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, 
light gray.. ends 
end, 4 fold, 2/4¢ $s mercerized cotton, white end 
end, 2 ply, 334 run woolen cheviot yarn, dark grav. end 
rend, 2ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, black and end 
light gray ee end 
end, 2 ply, 3% run woolen cheviot yarn, pearl......... end 
end, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, black and 
light gray . end 
2 ends,2 ply, 3*. run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray= ends 


black and 


1end, 2 ply, 34g run woolen cheviot yarn, dark 
1 end, ply, 34¢ run woolen cheviot yarn, pearl. 
rend, 2 ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray 
1 end, ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn, black 
light gray 
end, 2 ply, 34% run woolen cheviot yarn, light gray. 
1 end, ply, 344 run woolen cheviot yarn * dark gray 


Repeat of pattern: 


Filling—28 picks pe 


inch, all 2 ply 345 run woole: 


black. 


Finish—Cheviot finish, 


cheviot yarn, 


56 inches wide 


Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave, Kepeat 52X4. 


Warp—z2015 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 


__ § 6 dents @ 2 ends 
Reed Y1dent @1 end 
Dress— 


f = 68! wide. 


rend, 24, run woolen cheviot yarn, black...... 


3 ends, 2 ly, 4run woolen cheviot yarn, black and 


1 end, 2%, run woolen chev iot yarn, black. — 
ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, black and. gray= 
ends, single 22s worsted black, twisted over with 

2/30s mercerized cotton, pearl.. 
end, 2 ply, 43g run woolen cheviot yarn, ’ biue. 

3 ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, black 

and gray. 

1end, 24 rua w oolen cheviot yarn, dlack 

2 ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen cheviot, yarn, black and gray= 

2e nds, single 22s worsted black, tw isted over with 2 308 

mercerized cotton, pez arl 
end, a ply, 6 run woolen cheviot yarn, green 

3 ends, 2 p y, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, black 

and gray 

tend, 24 run woolen cheviot yarn, black 
ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen cheviot yarn, green.... 

: ends, single 22s worsted black, twisted over with 2 2/308 

mercerized cotton, pearl ends 
end, single 12s worsted, black, twisted over withs sing le 
248 worsted, green, knotted yarn. = 
3 ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen yarn, black 
and gray, 
end, 234 run woolen yarn, 
ends, single 22s worsted, black, twisted over 
with 2/308 mercer ized cotton, pearl.. 
end, 244 run woolen yarn, black ) 
ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen y arn, black and ‘gr ay. 
end, 2% run woolen yarn, blz ack 

3 ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen yarn, black and gray...... = 
end, single 128 worsted, black, twisted over with single 

24s worsted, green, knotted yarn 

3 ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen yarn, black and gray } 
end, "2h run woolen yarn, bl ack 
ends, 2 ply, 4 run woolen yarn, black and gray...... 

2 ends, single 22s worsted, bi: ick, twisted over with 2 /30 s 
mercerized cotton, pez BiG Saccs Mikes bcoksasers = 2 


Repeat of pattern: 104 


Filling—32 picks per inch arranged thus : — 
1 pic k, 
10 pic ks, 
1 pick, 

1 pick, 


2 ply, 6 run woolen cheviot, green. 
2% run woolen cheviot yarn, black. 
2 ply, 444 run woolen cheviot yarn, blue. 
single a worsted, black, twisted over } 
w ith 2/49s mercerized cotton, pearl. 
2 picks, 24g run woolen cheviot yarn, black... s+ f 
1 pick, single 22s worsted, bl: ick, twisted over 
with 2/408 mercerized cotton pearl.... 
12 picks, 2'¢ run woolen cheviot yarn, black:::- 
t pick, single 22s worsted, black, twisted over 
2/408 mercerized cotton, pearl.. 
2 picks, 244 run woolen cheviot yarn, black.... 
1 pick, single 22s worsted, black, twisted over 
2/408 mercerized cotton, pearl. 


6=06 pic k 


Repeat of pattern: 112 pick 


Finish—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Worsted Suitings. 


\ collection of 45° twill weaves (neat, small fancy twills) 


repeating respectively on 8, 10 and 12 harness. 


Warp—4240 ends 2/36s worsted—fancy mix—8, 10 and 
12 harness straight draws respectively. 


Reed—16X 4=66" wide in loom. 


Filling—Same counts and mix as warp. 


Finish—Clear worsted finish, 56°’ wide. 


Worsted Coating. 


DOOD SOOO 


IKI) Complete Weave. 
ooeeCee im@@oor 


Repeat 12X12. 

BBOM OM : 
RI Warp—s4g900 ends, 2/40 
OSU EBOOOUDIee 
J” BRIO) 
Omeoon poe im 
OWMKIRIRIKICIX) 
BOOCDOms, ‘cm 
DOI KIMIKIXIKICIXIXIX 


s worsted, 
12 harness straight draw. 


Reed—18X 4=68 inches in loom. 
Filling—g6 picks per inch single 
13’s worsted. 
Finish—Clear worsted 
finished width. 


face, nap on back, 56 inches 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 92X92. 


Warp—8580 ends, 24 harness fancy draw. 


Reed—22X 6=65 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


26 ends, 2/568 worsted, black. 
1 end, 2/56s worsted, "bl: ack, twiste d over with pear! silk= 
1 end, 2/s6s worsted, black and QTAY~ +. ss eseeeeveenees 
ze nds, 2/56s worsted, dark gray mix 
1end, 2/56s worsted, black, twisted over with peari siik= 
1e nd, 2/56s worsted, black and ON onan 4.080.994 00866 = 
32 ends, 2/56s worsted, Dlack.....cscscccccecserseececees 
1end, 2/568 worsted, black, twisted over with peer silk=: 
rend, 2/56s worsted, black and gray. 
12 ends, a/56s worsted, dark gray mix. 
1end, 2/56s worsted, black, twisted over with pe: arl silk— 
I end, 2/s56s worsted, black and gray 
2 ends, 2/56s worsted, black 


ends 
end 
end 

2 ends 
end 
end 
ends 
end 
end 
ends 
end 
end 
ends 


Repeat of pattern: 92 ends 


Filling—Same arrangement, colors and counts of yarn 
as used in warp, 105 picks per inch. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


_ 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Kepeat 256X 16. 


Warp—6850 ends, 20 harness fancy draw. 
Reed—13X8=—66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress:— 


4 ends, 2/36s worsted, black and gray twist.. 
4 ends, 2/36s worsted, dark gray 
1end, 2/54s worsted, black, twisted 
over with white silk 

2/528 worsted, white, twisted (* 
over with single sas black 
4 ends, 2/36s worsted, dark gray 
4 ends, 2/35s worsted, black and gray twist..... } 
4 ends, 2/368 w orsted, dark 


24192 ends. 


1 end, = 16 ends 


= 48 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 256 ends 













FOREIGN NOVELTIES 

























‘slline—Q2 picks per inch, arranged thus :— 2 ends, 2/48s worsted, black and white ; —* 
FURR OE 7 , 8 2 ends, 2 ply 54 run woolen yarn, black.......... 5 a= 8 ends 
4 picks 2/368 worsted, dark gray....... ++ coming ) <5 a 
1 pick, 2/52s worsted, black and) Repeat of pattern: 40 ends 

white twisted over with single S ye oe 56 picks 

ae ae ss oswadapess ij rx 34) ~ ae Filling—75 picks per inch, all 2/3cs worsted cheviot, 

1 pic 2/52s worste aC twistec j ¢ 

over with white silk...... J black. 
4 picks, 2/36s worsted, dark gray. . ‘ . aa vd ; 
4 picks, 2/368 worsted. black and gray ) x x =240 picks /inish—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 

QBS cccvcercccccscccveccecoecos —, 

Repeat of pattern 256 picks 

Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 





Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 


Worsted eee 


Complete Weave. Repeat 48X 4. 


Doyen = Warp—1870 nds, 8 harness straight 
OL eR kek draw. 
a 1 aon Reed—14X 2=67 inches wide in loom 
ee 30 «6Dress—1 end, 3 ply d. & tw. 


ree t ee (1 end, 2/s52s we 

mn nie ’ 52 orsted, 

OzexT | _ black and red......- ‘| 

ee: ao ee 41 end, 2/528 worsted, }=1 
1 new i black { | 


" ra and yellow... | 
Oe aay | 1 end, 2/s52s worsted, blue } +X 2= 4 ends 
~ ras aoa 1 end, 2plysrunw oolen cheviot | 
ee ee yarn, green and white.... } 
an ae 1end, 2/} run woolen cheviot } ) 
oeek ee een { Se pales ail 
, a 1end, 2 ply 5run woolen cheviot (* ° 
ee 4 oh yarn, green and white.... J 
ate OL Y, rend, 2} run woolen dunia ) 
Ane ieee yarn, Dlack.....csccccces. { a i acl 
; A: Tt 1end,2 ply § run woolen cheviot { ¢ rasts Cacs 
4 aq yarn, green and white.. 
oD if rend, 3} run. woolen cheviot 
ban 4 eer tee 
een 1 end, 2 ply 5 run woolen chevi- ‘| a= 4 ends 
OS—OCOmEO "ot yarn, green and white J 


OOMBDOM 1 end, bap d. and tw. 


{1 2/528 wereiee, } 
| black and red..... | 
3 1 end, 2/528 worsted, | 





black and yellow... f=" 
(1 end, 2/52s worsted, \ | . en 
. r . . : e ( z= e 
A collection of Novelties in Diagonals, repeating respect- Beate cossaieere 
{ 


1 end, a ply § run woolen chevi- 
ot yarn, green and white } 

1end, 2} run, woolen cheviot | 
ee ‘ 

1 end, 2 ply s run woolen cheviot > x a= 4 ends 


ively on 5 and 12 harness. 


Warp—66oo ends, 2/48s worsted, any fashionable mix, 
10 and 12 harness straight draws. 

























j ? : o yarn, green and white.... j 
Reed—25 X 4=66 inches wide in loom. . 1 end, 2} run woolen cheviot ) 
meeps i : . s Fare; CIE. ...cccrcvcdece ar ane aaa 
Filling—3/48s worsted, 80 picks per inch. Seanneot 1 end, 2 ply § run woolen chevi-f * ?= 4 ends 
es " . . : noomgeno ot yarn, green and white. } 
Finish—C lear worsted finish, 56 inches wide. Someone 1 end, 2 ply 5 aio chevi- } 
BmUOmmeno ot yarn, black and blue- | 
e rer ee > a= 4 ends 
oo r 1 ends, 2 ply § run woolen chevi- | 
BOOSEOOm ot yarn, green and white } 
Woolen Cheviot Suiting 1 end, 2} run woolen cheviot yarn, black........ , 
. 1 end, 2 ply 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, green and a= 4 ends 
MEL Ata 50 toca a velewaaua tes xeaeees stone 
1 end, 2} run woolen chevoit yarn, olive..... ° 
1 end, 2 ply 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, green and ! X 6=12 ends 
x5 X5 WRB. onc ccvsreseccccven scucee oocovees 
. 1 end, 2} run woolen cheviot VEST, OVEs.c0ccvcese 
. EEL Complete Weave. 1 end, 2 ply § run woolen cheviot yarn, green anf $10 ends 
I os Sioa ensn ds eek Vsewesecenees 
SCOOOCM—OOmmEooo Repeat 806 — cake 
meeOOooommeooooo ; Repeat of pattern: 72 ends 
BEE ROOMS eee 7 


ae 
OOM SMOOOSODOOOOMe 
Warp—4265 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 


Filling—32 picks per inch arranged thus: 










= sna > wl : 1 pick, 2} run woolen cheviot yarn, black, twisted 
Reed—16 X 4=66 inches wide in loom. over with 2/80s mercerized cotton, white \ ee 
Dress— 1 pick, 2 ply 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, black and {* 7— 4! 
SINOR ene cnecstvedcec ss vsntetbesbeewabes 
k and gray twist...= 8 is ‘ 
— yet s a eee eto — oo - — 1 pick, 2} run woolen cheviot yarn, black, twisted ! 
To re ae tee ith 2/80s merce rized cotton, white } x 4284 picks 
d gra = 8 ends loti: 
sonmn, 6 ply Si ioe Weel yun, Dre gny: K 8 — 1 pick, 2 ply § run woolen cheviot yarn, black..... 
2 ends, 2 ply s§ run woolen yarn, black..................= 2 ends aoa 


neg 2 . RZ nix 
2 ends, 2 ply 54 run woolen yarn, black...........-....- = 2 ends Repeat of pattern: $8 picks 
8 ends, 2 ply 54 run woolen yarn, black and gray twist... 8 ends : . i hs : 
4 ends, 2 ply 54 run woolen yarn, black........ 0... ++e+0 = 4ends Finish—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Continued from March, 


[he next item to be taken into considera- 
tion is what kind of wool washing machine 
is best to use. A scouring machine should 
not be run at an excessive rate of speed, for 
the fact that the floating of the wool through 
the liquor rather than dragging the wool 
through the liquor is considered best, for the 
reason that the forks in a machine, if travel- 
ing at an excessive speed, will tend to felt 
the material, forming it more or less in a 
ropy shape, a feature detrimental to wool 
destined for worsted spinning. The point 
required in the latter instance is that the 
wool must remain open, when passing 
through the squeezing rolls, i. e., when leav- 
ing the bowl of the machine, and the only 
way to obtain this result is to use the wool 





in the scouring bath in as gentle a manner 
as possible, allowing it, as mentioned before, 
to float through the liquor. 

It may be here worth while to describe the 
new McNaught wool washer, as introduced 
in this country by Stoddard, Haserick, 
Richards & Co., the action of which with 
reference to the accompanying diagram Fig. 
1 is as follows: The scouring liquor is placed 
in a settling tank C, from which it is deliv- 
ered, by a centrifugal pump, in quantities as 
required, into the washing bowl A. The 
wool is placed in the washing trough B, hav- 
ing a perforated bottom, the scouring liquor 
entering said trough B through this perfor- 
ated bottom, in turn mixing itself thor- 
oughly with the wool. Dotted line D indi- 
cates the height of the scouring liquor in the 
washing trough B, and dotted line E that of 
the liquor in tank C. The rakes F drop into 
the scouring liquor and the wool as in 
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trough B, and at the same time have im- 
parted to them a slow, forward motion, 
which in turn moves the wool gently along, 
allowing its locks to open out as the liquor 
soaks into them and the natural refuse mat- 
ter in the wool to drop out, and this without 
matting the fibres or swashing them about. 
The motion given to the rakes is a slow, 
even forward one, calculated to give the best 
results. The refuse matter, previously re- 
ferred to, meanwhile drops to the bottom of 
the trough B, and thence through its per- 
forations to the floor of the bowl A, which is 
slanting (as shown), and thus allows it to 
fall into one corner, from which it is then 
easily removed when the liquor in the bowl 
A is run off, having from extensive use be- 
come devoid of its scouring properties, etc., 
etc. The saturated wool is then carried to 
the squeeze rolls, outside the trough, the 
liquor is squeezed out and the wool passed 
forward to the washing bowl of the next ma- 
chine in the series, and the squeezed out 
liquor returned to the settling tank C, as 
previously referred to. The composition of 
the scouring liquor in tank C is then: the 
mixture of sud and grease floating lightly 
on the top, dirt falling to the bottom and 
resting at the lower corner, leaving the mid- 
dle portions of said composition compara- 
tively clean, and which in turn is then drawn 
by the centrifugal pump, before mentioned, 
into the bowl A. 

The squeeze head of this machine is also 
of a most ingenious construction, in that the 
wool does not actually float into the nip of 
the two squeeze rollers, but it is washed for- 
ward by such a flow of water, that the fibres 
never lie in a sodden mass, and are partially 
separated from each other by the water they 
contain, so that it is easy for sand and other 
dirt to escape. Once away from the fibre, 
the sand and dirt can never come again to 
the rollers, for, instead of falling back into 
the washing trough B, which contains the 
wool, the stream of sud from the trough B, 
where the wool is washed, washes the sand 
through perforated plates into a trough, 
from which it is pumped to the settling tank 
C. Here there is no agitation, and the sand 
and other heavy impurities quickly settle to 
the bottom of the tank, which, as shown in 


en eT 
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the diagram, is so shaped that everything 
falls towards the outlets, and when the cocks 
are opened, all sediment is readily flushed 
clear away. 

Two, three or four bowl machines of this 
system of wool scouring machinery are met 
with, according to the character of the wool 
the mill has to deal with. 

The next process the wool undergoes is 
drying, i. e., the wool on leaving the wash- 
ing machine is carried to the dryer. It is 
an important process, since by careless 
handling in this department (overdrying the 
wool) the fibre may get hurt, the ideal dry- 
ing machine being one calculated to pass the 
wool forward to the next process unimpaired 
in vitality and working qualities. Most 
manufacturers prefer the cold air system, 
since it is rather impossible to reduce the 
moisture very much below the humidity of 
the atmosphere, and consequently all danger 
to the wool is avoided at this process, 
whereas in connection with hot air drying 
machines, it is possible to extract the mois- 
ture and dry the cells until they become hard 
and brittle. The degree of moisture to ex- 
tract from the wool varies according to the 
quality and methods of treatment, frequently 
a considerable amount of moisture being al- 
lowed to remain in fine wools which are next 
carded, since its presence serves in a very 
considerable degree to render the fabric 
more elastic and pliable, hence better fitted 
to withstand the operation of straightening 
and opening the tufts of wool, as performed 
by the carding engine. It is usual at this 
stage of the process to oil the wool slightly 
so as to assist its passage through the card, 
a practice to which however not all worsted 
spinners adhere, some being opposed to the 
use of oil, which if used, should always be of 
the very best kind, having the properties of 
oxidizing little, retaining its fluidity, saponi- 
fying easily, and not becoming rancid. 

If dealing with wools as coming from 
Australia, Cape of Good Hope and Buenos 
Ayres, we meet with wools more or less in- 
fested with a peculiar burr, a spiral burr, 
and which has to be taken out of the wool 
before the same can be subjected to the next 
process, by means of carbonizing such burry 
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wools. In our domestic wools this burr is 
very little met with, however all wools are 
more or less injured by the presence of 
vegetable impurities, the larger ones of 
which as well as such as are loose in the 
fleece, are taken out by the sorter or fall out 
in the process, a feature which this spiral 
burr will not do, it will cling to the fibres, 
and consequently when met with in a lot of 
wool under operation, it has to be removed 
by carbonizing, although some mills use for 
this purpose the burr picker. In connection 
with large, common burrs, carbonizing does 
not need to be practiced, since in that in- 
stance most any burr picker should remove 
such large burrs successfully. 

The spiral burr consists of a slender rib- 
bon of vegetable matter, from 2 to 4 inches 
in length, having both margins turned out- 
ward and both armed with sharp, projecting 
spines. This ribbon is wound into a com- 
pact spheroid with the armed edges on the 
exterior prepared to catch hold of any suit- 
able object that may present itself. Once 
fixed in the fibres of fine wools, it is almost 
impossible to dislodge them by mechanical 
means, especially without hurting the staple, 
and for which reason the carbonizing proc- 
ess is used in connection with such wools, if 
met with. The most often used agent for 
this purpose is a dilute solution sulphuric 
acid of from 4 to 5 degrees Baume with 
which the wool is saturated, then hydro-ex- 
tracted and dried quickly in a room heated 
to 250 deg. F., and when the moisture from 
the acid bath will pass quickly away, leaving 
the acid in the wool. The latter, on account 
of its affinity for water, naturally seeks out 
for this purpose the vegetable fibres, which 
are already soaked and swollen, the union of 
which decomposes said vegetable fibres, 
leaving only cinders that can easily after- 
wards be removed from the wool either by 
shaking, beating or washing. Wool thus 
carbonized should be immediately washed 
after the process. 

Another process of carbonizing, some- 
times mentioned or met with, is by means of 
chloride of aluminum. The wool to be car- 
bonized is for this purpose entered in a 
chloride of aluminum bath from 6 to 7 deg. 
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B., and carefully handled, and the carboniz- 
ing fluid permitted to operate for a few 
hours. The wool is then taken out, hydro- 
extracted, and dried at a medium tempera- 
ture, and entered into the carbonizing 
chamber, which is heated to about 194 deg. 
F., and in which the wool is left for one hour, 
during which time the vegetable matter is 
disintegrated. The remains of the vegetable 
fibres, i. e., dust, is then removed from the 
wool by beating, after which the weol is 
washed in soft water with fuller’s earth, and 
when the soluble chloride of aluminum is 
readily removed. This process is not as 
liable to be injurious to the fibre as the acid 
process. 

Another process of carbonizing requires 
that the wool be exposed to muriatic fumes 
for three to four hours in an air tight room, 
after which the temperature should be raised 
to 212 degrees or more for a short time; 
fresh air should then be admitted, after which 
the wool should be washed when cool. In this 
last operation, the wool must be nearly, but 
not quite dry at the outset. 

The next process the thus cleaned fibre is 
subjected to, is to prepare it for the comber, 
and which is done in two ways, according to 
the length of staple, extra long stapled fibres, 
five or more inches, being passed through 
several gill boxes of the preparatofy set, 
whereas the bulk of the fibre—medium and 
short staple wools—are first carded and fi- 
nally passed, if so desired, through one or two 
of the last boxes of the preparatory set. For 
this reason we next have to consider the wor- 
sted card, i. e., the carding of the wool fibre 
as used in the manufacture of worsted yarns, 
and when the wool is opened, separated and 
crossed while passing through the wire cloth- 
ing of the carding engine to be finally uni- 
formly straightened and extenuated in the 
gilling operation. 

The worsted card consists of a low frame- 
work of iron, supporting two or more large 
hollow wooden or iron cylinders, also called 
sometimes “swifts” on account of their great 
surface speed, their surface being covered 
with what is known as card clothing. Paral- 
lel with these cylinders and closely hugging 
the upper half of each, are several pairs of 
smaller cylinders, also covered with card 
clothing, said cylinders being known as 





“workers and strippers.” The clothing of 
the worker is arranged inclined to that of the 
main cylinder, hence by this means as well as 
a comparatively slower surface speed, the 
worker takes a portion of the tangled wool 
from the swift and carries it to the stripper, 
which runs at a higher speed, and having its 
teeth inclined in the direction of its motion, 
i. e., the same direction as those of the swift, 
and thus strips the worker and returns the 
wool to the swift or main cylinder. The wool 
is successively carried from one pair of 
workers to the other, each one taking hold of 
portions of the tangled wool. 

In addition to the workers and strippers, 
there are other small cylinders met with on 
the card, viz: the “fancy” whose work is to 
raise all the material up out of the wires of 
the swift, into which it has been forced by 
its velocity in passing the different strippers. 
To accomplish this, the clothing of the fancy 
consists of long, fine steel wires, which are 
set a little way into the clothing of the swift: 
besides the surface velocity of the fancy is 
greater than that of the main cylinder or 
swift, by means of which the clothing of the 
fancy will brush up, i. e., raise the stock suf- 
ficiently on the swift in order to prepare it 
for the doffer cylinder, which revolves slowly 
and in an opposite direction to that of the 
swift, and for which reason the latter will de- 
posit the material upon the surface of the 
doffer cylinder, and which in turn transfers 
the material to the second swift of the wor- 
sted card, and where the process is repeated, 
an additional doffer being required provided 
we should meet with a worsted carding en- 
gine containing three main cylinders. How- 
ever two swifts or main cylinders are the 
construction most frequently met with, and 
when after the wool arriving on the second 
doffer cylinder, the film is then stripped from 
the latter by means of a device known as the 
“doffer comber,” which throws off the wool 
in a thin film, and transfers it (by condensing 
it through a funnel into a sliver) to a revolv- 
ing axle of wood (balling head) and around 
which it is wound in a ball, after which the 
material is ready for those processes belong- 
ing more especially to the manufacture of 
worsted yarns, i. e., back washing, gilling, 
combing, drawing and spinning. 

Before going more in detail with the lat- 
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ter processes, it might be well to give a short 
description of the action of the worsted card 
on the wool while passing through it:—The 
wool is now universally fed to the breaker 
card by means of what is known as the 
‘Bramwell Feed,” the same consisting prin- 
cipally of a hopper in which the wool to be 
fed is placed by the operator, said hopper 
having a grating at the bottom for the re- 
moval of dirt, etc., dropping from the stock. 
\n elevating spiked apron is provided at the 
front end of the hopper, to which the stock 
adheres, and is thus taken up out of the hop- 
per. Situated near the top of the hopper and 
sufficiently close to the apron, is a reciprocat- 
ing comb, having a slow but long sweep in 
front of the apron, the object of said comb 
being to carry off the surplus wool adhering 
to the spikes on the apron, and brush it back 
into the hopper, thus leaving the proper 
amount of wool evenly distributed over the 
apron so as to produce an even feed. The 
stock remaining on the apron is then carried 
over the top roller and there meets another, 
but shorter, apron running at a higher speed, 
being also provided with flexible leather 
strips, which brush the wool off from the 
teeth of the apron, and convey -it into the 
trough of the machine, which is used as a 
scale to weigh the stock and deliver the cor- 
rect amount at intervals to the apron of 
the feed. The scale or trough is formed of 
two covered wings, held together by suitable 
weights, and the mechanism, suspended on 
steel knife edges, being balanced with mova- 
ble weights, which can be fixed to allow any 
weight of wool desired to be collected in 
the scale, before the same is emptied onto 
the endless feed apron of the feeder. When 
the scale has received the required amount of 
stock, a small trigger is automatically lib- 
erated, which action causes a projection to 
catch on one of the teeth of a revolving disc 
connected with an automatic clutch, and this 
in turn disengages the driving mechanism of 
the spiked apron of the hopper, thus instant- 
ly stopping further delivery of stock to the 
scale, which now remains at rest, that is, 
closed. At the proper time, that is, when the 
feed apron has traveled sufficiently far 
to enable the next lot to fall properly 
on said apron, the wings of the scales 
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are automatically opened apart and the 
wool is deposited onto the feed apron. The 
scale is now closed again for receiving the 
stock, and the spiked apron is started, thus 
delivering stock again to said scale. 

The wool as thus fed to the feed apron of 
the machine gradually comes in contact with 
the feed rolls of the carding engine proper, 
and which revolve very slowly, and the woo! 
progresses through them at a corresponding 
speed. As soon as the wool appears on the 
side adjacent to the main cylinder, the teeth 
in the faster revolving surface of the latter 
come in contact with it, and the carding op- 
eration begins by the engagement of these 
teeth with the wool. Some of the fibre, not 
being immediately released by the feed rolls, 
will be combed, as it were, by the flying 
teeth; other locks will be suddenly seized 
with such force that the fibres composing 
them will be more or less separated by the 
shock and then carried forward to the suc- 
ceeding workers, strippers, fancy and doffer, 
and from there in the same manner through 
the second section of the card. 

On account of the varying rates of speed 
of the different cylinders engaged at each 
transfer of the fibre, the opening and 
straightening process is continued until final- 
ly the last doffer is reached, where a comb- 
knife releases it as a thin beautiful film, which 
is passed through the press rolls and wound 
into a ball preparatory to being combed. 

In order to get the best results from the 
card, the stock should be properly oiled and 
the clothing present a smooth, regular sur- 
face, the teeth of which being kept sharp. The 
spaces between workers and swift should 
be carefully graduated, and the setting of 
the card clothing not too coarse for the wool 
under operation, since if too coarse, knots 
may be formed. The same may be the result 
if the teeth are too dull or the wool too wet. 

We now come to the process known as 
back washing and gilling, both processes be- 
ing produced on the machine known as the 
‘combined back washing and screw gill ball- 
ing machine,” by means of which the wool is 
freed from oil, which had previously been 
added to facilitate carding, and discoloration 
and is drawn and straightened previous to 
combing. A number of balls of slivers are 
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ior this purpose put up in a creel in the rear 
of the machine, and next passed through 
two vats containing suds of hot soap and wa- 
er, each vat containing a pair of immersing 
ind squeezing rollers. After leaving the 
ueezing rollers of the second vat, the sliv- 
rs pass over heated copper drums in order 
to dry said slivers, and from there to the rol- 
rs of the gill box of the machine. The ob- 
ject of the latter device is to straighten the 
fibres, that is prepare them for combing. 

This method of gilling in connection with 
ack washing is similar to the gilling done 

y the preparing set, to which we will refer 
later on. According to the use of either one 

r two gill boxes in combination with back 
washing, they equal the last or the two last 
vill boxes of the preparing set. 

Gilling consists in taking the wool and 
straightening the fibres by a series of succes- 
sive gillings in order that the operation of 
ombing may be conducted with greater fa- 
ility. No matter how many gill boxes are 
used, the principle of either box is the same, 
i.e., to straighten and separate the fibres of 
the wool preparatory to combing it. 

In connection with very long wools with a 
staple of over five inches or more, as men- 
tioned before, carding is not advisable, and 
for which reason such wools are subjected in 
place of it to several gilling boxes in succes- 
sion, and when the wool is fed by hand after 
being transformed in a kind of lap with the 
fibres lying as much as possible one way in 
the first gill box, and there received by a pair 
of fluted rollers known as feeding or back 
rollers (it will be readily understood that in 
connection with carded wools the sliver as 
coming from the back washer feeds itself au- 
tomatically to the gill box). During this 
passage, the material comes in contact with 
the pins of the fallers, being round or flat 
steel pins fixed in rows in steel bars which 
travel forward by means of two screws, be- 
tween the threads of which they run. When 
these fallers arrive at the ends of these 


screws, they drop down into a second pair of 
screws, grooved in the opposite direction, 
which carry the fallers back again below their 
starting point, from which they are lifted up 
again to their working position in the upper 
pair of screws, 1. e., 


ready again for com- 
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mencing their forward journey, by an ar- 
rangement of cams fixed in the ends of the 
screws. 

The draft in the gill box is produced by 
having a greater surface speed for the front 
rollers. (drawing rollers) compared to the 
back rollers (feeding rollers) which causes 
the material to be drawn more rapidly 
through the first mentioned pair than deliv- 
ered by the others. During its travel, from 
one pair of rollers to the other, the wool 
passes through steel pins which are set in 
steel bars (fallers) which operation separates 
the fibre, or, technically speaking, opens the 
wool. Great care must be exercised during 
the process of gilling, or the fibres will be 
broken by the strain, and unfitted for wor- 
sted spinning. 

In the first and second gill box, the ma- 
terial is, after each gilling process, wound in 
a lap, whereas after leaving number three box 
it is no more wound in a lap, but transformed 
into a sliver by being passed through a round 
hole in a piece of brass or steel, next drawn 
down by a pair of presser rollers and depos- 
ited in a sliver can. Generally six, or about 
that number, of these cans are put at the 
back of number four gill box, and the union 
of the slivers (one from each can) submitted 
to the action of the machine, and drawn out 
from six to eight times their original length. 
This leveling of the slivers by doubling is the 
backbone for producing even worsted yarn; 
since the more doubling done, the more even 
the sliver will get (the object is to so inter- 
mingle them, that the deficiency in one way 
may be supplied by another, which pos- 
sibly may be over supplied with material at 
that point), this process is also duplicated by 
each of the other boxes (number five or num- 
bers five and six box) used in the preparing 
set. The sliver when leaving the last gill 
box of the preparing set is wound automati- 
cally on a ball. If any oil is to be added to 
the wool, this is done on the fourth box by 
suitable arrangements, since any dust or fine 
dirt not previously removed from the wool 
will be shaken out during its passage through 
the first three boxes if the stock is not oiled. 

The sliver thus finally produced (in the last 
preparer), by repeated doublings, is com- 
paratively level and the fibres composing the 
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same have been, by the continued use of the 
pins of the fallers, very thoroughly separated 
and put in parallel positions, but yet contain 
all the knots and broken fibres the wool orig- 
inally contained, all of which must be re- 
moved by the combing machine. The points 
on the pins must be kept sharp, and such as 
get broken repaired as soon as possible. 
(To be continued.) 
nsiitanieglalltiaeitabiatiinaine 
A NOVEL CLOTH TENSION DEVICE |FOR 
COTTON LOOMS. 





The new device as operating in connection 
with the take-up mechanism, is the invention 
of C. S. Andem of N. Grosvenordale, Conn., 
and consists in the employment of a primary 
cloth deflecting guide bar, which is arranged 
so as to deflect the cloth downward from the 
plane of the fell between the take-up roll and 
the lay, and also of a resilient guide bar, 
adapted for curved deflection, in conse- 
quence of the increased tension caused by 
the warp threads upon the opening of the 
shed; in this way forming a tighter shed 
when in its open position, thereby greatly 
lessening the frictional obstruction of the 
warp threads to the passage of the shuttle 
as heretofore was the case. 

In looms where the “high roll take-up’ is 
employed, the take-up roll is usually con- 
structed of a spirally wound fillet of perfo- 
rated tin, the rough surface of the latter en- 
gaging with the cloth, drawing the latter 
forward from the fell and winding it onto the 
cloth roll. 

The rubbing action of the cloth on the 
take-up roll, caused by the slackening of the 
tension of the cloth between the fell and the 
take-up roll at the beating up of the filling, 
and the opening of the shed for the shuttle 
to pass between, with the consequent tight- 
ening of the warp threads, will in turn result 
in the wearing and weakening of the filling 
threads, while some will be broken on that 
account. 

To remedy this evil is the object of the 
new cloth tension device, the same being 
herewith shown by means of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, and of which Fig. 1 is a 
transverse sectional view of a portion of a 
high roll take-up mechanism, the guide bar 
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over which the cloth is primarily deflected 
from the plane of the fell being represented 
of rigid construction. 

Fig. 2 is a transverse sectional view, as in 
Fig. 1, showing a flexible resilient guide bar 
for primarily deflecting the cloth downward 
from the plane of the fell. 

In the illustrations, I represents a portion 
of the frame of the loom, and 2 the take-up 
roll, the shaft, 3, of which *. actuateu by 
means of suitable gearing. The journals of 
the cloth roll, 4, are mounted in downwardly 
movable supports, 5, and the take-up roll, 2, 
is mounted in fixed bearings, 6, above said 
cloth roll, 4. 

When the cloth, 7, is in ordinary engage- 
ment with the h 
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from the fell, 8, direct to the top of the take- 
up roll, 2, and then around the semi-circum- 
ference of the said take-up roll to the cloth 
roll, 4; but in this case it is found that the 
action of the reed, 9, upon the fell, 8, at the 
beating up of the filling causes the slacken- 
ing of the cloth between the fell and the take- 
up roll, in turn drawing the cloth tight at the 
subsequent opening of the shed, thus produc- 
ing a rubbing action over the rough surface 
of the take-up roll, with consequent damage 
to the woven cloth by the wearing away of 
the filling threads. 

In order to obviate this defect, guide bars, 
10 and I1, are provided, mounted on guide 
bar supports, 12, secured to the loom frame, 
1, by means of bolts, 13, the upper guide bar, 
10, being made of elongated cross section, 
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so as to be inflexible in the direction towards 
the fell, as shown in Fig. 1. In this case the 
cloth, 7, passes from the fell, 8, first over the 
rigid guide bar, 10, then downward around 
the guide bar, 11, and then to the periphery 
of the take-up roll, the resulting slack por- 
tion of the cloth at the beating up of the fill- 
ing being in this case located over and be- 
tween the guide bars, 10 and 11, and not over 
the surface of the take-up roll, and upon the 
backward movement of the lay, 14, and the 
opening of the shed, the strain upon the cloth 
will be sustained by the guide bars, 1o and 
11, whereby the former sudden strain and 
backward movement of the cloth over the 
roughened surface of the take-up roll, 2, will 
be prevented. 

Another point of advantage obtained in 
connection with the new device is that when 
the upper guide bar, 15, is made adapted for 
resilient curved deflection (as shown in Fig. 
2, and in which 7 represents the take-up roll, 
16 the breast beam) the guide bar 15 and 
over which the cloth, 7, primarily passes from 
the fell, 8, then yields resiliently to the in- 
creased tension of the warp threads at the 
opening of the shed, so that when it is fully 
opened, the central warp threads of the 
lower side of the shed will all be drawn tight, 
thus providing a tightly drawn shed, for the 
passage of the shuttle, with the result that 
the power required for properly throwing the 
shuttle through the shed will be materially 


lessened. 
7. 


PRACTICAL POINTS ON COMBING. 





Referring to both single and duplex 
combers, it may be noted that the cotton 
lying between the feed rollers and the nippers 
is always left in a continuous lap, whereas, 
during the combing operation, underneath 
the leather detaching roller there is no cotton 
at all, or at best only a few extra long fibres, 
hanging from those which have been combed. 
The forward motion of the detaching rollers 
by taking the cotton from the nippers, 
brings about a complete separation of the 
combed and uncombed cotton, said nippers 
closing before the forward motion has: been 
completed. The closing of the nippers in 
this manner before the completion of the 
forward delivery of the combed fibres en- 


sures a more satisfactory separation of the 
combed fibres from the uncombed cotton. 

While the operation of combing is in 
progress, the detaching rollers are station- 
ary, so that although the combed ends of the 
fibres have almost disappeared through the 
rollers, yet they have not been carried for- 
ward entirely, and the next movement of the 
rolls being in a backward direction, the ends 
of the combed fibres are returned, ready for 
the attaching operation. In returning for 
the attaching, the combed ends of the fibres 
naturally follow the periphery of the steel 
detaching roller and the fluted segment of 
the cylinder, so that they hang down from 
the former, and can be readily overlapped by 
the freshly combed portion of cotton, by 
means of the fluted segment and leather 
detaching roller. 

In combing short stapled cotton, it is nec- 
essary to put on a smaller gear on the stud 
with the star wheel, so as to give the feed 
roll less rotation, because if for short stapled 
cotton the same amount of lap would be fed 
per nip as for long staple cotton, the fibres 
would be carried forward before they had 
received sufficient combing from the cyl- 
inder needles. Besides being used to facili- 
tate a change of the stock being combed, 
the gear previously referred to is also prac- 
tically speaking, the draft gear of the 
comber, and is changed when it is desired to 
alter the weight of slivers being delivered, 
or if the weight has been changed from 
some cause and it is desired to keep it the 
same. Say, for instance, that less waste is 
taken out by the cylinder combs than usual 
on account of a specially uniform staple, 
then the weight of the combed sliver would 
naturally weigh too heavy, so by having a 
change wheel, less lap can be fed, while the 
same weight as previously obtained will 
result. 

Great caution should also be exercised to 
prevent the leather detaching roller and the 
top detaching roller from being in contact 
with each other. On a casual examination 
of the machine, the two rollers might appear 
to be in contact, but on further examination, 
they will be found to be slightly separated, as 
actual contact between them would greatly 
interfere in the proper delivery of the 
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combed fibres. However, the space between 
them is very small, being only about 1/64 
inch, and care should be taken to have them 
perfectly parallel, which may be done by the 
use of a gauge, a No. 19 being the correct 
one to use. 

The top detaching roll is usually covered 
with brass, the advantages being claimed 
that the cotton is more firmly gripped be- 
tween the steel and the top rolls, the life of 
the roll also being prolonged. Although 
leather rolls have been used as top rolls, 
they are almost all being discarded and in 
their places brass covered rolls substituted. 
The set of three detaching rolls in a comber 
is used simply as a carrier of the combed 
fibres back and forth, and performs no draft- 
ing Operation. 

SIZE OF FLUTES. 

The flutes on the steel detaching roll have 
been the subject for much discussion as to 
their correct size, that is, whether they 
should be of a fine or coarse cut. Different 
sizes have been used, all with favorable re- 
sults. Mills using fine flutes, put forth in 
their favor the contention that the sliver 
made from them is more glossy, with a more 
perfect piecing, and that there is less liabil- 
ity of producing torn or cut edges on the 
slivers. Advocates of coarse fluted rolls 
state that they are much easier to set par- 
allel, exert a better grip upon the fibres 
being passed forward, and are not worn off 
as rapidly as the finer flutes. 

The principle of the operation by which 
all the short fibres are taken out of the lap 
without the extraction of the long fibres is 
best given by taking a concrete example of 
the fibres, and explaining the treatment they 
receive. Suppose the length of the fibre 
under discussion to be 1 1/2 inches, and the 
distance between the point of contact of the 
centre of the leather detaching roller with 
the fluted segment of the cylinder to be 1 
inch from the top edge of the cushion plate. 
The length of lap delivered at every nip by 
the feed rollers is 1/4 inch, and fully 1/2 
inch has to be projected through the nippers 
before the cylinder needles can act on the 
fibres. 

Before the entire length of the fibre is 
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forward through the top comb by the detach- 
ing motion as combed fibres, so that the 
cylinder combs pass through said fibres only 
two or three times, and not about four or 
five times as is sometimes stated. 

It will be seen from the above explanation 
that the long fibres, although combed sepa- 
rately at both ends, the same are always 
held either by the nippers or by the detach- 
ing mechanism, so that under proper work- 
ing conditions, it is almost impossible for a 
long fibre to be combed out as waste. 

Suppose now that instead of all of the 
fibres in a lot of cotton to be combed being 
I 1/2 inches, there are fibres of only 5/8 
inch staple amongst them. When the latter 
projected about 1/2 inch from the nippers, 
their forward ends will receive the combing 
action of the cylinder needles at once, but 
as they are projected forward another 1/4 
inch, they leave the grip of the nippers, and 
as the distance from the nippers to the bite 
of the detaching roll is 1 inch, they will not 
be carried forward by the detaching mo- 
tion; in other words, they are entirely free, 
except that the surrounding fibres prevent 
them from dropping out, and consequently 
when the needles of the cylinder pass 
through the fibres on the succeeding revo- 
lution of the comb, these short fibres will 
be caught by the needles and carried around 
as waste. 

CURLING OF THE FIBRES 
is one of the common evils connected with 
the detaching and attaching mechanism; 
that is, the sliver presents a curly or wavy 
appearance as it comes from the detaching 
rolls. The cause of the trouble is generally 
found to be that the fibres are too dry, and 
when not too bad can be remedied by sprin- 
kling the floor around the combers with 
water; also by having buckets of water 
placed under the heads giving the most 
trouble, allowing them to remain there over 
night. Humidifiers would very effectually 
remedy the evil, but their use is restricted 
on account of the needles of the combs as 
well as such parts of the machine as have to 
remain very smooth, being easily susceptible 
to rusting, and when the advantage gained 
one way would be more than counterbal- 
















REGULATION OF WASTE MADE, 

Aside from the thorough combing of the 
good fibres in the lap, the next important 
consideration in the operation of a comber 
is to regulate the amount of waste or noil 
according to varying conditions. The 
amount of waste or noil necessary to be re- 
moved from a lot of cotton under operation 
depends upon the quantity of short fibres in 
the lap, and as this condition is more or less 
influenced by the proper carding previously 
performed, when deciding upon the percent- 
age to be maintained these things must be 
considered and the comber adjusted to re- 
move the least amount of waste or noil con- 
sistent with the quality of work desired. 
Different grades of cotton certainly will con- 
tain different quantities of noil or waste, 
varying from 10 to 30 per cent. As stated 
before, this percentage must be determined 
upon and the machine adjusted to remove 
the required amount, since otherwise a large 
percentage of valuable stock would be lost 
as noil, or a large percentage of noil allowed 
to pass into the sliver and this in turn would 
deteriorate the yarn. 

A comber may be adjusted to remove any 
amount of noil; in fact, it may be so set and 
timed that the stock can be run through the 
machine without removing any noil what- 
ever, however, the purpose of this machine 
is to take out this undesirable material. 
When cotton is run through the comber and 
only a very small amount of noil is removed, 
it is a sign that the machine has been so 
adjusted that the needles have not been al- 
lowed full play upon the fibres, and as a 
result only a portion of the noil in the cotton 
is removed, i. e., only a part of the stock 
under operation is combed. For this reason 
it is impractical to remove less than 10 per 
cent. of noil from a lot of cotton. To obtain 
strength and characteristic appearance of 
combed yarn, and to take out the same 
amount of noil from each individual head in 
the comber, and to maintain this under the 
varying conditions of the work, requires 
practice and a close attention to the innu- 
merable details of the machine. Any cotton 
above the average combing length (1 1/4 
inches) is always more or less neppy, and in 
rder to remove this large amount of neps 
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and all other impurities that do not go to 
make up a perfect yarn, close settings must 
be made. This results in a large percentage 
of fibres which are below the combing length 
being taken out along with the neps and 
foreign matter and pass into the noil; while 
if such a close setting were not required, a 
large number of these slightly short fibres 
would pass into the yarn. 

From the various cottons which are sub- 
jected to combing, peelers and benders are 
the most difficult to card and comb, and 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of noil must be ex- 
pected. This cotton contains a _ large 
amount of neps which must be removed, a 
feature requiring close settings of the vari- 
ous parts of the machine in order to give it 
every advantage to thoroughly comb the 
stock. Egyptian cotton, while as a rule is 
clean and consequently easy to comb, it 
generally contains a large percentage of 
short fibre. This cotton does not require 
so close a setting, although its unevenness 
in staple generally results in the production 
of from 15 to 20 per cent. of noil. Sea 
Island cotton is difficult to comb and in 
connection with the operation a careful and 
accurate adjustment of the comber is abso- 
lutely necessary, 18 to 22 per cent. being the 
average of noil made consistent with perfect 
work. 

(To be continued.) 





There were ,no cotton mills in New Zeal- 
and in 1903, but flax was dressed at 1o1 fac- 
tories, 1,698 hands (all males) being em- 
ployed. The total value of the output was 


$986,580 in 1900, being six and a half times 
the value in 1895. 


The British Tariff Commission report that 
the Lancashire mills which produce yarn for 
the Japanese market will eventually suffer 
the loss of this trade, owing to the fact that 
the Japanese have erected mills of their own 
and are spinning their yarn themselves. 


During the recent high price of cotton 
consignments of Indian yarns in coarse 
counts were sold in Manchester. With some 
slight defects remedied the British Tariff 
Commission report that they would have a 
ready sale in that country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 





FANCY YARN. ALTERNATING LOOP AND GUT YARN. 
BY cats Nb OmAutee Daw enun In this yarn loops and enlargements as in 
‘ joe se gut yarn alternate with each other. A sam- 
Continued from March.) ple is shown at Fig. 107. It is in reality 
ALTERNATING LOOP AND KNOT YARN. a loop yarn in which the base is an ordin- 
In this yarn, Fig. 105, loops and knots al- ary gut thread. The manufacture of this 
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FIG. 105. 


ternate with each other. Thread 1 is the yarn is the same as that of the ordinary 
base; thread 2 forms the loops, and thread loop yarn. 

3 the knots. This yarn is made on the drum MEDLEY YARN. 

twister by causing a tie thread to form the This term is applied to fancy yarn in 
knots at intervals, the loop being formed which foreign materials are incorporated dur- 





FIG. 106. 
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described above. Fig. 106 shows a sam-_ ing the twisting of the yarn. One of the 
ple in which the fancv varn, 1-2, forms the earliest machines devised for this kind of 
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FIG, 107. 


loops. The knots are formed by thread 1, yarn is shown at Figs. 108 and tIog, the 
the whole being bound by threads 3 and 4. yarn being shown at Fig. 110. It consists 
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of a bobbin carrier, a, the center of which 
is a tube, b. The threads from thc bob- 


bin, d, pass into this tube through the guides, 
c, the friction being provided at f. After 
passing through the flyer, h, the yarn is 
wound on the bobbin, g. At the entrance 
of the tube, b, short pieces of yarn are in- 
troduced periodically, and are incorporated 
into the twisted thread. Sometimes these 
extra pieces are coated with glue or size to 
make them stick. An enlarged view of this 
yarn is shown at Fig. 111, in which the 
extra pieces, 3, are twisted with threads 1 
and 2. These extra pieces can be of differ- 
ent colors in order to produce a variegated 
effect, as shown at Fig. 112. 

Fig. 113 shows another style of this yarn 
in which the extra pieces, 2, are incorpor- 
ated with the single thread, 1. For mak- 
ing this yarn an extra pair of rolls are placed 
either above or below the last pair of rolls 
on the ring frame. The lower of these rolls 
is run intermittently; when in motion the ex- 
tra thread is delivered and twisted with the 
base thread; when the rolls stop the extra 
thread is broken and the base is spun sin- 
gle. At Fig. 114 the base is shown at 2; the 
extra thread, 1, being incorporated with it. 
The fancy thread is shown at 7; the rolls, 3 
and 4, are run intermittently in order to 
break the thread, 1. Fig. 115 shows an at- 
tachment for making this yarn on a twister. 
The threads, f and f*, may be of the same or 
different colors. The gears, a, b, d, e are ad- 
justed to supply the yarn at the desired in- 
tervals. The teeth are removed from a por- 
tion of the circumference of the gear, a, the 
toothed portion varying according to the 
size of the knot desired. The threads, f and 
ft, pass through the guide, c, of which an en- 
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larged view is shown at Fig. 115; these are or twister. The rolls are shown at a, b, c, d. 
twisted with the slubbing, m, and form the Threads 9 and 10 drawn from the bobbin, are 
finished yarn as wound on the bobbin. twisted with fragments of slubbing of yarn, 
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FIG. 113. 


Fig. 116 shows another attachment that 1, the latter passing over the table, 2, and 
can be applied either to the spinning frame _ between the rolls, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. In order to obtain an intermittent mo- 
tion of the rolls, c and d, the toothed gear, 
3, has part of the teeth cut away. The gears, 
5 and 6, are thus driven intermittently, like- 
wise the slubbing or yarn, I. 

Fig. 117 shows another device for obtain- 
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ing this effect, and consists of a base thread threads are in equal proportions; Fig. 119, in 
and slubbing. Several threads, 1 to 6, of dif- irregular proportions. Fig. 120 shows the 
ferent colors, are placed behind the ordi- thread in detail. The threads, 3 and 4, may 
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nary drawing machines; the rolls, b and bt, be of any desired color; the whole being 
are driven faster than rolls a and a’. This surrounded by the slubbing, 1 and 2. 
causes a periodical breaking of the threads, 1 Fig. 121 shows another device for making 





FIG. 120. 


to6. The slubbing passes from the bobbins, 7 this yarn. The slubbing is passed through 
and &, to the front rolls, b and b', and thus the guide, 5, to the rub rolls, 8 and 9, to the 
moves continuously. Fig. 118 shows a fancy guide, 11, after which it is wound on the 
yarn of this character, in which the broken spool, 13. The broken part of the thread is 








supplied from the spool, 1, fed by drum, 3, 
which moves intermittently. It passes be- 
tween the rolls, 6 and 7, under the roll, 10, 
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DRAFT AS APPLIED TO COTTON YARN 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY. 


Bs we 2 
and finally between the condensers, 8 and 9, 
after which it is twisted with thread 2. The (Continued from the March issue. 
rolls, 6 and 7, are driven intermittently, caus- While the notes and rules already given 
ing the breaking of the thread 1. will apply to practically any machine where 
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IMITATION CHENILLE. 


Fig. 122 shows a fancy yarn made on the 
ring frame in imitation of chenille. It is 


draft is used, it will be understood that the 
table represents the total draft of the ma- 
chines to which they refer. 





FIG. 122. 


made by arranging two sets of rolls as 
shown at Fig. 123. The rolls, 5 and 6, de- 
liver thread, I, at a higher speed than thread, 
2, is delivered by rolls 3 and 4. When the 





two threads, coming together at unequal 
speeds, are twisted, the chenille effect is ob- 


tained. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


The loss of wages in the cotton mills of 
Lancashire from April to September, 1903, 
caused by the shortage of cotton, was esti- 
mated by a leading trade union official at 
$10,000,000. 





By the “total draft” is meant the draft be- 
tween the point where the cotton first en- 
ters the machine; i. e., the feed, and the 
point where it leaves the machine; i. e., the 
delivery. 

Th exact amount of total draft in any ma- 
chine will be determined by the part such 
machine is to take in the general reduction 
of the strand upon which it is operating, 
while this in turn will be determined by the 
fineness, or counts, of the thread to be pro- 
duced. However before discussing the 
division of draft among the entire series of 
processes let us first consider a few points 
in connection with several of the individual 
processes. 

On each machine used in producing a cot- 
ton sliver, the total draft may be divided into 
two classes, viz.: attenuating draft and ten- 
sion draft. 

The attenuating draft refers to the prin- 
cipal draft of the machine or the draft be- 
tween the two points where the greatest re- 
duction of the material is performed. 
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The tension draft refers to the draft be- 
tween different points of the machine, which 
is used principally to form a tension on the 
material with a view of keeping the strand 
tight, and not as a means of attenuation. 

lo illustrate the above, reference will be 
made to Figs. 1 and 2, which represent the 
plan of gearing and section of the principal 
parts of a breaker picker. The main shaft in 
this machine occurs between the feed rolls, 
A, and the screens, B and B’, Fig. 2. When- 
ever the total draft of the machine is to be 
changed it is usually done by changing the 
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speed of the feed rolls and keeping the 
screens and the calender rolls at the same 
speed. 

This change does not change the draft be- 
tween the various rolls in front of the 
screens, and a few remarks on this will be in 
order at this point as these drafts are what 
have been referred to as the tension drafts. 

By gearing shown in Fig. 1 the draft be- 
tween the feed rolls and screens will be rep- 
resented by the following: 


36 X 32 x 20 X 30 X 27 X 72 X 21% + 30 ~ 
32 x 28 x 50 x 40 x 180 x 24% = 1.208. 

The 22-gear between the 27 and 40 is 
simply a carrier in this case. 

When the cotton leaves the screens ii 
passes between the stripping rolls, C and C’, 
which are intended to carry the cotton away 
from the screens; and in order to do this the 
roll must revolve at least at the same surface 
speed as the screens or the cotton will collect 
between them. On the other hand if the 
draft is too great the sheet will be strained 
or stretched between these points and pro- 
duce unevenness in the lap. 

Therefore a small draft is advisable in 
order to provide sufficient tension withont 
tearing the sheet. By gearing shown in 
Fig. 1 the draft between the screens B and 
B’ and the stripping rolls C and C’, Fig. 2, 
will be as follows: 

180 X 40 X 3% + 72 X 14 X 21% = 
1.067. 

The next tension drafts occur between the 
stripping rolls, C and C’, and the smooth 
calender rolls shown at D, E, F, G in Fig. >, 
while in Fig. 1 only gearing to the bottom 
roll, G, is given, this being shown as 7 
inches diameter. 

The draft between the stripping rolls and 
the bottom smooth calender roll will equal 

14 X 7+ 27 X 3% = 1.116. 

Both 40 and 22 are carriers only. 

This draft, viz.: 1.116 is subdivided into 3 
smaller drafts as follows: 

Between C and D E = 1.032. 

Between D E and E F = 1.04. 

Between E F and F G = 1.04. 

Another reason why a slight draft at the 
above places is necessary is because the 
pressure applied to these four rolls has a 
tendency to spread the sheet of cotton o: 
practically squeeze it out into a greater 
length, which must be taken up by having 
a slight increase in the surface speed of each 
roll that the cotton comes in contact with. 

The next tension draft on this machine is 
between the rolls, G and H, Fig. 2 (shown as 
smooth calender roll and fluted calender 
rollin Fig. 1.) This last draft is intended to 
keep sufficient tension on the sheet at this 
point to assist in making a lap that while 
being firm will unwind more uniformly than 
if the sheet is slack or permitted to buckle 
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before being wound on to the lap. 
The amount of draft between G and H 
will be equal to 
50 X 13 X 9 + 14 XK 54 X J = 1.105. 
Therefore the total draft of the machine 
is divided into the following section or in- 
termediate drafts. 
Between A and B Fig. 2 draft = 1.208. 
Between B and C Fig. 2 draft = 1.067. 
Between C and G Fig. 2 draft = 1.116. 
Between G and H Fig. 2 draft = 1.105. 
Multiply these together and we obtain a 
total draft equal to 
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as the feed roll, therefore the tension de- 
pends entirely upon the slippage of the lap 
on the lap roll. This, however, on modern 
cards is provided against by having large 
flutes in the lap roll to prevent slippage as far 
as possible, because when the tension is de- 
pending entirely on slippage it is possible for 
the lap to be strained and the work run un- 
even by the slippage being too great; there- 
fore it is better to have a more positive 
drive on the lap and introduce a little draft, 
as shown in above calculation. 

The second draft on the card is the main 
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1.208 * 1.067 * 1.116 X 1.105 = 1.59. 

This will correspond favorably with the 
total draft found by previous rule, using 
gears shown in Fig. 1, thus: 

36 x 32 x 20 X 30X 13 X 9 + 30 X 32x 28 
xX 14 X 54 x 24% = 1.59. 

On a card there are three tension drafts 
and one main draft as will be shown. 

The first tension draft is between the lap 
roll and feed roll and by applying the rule 
given we obtain 

18 X 24% +17 X 6 = 1.0588 draft at this 
point. 

[f too much draft is introduced here the 
sheet will be torn. In some cases no draft 
is used at this point and the lap roll is geared 
so that it revolves at the same surface speed 


draft, from feed rolls to doffer; this is the 
draft that is changed whenever a change is 
made in the weight per yard of the sliver, 
and in calculating the draft at this point we 
will use a 20-draft gear. This gear drives 
the feed roll from the doffer and any change 
in its size will change the ratio of speed be- 
tween these two points. 

Using the above gears and adding % of 
an inch to diameter of doffer to allow for 
clothing we obtain the following draft: 

120 X 40 X 273% + 20 X 45 X 24 = 
65.77 between feed roll and doffer. 

The second tension draft on this machine 
is between the doffer and doffer calender 
rolls, shown in Fig. 3, as 3 inches diameter. 
This is also an important draft as too 
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much between the doffer and these rolls may 
result in not only drawing the web unevenly, 
but in actually breaking or tearing it. On 
the other hand if not enough draft is used 
the web will sag between the doffer and the 
rolls, and if allowed to run may collect in 
bunches, or the web may gain enough on the 
calender rolls to break down the sliver, this 
being especially the case in a very damp at- 
mosphere or where the doffer comb is set 
lose and low. 
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The gears shown will give a reasonable 
draft at this point, which is as follows: 

214 X 3+ 21 27% = 1.101 draft be- 
tween doffer and 3-inch calender roll. 

The % is added again to doffer for cloth- 
ing and the 44 and 47 gears are simply car- 
riers and are omitted in the calculation. 

The last draft, which is the third tension 
draft, is between the doffer calender rolls 
and the coiler calender rolls and is equal to 

27 X 18 X 2” +17 X 18 X 3” = 1.0588. 

This draft may also be too great or too 
small. With the latter it will allow the 


sliver to hang in front of the doffer calender 
rolls, while with the former the sliver will be 
strained, although its injurious effect will not 
be so readily detected as would the same 
error between the doffer and doffer calender 
rolls. An experienced carder, however, can 
judge fairly well the correct draft at this 
point by breaking the sliver and before feed- 
ing it to the coiler again, allowing a small 
amount to run slack in front of machine and 
then noting the length of time taken by the 
coiler calender rolls to take up the slack 
after it is fed to them. 

The total draft of this machine may be 
found either by gears or by multiplying the 
above drafts together. For example: 

1.0588 65.78 X I.I0I X 1.0588 = 81.2 
total draft. 

Or by gears using a 20-draft gear we ob- 
tain the following: 

48 x 120 x 40 X 214 x 27 x 18 x 2 + 17 » 
20 X 45 X 21x 17 x 18 x 6 = 81.2 total draft. 

On draw frames there are two tension and 
one main draft, as follows: 

Ist. Tension draft between lifter or pre- 
venter roll, and back drawing roll. 

2d. Main draft between the back and 
front drawing rolls (leather or metallic). 

3d. A tension draft between the front 
drawing rolls and calender rolls. 

In connection with tension drafts it may 
be pointed out that while they are compara- 
tively small in themselves, yet if three or 
four are used, they have considerable influ- 
ence on the total draft as shown in the ex- 
amples given. 
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Cotton in Togo. 





The American Consul at Chemnitz, makes 
the following report, which, though necessa- 
rily based on information, is interesting, as 
the German account of the progress made 
in growing cotton in Togo, West Africa. 


The output is on the increase and the natives are 
being trained to do the necessary field work in a 
climate which is intolerable to a white man. The 
main question is what influence will the production 
of cotton in the German colonies have upon the 
supply which Germany draws from the United 
States every year. With the population of Ger- 
many increasing at the rate of 800,000 a year and 
that of the United States about 2,000,000, the 
chances are that the effect will be very small. 
American cotton has nothing to fear at present in 
the way of any real competition from that source. 










































COTTON WARP AND PAPER FILLING. 
BY CHARLES AITKIN. 


The cotton trade has always been ready to 
test new processes and adopt improvements, 
The latest thing with us is paper filling. We 
find it to work very well in fine counts and if 
the goods are acceptable on the market it 
may mark a great advance in textile trade. 

Goods for the grey trade look fairly well, 
especially the ducks, which are made with 
heavy filling. There was difficulty in getting 
the selvage even on account of its being a 
little stiff, but we overcame this by moisten- 
ing the filling before weaving and the coarse 
filling works very well in that condition. The 
fine filling does not need moistening. We 
are using the paper filling on such grey 
goods as ducks, drills, trunk linings and 
bagging. 

The filling is imported and costs from five 
to ten cents a pound, for the coarse and fine 
filling respectively. It comes packed in 
cases in the form of cops, but they have to 
be run off and rewound to the size required 
for the looms. The labor of rewinding the 
cops and drying the heavy goods entails a 
considerable expense that is not necessary 
for all cotton cloth in the grey. 

The goods stand the bleaching test well, 
but do not bleach clear. They have a very 
yellow tinge and are marked by stains that 
cannot be removed. They have been given 
extra work in the bleach on account of the 
paper filling. The extra cost of bleaching 
these goods offsets to a large extent that 
gained from using the paper stock. The 
cotton filling is somewhat stronger than the 
paper. 

The new fabric is still in the experimental 
stage, and while it may be unsuited for all 
the requirements that are now met by our 
all cotton goods, it is possible that uses may 
be found for paper filled goods and a de- 
mand thus arise for the new fabric. (Samples 
of these goods can be seen at the Boston 


office of this journal.) 
ae 


Stockings were first made of cotton in 1730. 
The yarn was four and five-ply and spun in 
India. Ribbed stockings were patented in 


1759. 
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Editor Textile World Record: 

In going over your issue for February, I 
was very much struck with the difference 
in appearance of the cloths illustrated on 
pages 120 and 127. To one familiar with 
English and American methods of manufac- 
turing it is evident at a glance that the cloth 
on page I20 was woven in England; that on 
page 127 in America. The former is a nice, 
even looking fabric, while the latter is reedy, 
bare and uncovered. The difference is 
caused in the weaving process entirely, an 
it is a matter of regret that such a fine, uni- 
form yarn as that resulting from the 
Nasmith comber should be woven as was the 
sample on page 127. 

The cloth is not woven on the comber, 
however, and the comments I have to make 
have no reference to the work of that ma- 
chine. On the contrary the fact that a fabric 
woven as No. 127 was, should look so well, 
is proof of the excellence of the yarn from 
which it was made. The reediness would 
make this cloth unmarketable in England. 
The even spreading of the yarn is a manipu- 
lation accomplished in the loom, which is 
termed “putting on cover,” and a well “cov- 
ered” fabric will always have preference over 
the other, especially when sold in the grey 
state. By your permission I will offer a few 
remarks respecting the obtaining of an even 
“covered” fabric; the desired end should be 
to make a plain cloth appear as if it was 
woven one end in a dent. It is not practical 
to weave most plain cloths one end in a dent, 
but even when it is woven two ends in a dent 
it is possible so to manipulate the harness, 
etc., as to give the cloth almost that appear- 
ance; there are two cams required in making 
a plain fabric. One is larger than the other: 
the larger one is to operate the two back 
harnesses, and the smaller one the two front 
harnesses. Whenever possible use four har 
ness when making cloth with two ends in a 
dent. Put the lease rods in two threads 
under and two threads over, have the shed 
closed when the crank has just left the bot 
tom centre. Have the whip roll higher than 
the eyes of the harness when the shed is 
closed. 
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The position of the whip roll and the ar- 
rangement of the threads in the lease rods 
have a relative connection, because by rais- 
ing the whip roll you cause the warp threads 
to have different angles and consequently 
different tensions. Part of the threads will 
be tight, while the other part will be slack. 
The loose warp threads get separated from 
the tight ones, which results in preventing 
the two warp threads which are together in 
one dent from remaining together in the 
cloth. 

The timing of the shed to open very soon 
after the crank has passed the bottom centre 





allows for the crossing and forming of part 
of the next shed before the last pick has been 
driven home, and thus secures the threads 
to their position, with the result that they 
are evenly distributed which is a feature of 
importance. 

Enclosed are prints of three experiments 
with the particulars of each: 

1. Lease rods one end under and one end 
over; the whip roll in such a position as will 
make the sheds even, that is, equal tension 
on each thread; the shed being closed with 
the crank fully half way from the bottom to 
the front centre. 

2. Lease rods one end under and one end 


over; the whip roll in such a position as will 
make the sheds even, or an equal tension on 
each thread; the time of the shed closed 
when the crank has just passed the bottom 
centre. 

3. Lift up the whip roll and put the 
threads in the lease rods, two under and two 
over; the time of the shed closed when the 
crank has just passed the bottom centre. 

J. R. GREAVES. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

America is to have its wool exhibition, ap- 
parently, identical with the one held in Brad 
ford and described in the February issue of 
the Textile World-Record. Newspaper ad- 
vices indicate that the New South Wales 
Government is taking the matter up with a 
view to sending out sample fleeces and mis- 
cellaneous information about them. In a 
sense this will be a Textile World-Record 
exhibition, for out of a suggestion made by 
its Editor to the Special Correspondent in 
England the preparations have arisen. No 
doubt it will give to many wool-users a 
unique opportunity to judge and compare 
the divers sorts of Australian wools. But to 
show Sydney feeling, one may quote a news- 
paper correspondent, who says acrimon- 
iously, “the expense entailed is not war- 
ranted, in view of the way in which the raw 
material is protected in the States. Yet the 


idea may have its advantages.” 
*- * * 


Serges for furnishing make a small, but 
quite an appreciable branch of the woolen in- 
dustry. They are being used more largely 
for table-covers and every winter sees an ad- 
ditional quantity cut up for draught-curtains. 
In width they are 50 to 54 inches or 72 
inches, and while some have cotton warps 
others are carded mixtures in which wool 
predominates. The shades are chiefly sub- 
dued art shades and the favorite is dark pea- 
cock blue, but green, red, tan and blue are 
also popular. Serges printed in three colors 
with a conventional tulip or lily design have 
been the novelties of the winter season and 
probably much remains to be done to popu- 
larize the goods. 
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Has America opportunities for coffin- 
cloths? These are a regular part of the 
produce of Morley (Yorkshire) mills. They 
are low “unions” of 12 ounces or less, in 50 
to 52 inches, with cotton warps, shoddy fill- 
ing and boiled and teazled finish. They are 
invariably black, have as much finisher’s 
lustre as can be given for the money and 
little strength in the direction of the weft. 
As their purpose is merely to cover plain 
boards and be buried no permanent qualities 
are necessary. Were the subject less lugu- 
brious one might enlarge on the under- 
taker’s market for white or purple sateens 
of silk and cotton, or mercerized cotton and 
for the trimmings, which go with these trap- 
pings of woe. 

*= * * 

A notable departure by the Bradford Edu- 
cation Authority and the Chamber of Com- 
merce is the despatch of Prof. A. F. Barker 
into the wool-growing districts to lecture to 
farmers on wool from the industrial point of 
view. One of the recommendations to farm- 
ers is to eliminate the black sheep, or, in 
tvpes where blacks recur, to segregate them 
in flocks of their own, as is done in Australia. 
\nother is where manufacturers advise that 
course, to hold a special shearing for lambs, 
clipping when the animals are about four 
months old in order to give a desirable 
length of fibre. Again, his hearers are being 
adjured to select “dips” with an eye to their 
effect on the wool, to avoid the unnecessary 
contact of animals with straw, and to pack in 
clean sheets freed from vegetable fibre. In 
sum, an attempt is being made to show farm- 
ers how a little added care is for their good 
as well as for that of the manufacturers. 
With lantern-slides and patterns it is not 
difficult to make such lectures attractive and 
the woolen and worsted manufacturers of 
the United States might think fit to deal 
similarly with the subject of raising and pre- 


paring American wool for the market. 
* * * 


The Basutoland Protectorate, lying 


wedged between Cape Colony, Natal and 
Orange River Colony, is a well-watered area 
that should carry more sheep. In the year 
ending 1905 some three million pounds of 
wool were exported and 443,000 pounds of 
mohair. No careful estimate is obtainable as 
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to the number of the flocks, but, within a 
short time of their opening, more than 10o,- 
ooo sheep passed through the dipping-tanks 
provided by a paternal administration. 
Natives number 350 to one white and the 
pastoral business is largely in their hands. 
Wool during last year fetched from 6 to 10 
cents locally and mohair from 10 to 18 cents. 
Basutos are taking kindly to the idea of mini- 
mizing sheep-scab and are doing their best 
in some districts to keep down noxious 
weeds and the burr grasses that are so detri- 
mental to fibres. 

\nother palpable development in wool- 
growing in Africa is the import of 5,000 fine 
merino sheep from Melbourne, which go to 
the country north of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
on account of the East Africa Syndicate. A 
narrow-gauge railway runs from Mombasa 
to the lake, nearly 600 miles away and 
Uganda may be wished better luck with its 


woo! than its cotton-growing. 
* * * 


Is there any definite reason, somebody in- 
quires, why cotton-spinners should not also 
be cotton-planters? No doubt the unofficial 
commission of Y.ancashire spinners, which 
leaves this month for the Southern States, 
will satisfy their own minds on that point. 
Certain it is that manufacturers of other 
forms of produce have found it well to oc- 
cupy themselves in the production of the raw 
materials. The leading chocolate manufac- 
turers of Europe have their cocoa planta- 
tions. Blenders and sellers of tea on a large 
scale have their tea plantations. Rubber tire 
people grow some of their own rubber; 
paper makers, their own lumber. In rare 
cases have textile manufacturers anv 
direct connection with the production of 
their raw staple. Perhaps textile manufac- 
turing is sufficiently complex and absorbing 
in itself, or perhaps joint ownership of plan- 
tations and mills is to be the great develop- 
ment of the future. Time will tell. Mean- 
while, it is pertinent to observe that the late 
head of Lister & Co., Ltd., Manningham 
Mills, lost nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in an attempt to raise his own silk in 
India. One may lose, then, by assuming new 
responsibilities; but is it possible thus to 
steady the market and to obtain the full ad- 
vantage of fluctuations in price? 
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The discoverer of the coal-tar colors, Dr. 
W. H. Perkin, an Englishman, is still alive. 
This year marks the jubilee of his discovery 
and he is to receive marks of high honor. 
The discovery was English, but its fruits are 
German, for in Germany the production of 
tar-colors exceeds $30,000,000 a year. In 
England the developments have been insig- 
nificant by comparison, for which we have 
principally to thank our entirely wrong- 
headed patent laws. No foreigner can re- 
tain his patent rights in Germany unless he 
carries on manufacture in that country. 
Here, the foreigner can use the patent laws 
to preclude English competition and manu- 
facture when he pleases. Thus it is that we 
import close on $10,000,000 worth of the 
coal-tar stuffs we use and every week sees 
the issue of new patents that confer monop- 
olies on companies that serve us well, but 
contribute nothing to the burdensome cost 


of maintaining the country. 
*> * * 


Not all goods that go by the name of 
Army cloth are made for military require- 
ments. The description has been used 
to cover cloths of the army type. Batley 
now produces “Armies” in a variety of de- 
signs and colors that would lend an unusual 
diversity to military dress. The commonest 
color, however, is blue and the goods are of 
24 Or more ounces, of plain construction, fin- 
ished to conceal the weave. It depends upon 
price whether the cloths contain any new 
wool. Such a cloth as that made by G. & 
J. Stubley at the phenomenally low price of 
12 1/2 pence (26 cents), 25/26 ounces, 52/54 
inches wide, is of course from pulled stock. 
Nothing cheaper or better in its own way ‘s 
known, and good orders for it are coming 
from Japan. The cloth appears to its best 
in the softer finishes, but in India, Turkey 
and some other markets a very hard, stiff 
finish is required, and this the Batley makers 
give by use of stiffening agents. The very 
foundation of success in this branch of busi- 
ness is the amplest and least restricted sun- 
ply of rags and other raw material. 

These Army cloths are “woolen” in both 
ways, though the cheapest owe much of this 
strength to the proportion of cotton, which 
comes directlv or indirectly into the mixture. 


None but dark colors are _ practicable, 
partly because of the colored raw material 
and partly because of the fouled local water, 
which in dry seasons is dark indeed. Fancies 
are naturally more expensive, though a cloth 
at 14 1/2 pence (33 cents) weighing 25/26 is 
still cheap. In 29/30 ounce weights similar 
cloths are sold at 1/8 pence (40 cents) at the 
mill, These heavy fancies have a large sale 
at present in Salonika where they are mer- 
chanted for the Turkish mountaineers. 


——__¢ 


AN IMPROVED HEILMANN COMBER. 





The improvements in this machine are the 
invention of Alfred Wenning and Charles 
Gegauff, the latter being well known as the 
inventor of the Gegauff combing machine for 
cotton and wool. The improved machine is 
described by the inventors as follows: 


The present invention has for its object to 
simplify the labor of the operative or to en- 
able the number of machines which can be 
attended by one operative to be increased, 
thus to diminish the expense of labor. In 
previous machines waste is collected in a box 
underneath, and this box must be often emp- 
tied—every five minutes or so—which is 
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ery troublesome, because the waste collects 
in it in a fluffy condition. In order to avoid 
this frequent emptying of the collecting box, 
the following device has been -invented, in 
which the waste is automatically pressed 
lown in the box until it is in a very power- 
iully compressed state. Consequently the 
collecting-box requires to be emptied com- 
paratively seldom—about every two or four 
hours. For this purpose the box has a par- 
tition at the filling-aperture, reaching up close 
against the periphery of the doffing-rollers, 
so called “doffer,” while the stripping-blade 
or scraper forms, with its support, another 
box-wall lying opposite the first one, so that 
to a certain degree the doffing-roller and the 
stripping-blade themselves form the com- 
pressing organs. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
improvement applied to a comber of the 
Heilmann type. 

In the drawing, A indicates the feeding- 
nipper of the machine; B, the rotary comb- 
ing-cylinder; C, the brush for brushing off 
the combing-cylinder; D, the taking-off rol- 
ler or doffer, with its card-like covering, 
which transports the material delivered by 
the brush, and E, the oscillating stripping- 
blade or scraper. Underneath the roller, D, 
is placed the collecting box, F, for the waste. 
This box has at the top a sloping wall, f, 
which is placed close to the covering of the 
doffer, D, while the scraper, E, is supported 
by a plate, e, which rests on the oscillating 
shaft, G, and forms a further inclosure of the 
collecting-box in such a manner that the 
whole forms a space inclosed by the walls, f. 
e. and the doffer, D. 

The waste which is continuously removed 
from the comb-cylinder by means of the 
brush, C, is delivered to the doffer, D, be- 
cause the waste remains hanging from the 
card-teeth. It is transported by the doffer, 
D, to the point, a, near the oscillating scraper 
E, where the scraper removes the stock from 
the doffer, and the waste falls down, owing to 
its weight. When the box is thus lightly 
filled, the compression of the fluffy mass be- 
gins, because, on the one hand, the freshly- 
delivered combings tend to press the others 
down in order to make room, and there is 
nowhere any opening whereby they can es- 
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cape from the box, and, on the other hand, 
the combings cannot pass farther with the 
doffer than up to the separating-point, a, at 
which point the oscillating scraper, E, in 
front of the doffer obliges them to remain 
Consequently after a certain time the mass 
of combings in the box is reduced to a 
strongly-compressed state. In order to 
empty the collecting-box, it is only needful 
to open the front door, g, which is arranged 
to open outward, as shown by dotted lines. 
In order automatically to remove the dust 
which constantly forms in the front of and 
around the brush, C, there is placed before 
the brush a polished guard-sheet, H, which is 
inclined slightly and reaches down to the 
box, f. In consequence of the position of 
this sheet and the quivering motion during 
the working of the machine the dust inter- 
cepted by the sheet, H, slips continuously 
down its smooth inner wall and is finally 
seized by the doffing-roller, D, and driven 


into the collecting-box, F. 
————————_- @- -——- -— 


ANTHRAX. 


BY ARTHUR STONE 





In general, Americans are less acutely fa- 
miliar with cases of anthrax than are men in 
Bradford and Kidderminster where the dis- 
ease is most often met and recognized. The 
measures desirable to avert infection have 
been given already in the Textile World 
Record, but “Scrutator” inquires what the 
disease is, how it arises and may be known, 
and what is the nature of its treatment. n 
all these points medical men in the areas 
named are thoroughly informed and their 
evidence will presently be given. 

Meantime, let the consoling news be 
known that very few classes of wool are rec- 
ognized as dangerous. These, principally, 
are Persian wools, Van mohair, camel, horse 
and, possibly, human hair. Manipulation of 
these calls pressingly for special precautions 
and a good rule in life is to have nothing to 
do with them. Why these substances shou!d 
be dangerous is not absolutely certain, but 
the presumptive evidence is strong that thev 
would be safe were barbarian pastoralists to 
discontinue their habit of shearing animais 
that are dead and far advanced in putres- 
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cence. To the wicked practice of including 
such fleeces in their packs many subsequent 
deaths are directly due. 

Not that anthrax is invariably fatal, for 
much depends on the form the disease takes. 
Outward anthrax or “malignant pustule” 
may readily be stayed by a competent medi- 
cal man. Tanners, slaughtermen and those 
who handle hides are more likely than wool- 
sorters to contract the pustule. It appears 
as a small red swelling or pimple, oftenest on 
the neck, face or hand, and is due to direct 
transference of the bacillus anthrax to a 
break in the skin. May be in a few hours, or 
may be in three or four days, the swelling 
rapidly extends and the sufferer has some 
fever and prostration, but men have recov- 
ered without even breaking work. The doc- 
tor applies himself to keeping the bacteria 
which fester in the sore from reaching the 
life stream, and if that is done all may end 
well. An attack of the pustular disease does 
not confer immunity however. One may 
contract it again or, what is worse, fall vic- 
tim to the more vindictive bronchial for:n, 
the poisoning that is known best as “wool- 
sorters’ disease.” 

In that unhappy event the pustules are in- 
ward, usually in the tubes of the throat and 
chest, and one receives the poison by inhal- 
ing dust. That is why stringent regulations 
as to fans and ventilation are enforced in 
England upon premises used as manufacto- 
ries of dangerous wools. To identify the 
disease, without a post mortem, or unless 
the patient is known to be a woolsorter and 
liable especially to this complaint, is not easy. 
Beyond lassitude, chilliness, rigors, nausea, 
and headaches, which might be the preludes 
to nearly any disease, there is a peculiar feel- 
ing of constriction across the lower chest, 
and cramp and tingling in the limbs. These 
grow in intensity and presently the patient 
takes to bed, often to die of syncope within 
24 hours and usually within five or six days. 
The bacillus has entered his blood, has sct 
up lesions in the lungs, glandular swelling 
and, if no other organs be attacked, the lungs 
collapse. To say that there is much hope 
for the sufferer from internal anthrax poison- 
ing is unwarrantable. The physician—in the 
stereotyped. phrase—endeavors to deal with 





complications as they arise, if he be a con- 
servative or an old-fashioned man. 

The newer school regard as the most 
hopeful form of treatment the injection of a 
German serum, which is far from certain in 
its effects. 

The anthrax bacillus is hard to kill; it 
succumbs to moist heat at 137 degrees F., 
and to one per cent. solutions of carbolic 
acid. The deadly spores, which each bacillus 
carries, requires 300 degress F. and is killed 
only slowly by 5 per cent. carbolic acid. The 
spore remains capable of mischief in its dry 
state indefinitely and makes the dust of in- 
fested fleeces so dangerous. 

While science and mechanics can do some- 
thing by way of forced drafts, an obligation 
is laid on the men who handle such fleeces. 
The chief authority on woolsorters’ disease, 
Dr. F. W. Eurich of Bradford, lays down the 
imperative necessity of abstention from al! 
alcoholic excesses. While in England there 
are a few firms of combers and wool mer- 
chants that handle but little else than these 
dangerous fibres, there are of course others 
that on no account will tolerate the pres- 
ence of them about their premises. Perhaps 
the anthrax possibility deserves especially 
to be remembered while Americans are in a 
dire need of cheap wool, which leads them to 
experiment with unaccustomed materials. 

—_—_— —__ 
A PNEUMATIC DABBING MOTION FOR 
WORSTED COMBS. 


The dabbing motion is not only an essen- 
tial part of the process of combing wool, but 
is one that presents peculiar difficulties that 
inventors are constantly striving to over- 
come. The latest attempt in this line has re- 
cently been patented and is shown at Figs. 1, 
2 and 3; Fig. 4 shows an endless belt that 
may be used in connection with the device, 
which is described by the inventor as fol- 
lows: 

At the momentary junction of the revolv- 
ing pins or combs, the wool must be dabbed 
into them, which is now accomplished by the 
dabbing brushes having a vertical motion. 
This method has always been difficult, for the 
brushes must move with exceeding rapidity 
or the sliver is not dabbed down precisely 
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at the junction of the circles and in conse- 
quence of this very quick motion the brushes 
do not rise high enough, and the wool is 
ruffled and rubbed sideways as it passes under 
the brushes and is not sufficiently dabbed 
down. The bristles composing these brushes 
also become wasted at the ends, and thus 
draw portions of the fibres out of the combs, 
producing noil knots. These are dragged 
over the pins, inevitably making bad work 
and often breaking the combs, thereby dis- 


arranging the dabbing mechanism. The or- 
dinary dabbing brushes are therefore not al- 
ways reliable in their efficiency and always a 
source of great expense and much annoy- 
ance. 

To obviate such disadvantage is the pur- 
pose of the present invention, which is ac- 
complished with the apparatus shown in the 
accompanying drawings. It consists of a 
series of vertical tubes adapted as conduits 
directing air currents in direct and divergent 
streams upon the wool sliver, acting in con- 
junction with rotating horizontal drums pro- 
vided with surface material to press the wool 
farther into the combs, together with ad- 
justable presser feet, confining the wool be- 
low the points of the combs. 

The horizontally-rotating brushes are 
provided with points for stroking the fibers 
of the wool as the sliver passes to the combs. 
For this purpose bristles or preferably wires 
are employed. The arbors on which the 
brushes revolve are secured to movable 
plates, having racks engaging with 
the segment-gears. The rotation of the 
brushes is accomplished by contact of their 
points with the combs, aided by the inter- 
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posed wool sliver, and their speed obviously 
is that of the circles, their adjustment bring- 
ing the points of the brushes at a predeter- 
mined distance below the combs to secure 
the results desired. Another method of ob- 
taining like results is the use of endless belts 
or aprons of card-cloth carried over anti- 
friction rolls supported on arbors in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 4. These aprons and 
rolls are rotated by their points through con- 
tact with the combs, as previously explained. 


The conduits—important factors in carry- 
ing the invention into effect—are shown at 
27, horizontally, vertically and radially ad- 
justed in brackets and which receive an air 


blast from a blower. The lower ends or ter- 
minals of these conduits are flattened some- 
what transversely in their relation to the 
combs, and have their orifices flaring in the 
same direction. 

The secondary conduits have fan-shaped 
terminals, deep at their rear and terminating 
widthwise in narrow orifices. Sinuous verti- 
cal partitions lie just back of these orifices 
and are perforated for the egress of the cur- 
rents, which flow in convergent and diver- 
gent streams, as indicated by the arrows, and 
which restores the stray fibers of wool to the 
points as the slivers traverse the combs and 
just previous to their coming under the main 
pressure. 

The intermediate conduits have their ori- 
fices slightly less in depth and without par- 
titions, their purpose being to restore the 
wool (if any) which may elude the action of 
the terminals within the air-zone of the main 
conduits, whence it is driven back and re- 
turned to the combs. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 
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Anthrax. 


( ticulars regarding the 
a anthrax. How is the disease absorbed 
taken? How is the patient affected? Does he 
ver? What is the treatment? 


Scrutator (655). 


This question inswered by Arthur Stone: in 


SE 


Speed of Rolls. 


ditor Textile World Record: 


What should be the speed of the front roll in 
pinning 15s yarn, draft 7 1/2, traverse 7 inches, 
vith a 1 3/4-inch ring, with the front roll 1 inch 


n diameter? Byron (658). 


I would reeommend a front roll speed of 130 
p. m. with a variation of 10 or I2 r. p. m. either 
y according to the stock used. W. A. S. 


——$______¢ 


Size of Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


How is the spun size of the yarn calculated 
rom the finished size? Can the take-up in length 
be determined by pulling out a thread for a cer- 
tain distance in the cloth, then stretching it out 
ind noting the difference between the woven and 
finished lengths? Is this plan feasible for worsted 
goods? Werdau (648). 


The spun size is estimated from the finished 
size by making allowance for such changes in 
length and weight as may have taken place from 
the time the yarn was spun until the cloth was 
finished. These changes vary in number and de- 
gree in different fabrics, and for determining them 
one must rely on judgment and experience. 

Pulling a thread from a fabric, stretching it and 
noting the difference should never be adopted in 
the case of woolen and worsted goods, as it is 
impossible to stretch a fulled thread to its spun 


length. Practically all worsted yarn felts more 
or less during the finishing process. 


Cotton Spindles in the United States. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you tell me how many cotton spinnin; 
spindles there are in operation in the United 
States? Black (650). 


The Annual Official Directory of the Textil: 
Industry, compiled by the Textile World Recor: 
published July rst, 1905, gives the total number 
cotton spinning spindles in the United States : ' 
25,497,395. 


——_.__¢ 


Buying Cotton yarn. : 

Referring to Bruce’s question (No. 642) in you 
March issue, a strength guarantee is not ofte: 
specified, but yarn can be bought if necessary on 

guarantee to break not below a given standard 
\mong many mill men it is common to adopt 

standard for cotton yarn, based on Drapers’ tabl« 
f breaking strength, and for this purpose 1760 
used as the constant. For instance, a 40s wary} 
yarn on this basis would equal 1760 + 40 = 44 
pounds breaking strength of 120 yards, wrappe: 
on a standard cotton yarn reel, 1 1/2 yards in cir 
cumference, bringing the test on 80 ends. Ti 
obtain this the quality of the cotton, length o 
fibre and turns per inch put into the yarn play 
an important part; although the standard turns 
per inch (square root of the counts X 4.75) may 
have been introduced, the other conditions may 
cause the breaking strength to be below the stand 
ard; therefore in ordering a 40s yarn with standard 
twist it may, according to the conditions given 
break either a litthe more or a little less than 44 
pounds. If the yarn is ordered to break 44 pounds 
it is the duty of the manufacturer to obtain thi 
strength either by regulation of twist or selection 
of stock. > Be Ds 
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Beaters in the Picker Room. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


Do you recommend a carding beater in all the ¥ 
machines in the picker room? If not in all ‘the 
machines, in what particular machines? Has this 
beater a tendency to curl the fibre? Is not this 
beater used mostly on colored work? 


Royal (611). 

I am running the plain blade beater in all my 
pickers, but prefer the carding beater for all fin- 
isher pickers. After twenty-five years’ experience 
in the cotton mill I prefer for openers, a 20-inch 
three-blade for the first beater and an 18-inch two- 
blade for the second; for the intermediate a 16- 
inch two-blade single beater; for all finishers the 
carding beater. My reasons for using the blade j 
beater for the opener and intermediate is that I 





















believe the blade beater will knock out more leaf 
and seed than the carding beater, but the carding 
beater for the finisher picker will prepare a better 
lap for the cards. From the nature of dyed cotton 
I should judge that the carding beater would be 
better for the intermediate and finisher picker than 
the blade beater, if the carding beater is kept in 
proper shape. I do not think they will make as 
many neps in the work or curl the fibre as much 
as the blade beater. Bernard Blackstone. 


I do not think the carding beater on all the 
machines in the picker room will do as good work 
as to use the blade beater on all the machines ex- 
cept the finisher lapper, which is the one that 
makes the laps for the cards. Duke. 


I should recommend a blade beater on the break- 
er, intermediate and finisher laps. It should: have 
a good, even edge, not too sharp nor too ¢lose to 
the steel rolls, or it will make the fibre tender; 
about 1 1/4-inch stroke and 1 5/16 inches from the 
center of the steel roll to the edge of the beater. 
The carding beater is used mostly on colored 
cotton and on waste. Hector. 


The carding beater is usually applied to the fin- 
isher picker, though sometimes it is used on the 
intermediate. The reason is that the positive ac- 
tion of the carding beater is less liable to tear the 
fibres after they have been treated by a previous 
process in which the cotton is loosened somewhat 
from the matted condition in which it is found 
in the bale. It has been found of considerable help 
in many cases on colored work, especially when 
the dyeing of the raw stock necessitates rolling 
the fibres into a stringy mass, which must be brok- 
en up and combed out before presenting it to the 
card. 

Generally speaking, the carding beater is well 
adapted to short, dirty cotton, and to a certain ex- 
tent on the finisher picker for medium cotton, 
when the grade is low and three pickers are used. 
But on long staple cotton where the fibres are 
weak and the cleaning processes are reduced on 
account of the higher grade or cleaner cotton, 
there is no advantage in using the carding beater, 
while the chances of tearing the cotton are greater, 
which will make unnecessary waste. In machines 


using this beater the cotton is light and fluffy, and 
when it has replaced other beaters in some cases 
the speed of the fan has to be changed in order 
to obtain firm laps that will not split, as the air 
current generated by this beater is so much strong- 
er than that from the blade beater. 


i. 1.8 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Handkerchief Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me a description of a small mil! 
for the manufacture of handkerchiefs? 

Howard (639) 

There are so many kinds of handkerchiefs and 
the processes of manufacture are so varied that a 
detailed description would require a volume. At 
present there are very few of the old time hand 
kerchief cloth weaving mills in the business in this 
country, though there are numerous small fac- 
tories that make a specialty of hemming and put- 
ting on the finishing touches. In Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, the Cochrane Mfg. Co. have a large plant 
wholly devoted to manufacturing handkerchiefs 
from cotton to finished product, but as far as I 
can learn this is the only concern hereabouts 
engaged so extensively in this business. 

As to the processes required, there is naturally 
much secrecy maintained, but in the manufacture 
of the cotton handkerchief it can be safely said 
that up to the loom they differ very little from 
those employed in making other cotton fabrics. 
Care has to be taken in the make-up and amount 
of size put on the yarn at the slasher, but in all 
other departments the treatment is about the same. 
The weaving of plain handkerchiefs is very simple, 
and is accomplished in various ways. They are 
woven two or three to a width, colored stripes at 
proper places in the warp and a drop box con- 
taining the colored filling making the borders; if 
the handkerchiefs are to be hemmed, enough space 
is left between the borders to allow for this being 
done. In some mills not having looms equipped 
with the drop box arrangement the borders are 
made by the weaver inserting colored filling at 
certain intervals, several very pretty designs being 
possible by this method. Especially is this true 
of mills in England, where I have seen these 
borders worked in numerous fancy-colored effects. 
As I write I recall how proud I was when as a 
“tenter” at 11 years old the weaver for whom I 
was working allowed me to put in my first fancy 
heading. 

In the bleaching, the process is practically the 
same as in ordinary cotton goods, though in linen 
it takes from three to six weeks to get a good 
bleach, instead of the usual three to four days for 
cotton. For colored handkerchiefs, the very fast- 
est dyestuffs must be used; if they were not abso- 
lutely fast the cloth after bleaching would present 
a sorry looking spectacle. The process of bleach- 
ing colored goods differs from that employed in 
treating white, as instead of being put in kiers and 
allowed to stay there for a certain length of time, 
the colored goods are bleached in the open width, 
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id care taken that the colors are not affected by 
the chemicals used. This bleaching in the open 
state consists of running the cloth through the 
bleaching powder up and down over rolls, carry- 
ng it direct from the squeeze rolls to the steaming 
box, and from there to the washing machine and 
soapers, and then to the dry cans, the whole proc- 
ess being over in a very short time. 

In printed handkerchiefs, the most popular are 
those having a black and red border. In manu- 
acturing these, the grey cloth is carried direct 
from the loom to the shearing machine, after 
which it is singed and made ready for bleaching. 
\fter it is given a thorough bleach, it is again 
sheared, and run on centre beams. It is then ready 
or printing, the process being exactly the same 
is in other goods, care being taken to leave 
enough margin so the borders can be made without 
spoiling the pattern. In the case of the black and 
red bordered handkerchiefs, a fast aniline black is 
first printed on with one roll, and a red mordant 
with another, all in one process. The cloth is 
then allowed to age, after which it is dunged—a 
treatment which makes the color still faster, be- 
sides removing all superfluous thickening used in 
preparing the color for printing. Then follows the 
dyeing of the red, and the washing and soaping, 
etc., after which the goods are treated the same 
is the white after they leave the bleaching; that is, 
they are either tentered or calendered according 
to the finish desired. 

Unless the cloth is to be made into the cheap- 
est of handkerchiefs, such as fakirs sell on the 
street corners for silk, a moderate amount of 
starch is applied before tentering, or calendering. 
After this the cloth is taken to the cutting and 
bordering rooms, and there given the final touches 
before being neatly packed in boxes ready for the 
retail stores 

Paul Stansfield. 


Labor Cost of Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What is the estimated labor cost per pound 
of producing cotton yarn on cones in a mill with 
a capacity of about 10,000 pounds a week? 

Wolcott (647). 


In order to give any reliable information, the 
ccunts of the yarn to be produced should be 
known, but in the absence of this information we 
will assume that it is 16s hosiery yarn. Spinning 
frames on these counts will produce about three 
pounds per spindle per week, and the following 


particulars taken from a 10,000-spindle hosiery 
mill give the approximate labor cost: 


Cost per pound for carding, ‘ cents 
Cost per pound for spinning,....... cents 


Cost per pound for winding and pack- 
_ ing, : cents 
Cost per pound for engineer, yard hands, 


vos ca icncink tect eaeeaidv ae seaeed ; cents 
Cost pet pound for coal ..°......cccce « cents 
Cost per pound for supplies, ........... cents 
Cost per pound for salaries, ........... cents 
Cost per pound for insurance, taxes, 

etc., 125 cents 
Cost per pound for interest, .......... : cents 
Cost per pound for commission and 

Ps nts bs ch preesisias womuatecmaties 1.700 cents 


5-342 cents 


To this must be added a certain amount for de 
preciation, usually estimated at 5 per cent. of the 
cost of the plant; also an allowance for waste, in 
order to find the cost of the yarn. 

| ae yee 3 
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Calenders. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


How many different kinds of calenders are there 
and what goods are finished on each? 


Tryon (626). 


There is the plain polishing calender, the chas- 
ing calender, friction calender, either single or 
compound, embossing calender, jack calender, 
chucking calender, lustering or frosting calender, 
glazing calender, imitation beetle calender and a 
calender for shrunk finish, composed of soft cotton 
rolls. This does not mean that there are as many 
separate machines as these names represent, as one 
machine does the work of another. For instance, 
a polishing calender can be arranged for chasing, 
and a friction calender for glazing. 

Dyed goods are mostly finished on the frosting 
calender. The embossing calender is used for fin- 
ishing sateens, silkolines, prints, book binding cloth 
or any kind of cloth that requires the peculiar fin- 
ish this machine gives, even to leather that is used 
in upholstering. On the chasing calender are fin- 
ished goods that require a bright finish, and those 
in which it is necessary to have the threads show 
plainly, such as cambrics, nainsooks, long 
cloths, handkerchiefs. A jack calender gives a dif- 
ferent finish still, and the goods worked on this 
calender are generally in the midst of the process, 
unless the special jack calender finish is required. 
This machine is not easily handled unless all the 
conveniences for working it are attached. 

Delco. 












































Shuttle Blanks. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give us the names of some manufacturers 
of shuttle blanks in the United States. 
National (6s2). 
Blanks for the Northrop shuttles can be ob- 


tained from the Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. A 


recent number of Cotton Chats issued by that 
company contains the following reference to this 
trade: 


“We find that several users of Northrop looms 
ire buying wooden shuttle blanks cut to receive 
Northrop shuttle parts from outside sources, tak- 
ing parts from Northrop shuttles in which the 
wood is worn out to put in them. We call atten- 
tion to the fact that we sell shuttle blanks cut to 
receive our parts, and charge a low price for the 
same, our regular charge for the ordinary wooden 
blank being 25 cents each. We cannot see how 
anyone can afford to sell them for less and furnish 
a good article. There is not sufficient profit to 
ourselves in this price to make us very eager for 
the trade, but we do like to have our looms give 
good results, and we frankly do not believe that 
shuttle blanks made by other parties will hold our 
shuttle parts so uniformly in proper position as 
If the bobbins in a Northrop shuttle 
are not centrally held they will break more filling. 


our own. 


This might not be detected unless a careful com- 
parison were made.” 





> 


Marking Ink. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please tell me what ink to buy or how to make 
a black ink that will print on white cotton cloth 
and will not run if washed a little in cold water. 

Sandoval (632). 


There are numerous inks on the market that the 
makers claim are absolutely fast to washing. Prac- 
tical printers or dyers with long experience will 
each have a formula of his own, the principal in- 
gredients probably being logwood and chrome, but 
these are being rapidly succeeded by dyes more 
fast to washing. A retired calico printer, a man 
who has spent nearly fifty years in the business, 
gives me the following formula for printing a very 
fast black on cotton cloth, mixing it in pigment 
style: 


Parts. 
(i ek . 9 
SO MOURNS GORD ccc cs cs ccces eerie, 
Olein Wie ee eee wil 
TONE 9 bc cin spo sean ose mas . 6 
Extract of indigo (neutral) ............ 1 


Water 
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He describes the method of mixing as follows: 
Che turpentine is first heated, along with the olein. 
Then the soap is placed on a levigating slab, and 
the mixture of turpentine and olein is gradually 
incorporated into it. When this is completed, the 
lamp black, which must first be ground as fine 
as possible and sifted, is worked in. The extract 
of indigo and the water are then added and the 
ink is ready for use. 

For an aniline mixture, the following 
gives a fine ink, and it is one that is extensively 
used for marking purposes in bleacheries, being one 
of the fastest blacks known: 


process 


Part. 
PI GINEs cwicc chien vaca b¥RK Gieklon. & 
I UIE oi chaais die k shawinsiveuseaaer tl 
Ferrocyanide of potassium ............ 1 
Water I 


A little starch thickening is added to suit. The 
color is developed with heat or age, thus taking 
a longer time to prepare than the first formula 
given, but if time is no object the aniline mixture 
is preferable. 

Some people are satisfied with an ordinary coal 
tar ink obtained by reducing the tar with any 
ordinary solvent, turpentine being most generally 
used, but this is not as fast as either of the two 
formulas given. 

William Eddy 


—_——____¢—_ 


Weight of Travelers. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the weight in grains of travelers 
on vertical rings in wet finishing? 
Shelden (644) 


used 


Following is a list of travelers used in wet fin- 
ishing or vertical rings from No. 5 to No. 23, for 
7/16 and 1/2 inch flanges: 

Weight of 10 travelers in grains. 


No. of traveler. 7/16 inch flange. 1/2 inch flange 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting Mill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 








THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The prices of the two principal raw 
materials are again tending strongly toward 
higher levels and an increased demand has 
arisen in the past two weeks for knit under- 
wear, both for fall and immediate delivery. 
The buyers that have put off their purchas- 
ing in part in hopes of lower prices, now find 
they are facing a serious situation and that 
they must not only abandon all hope of 
lower prices, but in a great many instances, 
pay more for their goods than they could 
have bought them for six weeks ago. It is 
known that there is a considerable volume 
of business to come forward more or less 
steadily, which will have a tendency to keep 
the market firm, irrespective of any fluctua- 
tion in prices of raw materials. 

Nearly all manufacturers are in an inde- 
pendent position and can now afford to wait 
the decision of buyers to pay the prices 
asked or go without the merchandise, and 
chances are that nothing will develop that 
will change this situation much before the 
month of July, when some effects of the new 
crop of cotton may be felt. Of course, by 
that time, the early orders for fall goods will 
all have been filled and prices for duplicates 
will be influenced by the new crop figures. 

The only manufacturers that are not inde- 
pendent are those that have had to depend 
on ladies’ carded yarn ribbed goods. Most 
of the manufacturers of this class of goods 
have taken up other lines, such as 50-cent 
grades of combed goods, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s union suits, etc., but a few of them 
are not in a position to do this and these 
few are at the present time short of orders. 
They are, however, still maintaining the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement in regard to prices, 
terms, etc., and indeed, if there were no 
agreement, it would not be possible to make 
any lower prices and show a profit. 

The situation in men’s fleeced goods re- 
mains about the same as last month. $3.75 


is about as low as any standard goods that 
may be had; some manufacturers are asking 
$3.87 1/2. They are not at all plentiful, and 
the fleeced goods situation is well in hand. 

The scarcity of summer underwear exists 
and all jobbers are complaining bitterly of 
the late deliveries being made by nearly 
everv manufacturer in the business. This is 
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especially true of the men’s low price bal- 
briggans and where any orders are taken for 
duplicates on lines sold early in the season, 
$1.90 is asked for numbers that were sold at 
$1.70 to $1.75, and we understand that con- 
siderable duplicating business has been done 
at the advanced figure, but only for late de- 
livery. It is contended by many that a profit 
cannot be figured on men’s balbriggans 
weighing 4 1/2 pounds and sold at $2.00 on 
the present basis of yarn costs. Combed 
balbriggans are not as strong as the carded 
goods, but manufacturers of this class of 
goods are well sold up and can only accept 
orders for late deliveries. 

It is a difficult matter to get deliveries on 



















































ladies’ low priced straight ribbed goods, cost- 
ing from 60 cents to 80 cents, and it is also 
hard to get fine lisles and mercerized goods, 
costing from $1.75 to $1.90. In fact there 
is scarcely a line of summer underwear that 
can be easily procured, not excepting men’s 
ribbed and mesh goods and ladies’ combina- 
tion suits. 

In January a fire destroyed a quantity of 
yarn and manufactured goods owned by J. C. 
Roulette & Co. of Hagerstown, Md., and last 
month the Eureka Knitting Co. of Norris- 
town, Pa., was visited by a blaze and as a 
consequence, both of these concerns have 
been thrown considerably behind in making 
their deliveries. 

Combination suits for men, women and 
children continue to increase in popularity 
and all manufacturers making these goods 
have plenty of orders and many of them are 
declining further business. The demand is 
noticed for men’s combination suits to be 
made with the drop seat and another season 
will, undoubtedly, see a showing of garments 
made in this way. 

We are illustrating in this issue one style 
of Italian silk vests made by Julius Kayser 
& Co. which get to the retailer at $3.75 to 
$4.00 a garment. These are made in a wide 
range of patterns and the one shown is a 
new design that has been brought out re- 
cently. 

HOSIERY. 

Jobbers are complaining in regard to the 
late deliveries on hosiery and this delay is 
not only confined to large manufacturers who 
hold a prominent position in the market, but 
every small mill is also having difficulty in 
getting out its merchandise. The scarcity 
of labor is given as the principal cause of 
delay, but there are other factors, such as 
shortage of embroidering machines to get 
out the embroidered goods, inadequate 
bleaching facilities of a great many mills to 
get out white goods that are wanted and 
also the fact that manufacturers have as a 
rule taken orders for more goods than they 
can possibly turn out under even favorable 
conditions. 

Black laces and embroidered goods to 
retail at 25c. to 50c. and fine gauze weights 
to retail at soc. to $1.00 are in good demand. 
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These light weight gauze goods are now be- 
ing made with garter tops and double feet 
and are being exploited in the advertising 
columns very freely. It is something that 
the retailers can talk about and has a feature 
that commends itself to the public. 

Tan half hose are not being taken in th: 
better grades, but are good property in the 
low end of the domestic goods and in 25¢ 
grades of foreign lines. 

Silk clocked hosiery and half hose show 
a tendency of being in better demand. 

The Nolde & Horst line for 1907 is now 
open, but we are unable at this writing to 
give any details of what is being offered. 
This seems very early for opening of the 
spring line and probably would not be pos 
sible on the part of this concern, except for 
the fact that they showed no fall samples this 
past year. 

FANCY KNIT GOODs. 

This end of the line exhibits a tendency of 
firmness due to the high price of wool and 
the increase in demand for fancy knit goods 
of various descriptions. Silk and wool knit 
shawls are in active demand, first place being 
given to square shawls with a goodly atten- 
tion paid to Newport shapes. Some beauti- 
ful effects are being shown in silk shawls and 
it is noticed that those with the small, neat 
patterns with lace borders are being the 
more readily taken. One dainty shawl made 
of Llama wool is being shown that is so 
sheer that, although measuring 66 inches 
square, it weighs only 2 1/8 ounces and may 
be drawn through a finger ring. 

Some very pretty sweaters for children are 
being shown in combinations of white and 
pink, white and blue and all white and the 
Norfolk styles with belts in the better grades 
are also being taken fairly well. 

Ladies’ blouses are not meeting with the 
success that they did last season. Retailers 
are not placing orders as freely nor in the 
quantity that manufacturers had hoped for, 
but there are those who still predict a good 
business on this class of goods when the 
season opens. 

New styles of fancy stitches are being 
shown, most of them closely knit, and al- 
though some have a narrow three-quarter 
inch stripe, there are no open work stitches. 
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V-shaped necks are demanded to some 
extent, but not as much as the high roll 
collar. Sleeves are full top, tapering gradu- 
lly to the cuff. 

Colors selected are principally red and 
white with some black and grey. 

Some novelties are shown in black and 
white two tone weaves which look smart and 


some good effects are in two color combina- 
tions. 
CHEMNITZ REPORT. 
\ll hosiery houses in this district are now 


working at the utmost of their capacity, 
putting in overtime as far as they are allowed 
and as far as the working people are willing 
to do it, for the latter know very well that 
all firms have a great many orders and that 
help is scarce, and therefore are taking ad- 
vantage of the manufacturers wherever they 
can in regard to working time, as well as 
wages. A few weeks ago, wages were raised 
in most all the factories and the working 
people are again wanting more and now de- 
mand an increase of 15 per cent. 

The market is filled with orders for many 
months to come and only very rarely is it 
possible to get a lot of goods pushed through 
quickly, and then only if extra prices are 
paid. 

Many orders have already been placed by 
exporters on speculation, and as they have 
paid all the way from 10 to 20 per cent. more 
for the goods than they did a few months 
ago, a reduction in prices is out of the ques- 
tion. The prices of yarns have been going 
up right along and especially maco yarns, on 
which there was a big advance last week. 
This will influence the market and keep the 
prices high. There is no possibility that 
prices will stay where they are, but undoubt- 
edly will go higher. 

A great many of the dollar limit goods 
cannot be had today and the values offered 
as substitutes are a great deal inferior to 
those that were sold last summer There is 
quite a demand for ingrain split foot hose at 
that price, but there are none in the market, 
and if a small lot turns up occasionally, it is 
picked up by the first party that gets hold 
of it. 

Deliveries are still very much behind and 
it will take many weeks before makers have 


filled the orders that have been due during 
December and January. In spite of the fact 
that in the district a great many more goods 
are turned out than ever before, there is a 
scarcity of the most staple numbers, which 
usually can be had at any time from stocks. 

In lace hose the shipments leaving the 
town every week are enormous, but even 
then cannot supply the demand for this class 
of hose. Large orders are in the market for 
lace hose at the $1.50 limit, but none are to 
be had, as these cost more money now, so 
that they cannot be sold at that popular 
price. 

In embroidered -goods the deliveries are 
still very much behind. Some firms have 
large quantities on their books which they 
cannot ship, although they had the plain 
goods made up many weeks ago, simply be- 
cause they cannot get them back from the 
factors, who do the embroidering. This is 
nearly all house industry and for that reason 
cannot be forced much, as the women and 
girls will work much harder when the mar- 
ket is dull, simply to keep up their income, 
than when there is a rush, when they can 
pick out the patterns they like to make in 
preference to others. 

Manufacturers are now going to make up 
their new spring lines and they have to bring 
out new numbers in staples as well, as most 
of the old numbers cannot be sold any more 
at the limits which were paid for them last 
season. 

Embroidered hose are supposed to be 
good again for next spring and buyers will 
do well to secure their share early, as other- 
wise they will have the same trouble with 
deliveries that they experience now. 

In gloves the orders received are fully up 
to the expectations of the makers, even if 
some of the houses do not have as many on 
their books as they had last season, which 
often has been caused by the fact that in 
ringwoods and knit gloves the demand has 
been more on the better grades. The very 
low priced articles are missing to some 
extent and not all makers have these in their 
lines. 

Cotton mercerized gloves have been sell- 
ing more freely than ever before, and espe- 
cially with fleeced cuffs or fleeced all over, 






































these articles have been taken up in great 
variety. 

In lined cashmere and cashmerette gloves 
good orders are at hand. In linings, the high 
fancies have not taken as well as some mak- 
ers expected, but self colored linings and 
neat small patterns have been selling readily. 


— 


Meeting of Hosiery Manufacturers. 


It is proposed to hold the next meeting of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers at Philadelphia at some date in the 
latter part of May, to be announced later. 
In connection with this meeting there is a 
plan of holding an exhibition of knitting 
machinery, accessories and supplies used by 
hosiery manufacturers. It is the expectation 
that such an exhibition will make the con- 
vention week of additional interest to hos- 
iery manufacturers and be mutually bene- 
ficial to them and to the exhibitors. 

The exhibition feature has not yet been 
definitely settled, and a further announce- 
ment will be made after the sentiment of the 
trade has been ascertained. 

The first meeting of this Association, 
which was held in Philadelphia last Novem- 
ber, could well be considered a success not 
only from the standpoint of attendance, but 
in the interest taken in the proceedings. We 
are informed by the secretary and treasurer 
that since that meeting the membership has 
increased at a satisfactory rate. It is hoped 
that all hosiery manufacturers will join the 
organization as its usefulness is largely de- 
pendent upon a large membership. C. B. 
Carter, Knoxville, Tenn., is the secretary and 
treasurer and will be pleased to send a copy 
of the constitution, by-laws and other lit- 
erature to interested parties upon request. 


es 


In 1571 a law was passed in England that 
if any person above seven years of age, ex- 
cept certain specified classes, “have not worn 
upon the Sunday and holyday (except it be at 
the time of his travell out of the city, town 
or hamlet where he dwelleth) upon his head 
one cap of wool, knit, thicked, and dressed 
in Fngland, shall be fined 3s. 4d. for each 
dav’s transgression.” 
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MORE ABOUT THE EFFICIENCY OF 
KNITTING MACHINES. 





BY ERNEST TOMPKINS 

The discussion of this subject has brough 
out two kinds of efficiency in regard to which 
information is desired. 

The efficiency that has been discussed the 
most is the ratio of the weight of cloth pro- 
duced to what would be produced if the ma- 
chine ran constantly during the working day. 
Suppose we call this the knitting efficiency 

The other efficiency is the ratio of the 
weight of perfect cloth produced to what 
would be produced if the machine ran con- 
stantly during the working day. Suppose 
we call this the commercial efficiency. This 
will, of course, be less than the knitting effi- 
ciency because the amount of good cloth 
will be less than the amount of all the cloth 
actually produced. 

Imagine a machine properly adjusted with 
new needles, the best procurable, with full 
bobbins of the best yarn, with the cloth on 
the machine, but the cloth roll empty and 
the gage sufficiently fine so that during the 
working day the cloth roll will not be en- 
tirely filled nor the bobbins entirely emptied. 
Under these conditions the machine will run 
all day without a stop. In this case the 
knitting efficiency is one hundred per cent., 
because there has been no lost time, and the 
commercial efficiency is also one hundred per 
cent. because no imperfections and waste 
have been made. 

Now, consider the changes involved in 
going to the actual operating conditions 
from this ideal condition. 

Cleaning, oiling, and adjusting are gener- 
ally done during the working day. The time 
spent in these operations must be deducted 
from the running time which, of course, de- 
creases the knitting efficiency. Possibly 
fifteen minutes a day per cylinder would 
cover this loss on the average. 

At the beginning of the working day 
neither the cloth rolls nor the bobbins are 
entirely full; therefore, the machine must be 
stopped occasionally to take out a cloth roll 
and oftener to tie on a new bobbin. 

Taking out the cloth roll need not occupy 
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more than one or two minutes. The number 
of stoppages per day on this account will be 
higher as the gage is coarser and as the 
speed is higher. Probably from one to three 
stops per day will cover ordinary require- 
ments. 

[ying on a new bobbin is a matter of only 
a few seconds. As Mr. Herington has 
pointed out, the number of stops on this ac- 
count will be higher the coarser the gage, as 
the bobbin will be emptied quicker and it 
follows that the number of stops will be 
higher as the number of threads is higher, as 
more bobbins will have to be replaced. 

None of the lost time mentioned above 
effects the commercial efficiency. It applies 
only to the knitting efficiency. Now follow 
a number of causes which reduce both. 

The needles will break owing to the prop- 
er work they have to do and because of ac- 
cidents. This will damage the cloth and re- 
quire a stop to replace the broken needle. It 
is commonly estimated that the average 
needle breakage is ten per day per cylinder. 
If the needles are poor, of course, the break- 
age will be higher than otherwise. 

Thus far there has been discussed only the 
necessary evils, and not all of them as it is 
desired not to make the discussion too 
lengthy. Now come evils which are more or 
less under control. 

It is possible to procure yarn so near per- 
fect that the trouble caused by slugs, kinks, 
and twits, is very slight, but unfortunately 
commercial yarn is quite imperfect and in 
many cases the trouble due to these imper- 
fections reduces the efficiency more than all 
the other causes put together. It is impos- 
sible to make an estimate of the average 
time lost owing to poor yarn, but there is no 
doubt but what it may be as high as two 
hours a day per cylinder. Both the com- 
mercial efficiency and the knitting efficiency 
are impaired by poor yarn as the trouble is 
nearly always accompanied by a hole in the 
cloth which is necessarily followed by a stop 
of the machine. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that cheap cotton yarn may fre- 
quently be best run at a high speed while at 
a low speed it kinks and loads up the 
machine. 

The skill of the help has much to do with 
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the efficiency of the knitting machine. It is 
well known that a careless lot of help may let 
the machinery get so badly run down as to 
practically stop the knitting on it. The 
method of paying the help is an influential 
factor in the efficiency. Payment by the 
pound generally increases the knitting effi- 
ciency, but it is likely to cause more bad 
work in consequence of which the com- 
mercial efficiency may be reduced. If the 
work is mended by stitch the knitting effi- 
ciency will undoubtedly be reduced, but the 
commercial efficiency may be increased 

The temperature and humidity of the knit- 
ting room have much to do with the effi- 
ciency, especially with cotton and worsted 
yarns. A low temperature and a dry atmos- 
phere will cause these yarns to kink and 
twist with bad work as the result. In cases 
where the heat is turned off the knitting 
room at night and the room is chilly at start- 
ing time, it may take an hour or more to get 
the work running properly and it will take 
longer if the heat is not forthcoming. 

Discipline, cleanliness, and good light are 
important requisites for high efficiency. A 
machine tender who steals a cat-nap once in 
awhile and lets a bobbin run out will seri- 
ously impair the efficiency of that machine 
for that day. If the light is poor it is almost 
impossible to keep the needles in good shape 
or to keep the proper adjustments, and the 
consequence will be holes and stoppages. If 
lint and dirt are allowed to collect around 
the knitters, portions of it will occasionally 
be drawn into the machine and trouble will 
be the result. 

It is likely that a knitting efficiency of 
ninety per cent. is high for the average, al- 
though ninety-five per cent is claimed in 
come cases. On the other hand, eighty per 
cent. is not exceptional. The commercial 
efficiency may range from 3 to 10 per cent. 
less than the knitting efficiency. 

Doubtless the general efficiency in Ameri- 
can knitting mills could be greatly improved 
if all concerned, from the proprietor to the 
winder and the yarn maker, would ascertain 
what the machines are capable of and what 
they are actually getting and then eliminat- 
ing the causes of the difference as much as 
possible. 


ol oe 








BY F. W. HERRINGTON. 

I have read with much interest the var- 
ious letters on the determination of the 
efficiency of knitting machinery, in the Feb- 
ruary issue, and desire to make some com- 
ments on them. As to testing the speed of 
the yarn by noting how long it takes to knit 
a given length, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to measure, say, 100 yards of yarn and 
then start up the machine and note how long 
it takes to knit it. Apart from the time it 
would take to measure the 100 yards from 
the bobbin and then rewind it, this quantity 
of yarn, measured from a bobbin, would 
snarl and kink up, thus making it practically 
impossible to rewind, so that this to my idea 
would be altogether too troublesome a 
method. 

The other way is more practicable, to 
measure the yarn knit in one revolution, and 
then calculate the speed from the length and 
revolutions per minute. But this is simply 
coming back to my original method of the 
basis of yarn per revolution multiplied by the 
speed of the cylinder, as the prime factor. 

In order to obtain the quantity of yarn 
knit in one revolution, I measure one yard 
of yarn, ascertain how many needles it goes 
into, then count the needles in the cylinder, 
and divide it by this number; the result is 
the amount of yarn per revolution as already 
figured out in the first illustrations on this 
question. 

The letter by N. O. Constant in the Feb- 
ruary issue is very interesting and opens up 
fresh food for thought as regards a method 
to determine the efficiency of half-hose ma- 
chines by the dozens. Heretofore our tables 
and ideas have been based mostly on flat 
work on spring or latch needle machines in 
which the actual production is required to be 
obtained by the number of pounds of knitted 
cloth produced in a given number of hours. 
Now N. O. Constant wants a method to de- 
termine the efficiency of a machine on half- 
hose, or to carry it further, on full seamless 
hose by the dozens. 

Our ideas thus far have been based on a 
production in pounds of cloth as knit, and 
on the assumption that such actual produc- 
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tion was cloth knitted as perfectly as it could 
be made. 

Here again the percentage of efficiency as- 
certained by the actual to the theoretical 
production is a guide as to whether the cloth 
knit is nearly perfect or not. 

Natrona says if the efficiency of No. 1 is 
75 per cent. and that of No. 2 70 per cent., 
it does not follow that No. 1 is producing the 
best results, as it may contain more imper- 
fections than No. 2. 

A higher percentage might show less im- 
perfections than a lower, for the loss of pro- 
duction is often caused by the more frequent 
stoppage of the machine, either for repairs 
to the machine or the fixing of imperfections. 

A high percentage of efficiency on a ma- 
chine cannot be obtained with a lot of im- 
perfections, because if a machine is making 
a number of holes it will be continually stop- 
ping at every hole, thus losing actual pro- 
duction. Good cloth with very few imper- 
fections must, therefore, go hand in hand 
with a high percentage of efficiency. 

Natrona’s idea of following up the true 
efficiency to the cutter’s table and ascertain- 
ing the number of dozens cut from each roll, 
together with the waste that cannot be 
avoided, and the waste that would have been 
saved if the cloth was knit more perfectly, is 
correct. 

We followed out just such a plan in a mill 
I was in, and it was the duty of the knitters 
every morning to look over the cutter’s daily 
reports, and in this way they could tell which 
cylinders were turning off good cloth, and 
which bad. They made it their especial busi- 
ness to examine very closely those machines 
that were not turning off as good cloth as 
they ought to, and in this manner the effi- 
ciency of all was maintained at the maximum. 

BY ESEK EASTON 

In reading the various letters on efficiency 
of knitting machines it occurred to me to 
make some tests to determine the rate at 
which the yarn is drawn into the needles 
under different conditions of gauge and s1° 
of yarn. Accordingly I had my knitter note 
the number of needles covered by one yard 
of yarn on various machines. Following are 
the results of his observations: 

















Needles Needles Inches of 


Dia Size Yarn n covered needles per 
( Cy by 1 yard foot yarn 
I 21 in. 2.2 runs 424 117 0.00 
I 20in. 1.9 runs $00 113 5-87 
I 20 1n. I.7 runs 400 100 5-5 
I 21 in. 1.9 runs 515 116 5: 
[6 igin. 4.6 runs 26 172 5°5 
15 221n. 2/24 wors S09 175 5-04 
24 221 1/24 wors 1050 224 4.75 
24 22in. 2/40 cotton. 1086 228 4.84 
28 20in. 2/40 cotton. 1153 300 6.35 


(his data may assist you in fixing upon 
the best method of determining the eff- 
ciency of knitting machines. 

SS — 


SULPHUR BLACK ON KNIT GOODS. 


[In the March issue of the Textile World 
Record the following question was asked: 
“Is there a sulphur black that will dye knit 
goods in the roll in the ordinary dye kettle 
without bronzing or streaking?” 
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Further on he said 
that “ordinary piece goods are dyed with the 
sulphur colors of all kinds with good suc- 
cess and there appears to be no reason why 
knit goods cannot be treated in the same 
manner.” He then goes on to say that “two 
jiggers of the ordinary type are rigged up, 
one ahead of the other, the first for dyeing 
and the second for washing. The dyeing 
jiggers shouid be rigged up so there will be 
as little pull on the goods as possible.” He 
next gives a formula for dyeing the goods 
with 10 per cent. of color and only 3 per cent. 
of sodium sulphide, based on the weight of 
the goods. 

The reply is so foreign to the question 
asked and so contrary to my experience in 
sulphur colors that a comment on the answer 
of Richard Borden may be of interest. He 
savs he knows no reason why knit goods 


cided without a trial. 








here were two replies to the question. 


One writer said he knew of no sulphur black 
that would dve knit goods in the roll in the 
ordinary kettle without bronzing or streak- 
ing. The other one said that any sulphur 
black when properly dyed upon clean ma- 
terial would not bronze or streak, but 
whether it could be done in the ordinary 
kettle was a question that could not be de- 





cannot be dyed successfully with sulphur 
colors, and this being the case it is fair to 
assume that he is not familiar with the 
methods and machinery used in dyeing knit 
goods in the roll. 

Knit goods in the roll are dyed in kettles. 
These kettles dye four, six or even eight 
strands of webbing at each dyeing, the goods 
having been bleached in many instances. The 






















colors used are easily soluble and level dye- 
ing, and usually in the shades of light blue, 
pink, flesh color and tan. 

The dyer strives to color as many yards of 
webbing as possible at each dyeing and each 
strand or draft must be level and all of them 
uniform. Some cutters are so particular that 
a slight variation often results in a rejection 
of the goods. Some years ago in an article 
I wrote for the Textile. World, I referred to 
a knit goods dyer who was getting colors 





that varied slightly in the same batch and 
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dye bath and be well squeezed and 
washed after dyeing. Knit goods cannot be 


dyed with sulphur colors on the ordinary 


jigger because the webbing cannot be rolled 


evenly. In regard to having the jigger 
constructed so that there will be little pull 
on the goods, Mr. Borden should know that 
all jiggers are constructed so that the oper- 
ator can put as much pull or weight on the 
goods as he likes, or no pull at all if desired. 

Mr. Borden also advises using 10 per cent 
of color and 3 per cent. of sulphide sodium 
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FIG. 2 


could see no reason for it. It was then sug- 
gested that perhaps some of the strands of 
webbing were of different length, and as they 
were drawn through the dye bath in the 
kettle by a drum or cylinder overhead, the 
shortest pieces got more revolutions in the 
dye, thus causing the variation in the color. 
"his was found to be the case. The dyer de- 
manded that the webbing be given him in 
strands of equal length and the variation 
stopped. 

Now why cannot knit goods in the roll be 
dyed in the ordinary dye kettle without 
bronzing or streaking? Because at every 


revolution the piece makes it is exposed to 
dye sulphur colors evenly 
and well on varns, warps or piece goods, the 
materia! 


the air, and to 





must be kept benerth the surface of 


is 


based on the weight of the goods. If he 
able 10 per cent. of color with 3 
per cent. of sulphide he is able to do what no 
else can do and get even colors. Most 
authorities recommend a pound of sulphide 
to each pound of color, and some recom- 
mend two or even three pounds to 
pound of color. I have found that two 
nounds of sodium sulphide to one pound of 
dvestuff is a good proportion. 

[f sulphur colors can be dyed with success 
on the ordinary jigger, why does one of the 
leading makers of sulphur colors recommend 
a jigger in which the goods are kept sub- 
merged during the 
| 1g 1? 

Sulphur colors are successfully used when 


the 
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to dissolve 


one 


each 


process, as shown at 


machines 


are 


properly arranged, using 
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iron rolls and iron piping, instead of brass or 
copper. These iron rolls are so placed as 
to be covered with the dye during the dye- 
ing process. Arrangements are made so 
that when the goods leave the dye they are 
well squeezed and immediately washed, as 
shown at Fig. 2. 

As I stated in the March issue, I know of 
no sulphur black that will dye knit goods in 
the roll without bronzing or streaking in the 
ordinary machine. I will now go farther and 
say that my experience has been that neither 
yarn nor warps can be dyed successfully 
with the sulphur colors on the ordinary ma- 
chines. I am now dyeing some thousands 
of pounds every week with sulphur colors, 
dyeing yarns and warps for the most par- 
ticular lines, such as covert cloths, and solid 
warps and filling for the backing on velvet 
plushes to stand cross dyeing. 

3AUMWOLLE. 


—— 


Finishing Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How is hosiery with white feet finished so as 
not to get the lint from the white foot on the 
black top? What is the most satisfactory way of 
vetting out hosiery before boarding? 

Johnstown (620). 


The most satisfactory method of wetting out 
hosiery knit with two colors is to sprinkle the 
goods lightly with a small whisk broom, and then 
let them lie for a short time until evenly dampened. 
| usually put a thin layer in a box, sprinkle them 
lightly, put in another layer and sprinkle again, 
and so on; then cover them with a damp cloth 


and allow them to lie for a couple of hours. 
Richmond. 


——_—_@—_____ --_ —_- 


Manufacturers of Men’s Underwear. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give us a list of the standard manufac- 
turers of men’s fleeced underwear at about $3.50 
to $3.75? Curran (629). 


Following is a partial list of manufacturers of 
the goods described. There are many others, how- 
ever, and a complete list of all the knit goods man- 
ufacturers in the United States and Canada will 
be found in the Annual Official Directory, and in 
the American Directory of the Knitting Trade, 
both published by the Textile World Record: 

Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y.; High Rock Knit 
ting Co., Philmont, N. Y.; James A. Hover, Col 
umbiaville, N. Y.; J. Hayes & Co., Philmont, N 


Y.; Troy Knitting Co., Troy, N. Y.; Groat Knit- 
ting Co., Scranton, Pa.; Wm. H. Rowe Knitting 
Co., Huntsville, Ala.; Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
N. Y.; Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y.; Robert 
McKinnon & Co., Little Falls, N. Y.; Capron 
Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y.; Harder Knitting Co., 
Valatie, N. Y.; Malcolm Knitting Co., Catskill, 
i 

ii ail aaa 

Finishing Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of misses’ ribbed hose; in 
the leg you will notice a glazed or tight streak. Is 
this defect caused in oxidizing or in some other 
process? Lockett (651). 

It is difficult to explain the cause of this defect 
without knowing the processes of finishing and 
dyeing through which the stocking has been put. 
At first glance it would seem to be made by press- 
ing the stocking while the board is in the press. 
The whole stocking looks dirty and greasy to the 
naked eye, but under a glass this is not noticeable 
and I am inclined to believe that the peculiar ap- 
pearance is due to the manner in which the stock- 
ings are dyed. This appearance is what dyers call 
“bronzness;” a defect resulting from the use of 
certain direct colors and some brands of sulphur 
dyes, and imperfect soaping and washing after dye- 
ing. This idea may be wrong, but a practical man 
on the spot should very easily find the solution of 
the trouble. 

Stockings are sent from the dyehouse to the 
boarding room in a damp condition, and a few 
dozen of these could be dried out and examined to 
see if the marks are on them then or not. If the 
stockings are clean, then it is up to the boarder 
or the finisher. Sometimes stockings are sent to 
the dyer covered with oil streaks; these will cause 
streaks in the stockings when dyed. But it is my 
opinion that the streaks on this stocking are due 
to the dyestuff used and the manner of using it. 

F. B. Thoma 


—_—____¢ 


Weighting Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there any preparation in use by hosiery man- 
ufacturers for the purpose of increasing the 
weight of goods similar to that used for cotton 
goods? Chippewa (635). 

Materials adapted to the loading of knitted goods 
weuld fall into the same class as those used for 
ordinary cotton fabrics, but we do not know of 
any being generally used. For colored fabrics, 
however, it is quite feasible to load the goods 
to a certain extent with pipe clay and fix it 
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with the aid of casein. In this case the goods 
would have to be dyed slightly heavier in shade 
so as to allow for the white tinting of the loading 
material. 

Casein is used to a large extent in finishing 
towels and increases their weight, and can be used 
to good advantage for hosiery, but after the first 
washing it is completely removed. 


John Sterling. 
———_——_—_¢ 


Branson Machine Co. Acquires Victor 
Machine. 


The Branson Machine Co. of Philadelphia have 
purchased all of the tools, patents, patterns and 
parts of the Victor machine from the American 
Knitting Machine Co. and will, hereafter, furnish 
supplies and parts to the Victor machine users. 

They will also place the Victor machine on the 
market, after making a few alterations and im- 
provements. 

— 


Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 813,251. Heinrich Stoll, 
Jr., Reutlingen, Germany. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 815,167. John B. Hip- 
well, Reading, Pa., assignor to Windsor Ma- 
chine Co., Reading, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Dial. 808,121. Walter 
Stafford and Robert C. Holt, Little Falls, 
mE. 

KNITTING MACHINE Stop Motion. 809,234. 
Ernest Tompkins, Troy, N. Y., assignor to 
Tompkins Bros. Co., Troy, N 


KNITTING MACHINES. Electric Stop Motion 
for. 808,475. Arthur L. Patterson, Albe- 
marle, N. C. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 812,314. Charles H. 
Whitcher, Ipswich, Mass 


—_———_—____———_- 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Canaan. The Reliable Manufac- 
turing Company, now operating plant at Hartford, 
expects to be located in new mill under construc- 
tion about May 1st. This concern manufactures 
men’s half hose, with 20 knitting machines, selling 
same direct. Company is capitalized at $10,000; 
Walter J. Roberts, president and superintendent 
and Samuel A. Eddy, treasurer. 


Connecticut, Yantic. W. I. Mott, R. F. D. No. 
1, is starting a few knitting machines on cotton 
hosiery of several kinds. He is in the market for 
yarns and some additional machinery. Will sell 
direct to the trade. 

Massachusetts, Brockton. The Harding Knit 
ting Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $9,000 and will operate kniting plant in 
this city. They have purchased the mill of the 
Harding plant at Waltham and will remove same 
About 3c people 
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will be employed, making all kinds of knit goods 
for the athletic trade. W. T. Stall and C. H. 
Dean are the proprietors. 


*New York, Amsterdam. The new building for 
the Fownes’ Bros. Company will be finished in 
about two weeks. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Windsor Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock o| 
$60,000. The incorporators are M. F. Klenk, Solo- 
mon Kaufman and J. E. Bennett. 


*New York, Clayville. The Clayville Knitting 
Company has already received 125 knitting ma- 
chines, which are being placed in position as rap- 
idly as possible. The buildings are being entirely 
remodeled. 


*New York, Waterford. The Harmony Knitting 
Company, recently reported incorporated, will 
operate the property formerly known as the 
Clover Mill. About 20 knitting machines will be 
installed for making spring-needle ribbed under- 
wear, cotton and wool. J. H. Shine is president 
of the company; E. I. Goodrich, vice-president; 
Thomas Breslin, treasurer and W. D. Mahoney, 
secretary. 


*North Carolina, Greenville. The Commercial 
Knitting Mills, which have been organized with 
capital stock of $26,000, will start operations about 
April 1st, making ladies’ underwear. W. S. At- 
kins is president of the company, W. H. Dail, Jr., 
treasurer and L. D. Wade, superintendent. They 
will have an equipment of 14 latch needle and 25 
sewing machines, using gasoline. 


*North Carolina, Selma. The Selma Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 by M. C. Winston, L. H. Allred and C. W. 
Richardson. 


North Carolina, Tarboro. The Wah Ree Knit- 
ting Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $40,000. The plant will be controlled by 
the Runnemede Hosiery Mill. 


*Ohio, Bowling Green. The Monarch Under- 
wear Co., recently incorporated, will begin pro- 
duction in March, making men’s union suits on 
spring needle machines, employing 24. R. J. Eb- 
erly is president and treasurer and R. D. Roper, 
superintendent and buyer; gas power; no dye 
house. 


Oregon, Portland. It is reported that a small 
knitting plant is to be started here by Walter 
Schoebel, manufacturing sweaters, cardigan jack- 
ets, blouses, etc. Mr. Schoebel was formerly in 
business in Brooklyn and later in Newark, N. J. 


*Pennsylvania, Brownstown Operations will 
start about April rst by the Conestoga Hosiery 
Company, recently reported incorporated, and with 
capital stock of $4,000. L. K. Leslie is president 
of the company; A. V. Walter, treasurer and W. 
FE. Snader, superintendent. They will make half 
hose, using 9s, IIs and 40s yarns, with equipment 
of 12 knitting machines. H. S. Meyer & Co., St. 
Jcseph, Mo., will sell the product. 


Pennsylvania, Hawley. It is reported that a new 
mill, making principally a fine grade of ladies’ knit 
shawls, has been started here by Beaver & Co. 
About 25 people are now employed. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Oscar 
Schwind, Richard Schletter and Richard Reinhold, 
under the name of the Lehigh Hosiery Company, 
are equipping the first floor of the new Lomax Mill 
at Jasper and Orleans Sts. with 4 full fashion knit- 
ting machines, 2 loopers and 2 welters for the man- 
ufacture of fine silk full fashioned hosiery which 
they will sell direct. It is their expectation to 
have the plant in operation within a few days. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Haddon Hos- 
iery Company is the name of a new company which 
will manufacture hosiery, who have leased the third 
floor of the building 2731 North 6th St. They have 
put in 5 machines which is the first of a shipment 
of 75. The plant is expected to be in operation 
within two weeks. 

Pennsylvania, Tunkhannock. The Oxbow Knit- 
ting Mills has been organized with T. Wilkinson, 
proprietor, for manufacturing hand-made high 
grade sweaters. 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Mission Mills 
have recently been organized to operate a plant at 
Mission Heights, where new building, 50 by 40 
feet. is under construction. Capt. J. Parry Fyffe 
and J. C. Seely are actively interested in the enter- 
prise. They will equip the plant with 18 to 20 
knitting machines, at start. 


*Tennessee, London. At recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the new London Hosiery Mills, 
recently reported organized with capital stock of 
$20,000, R. H. Bell was elected president; A. W. 
Ward, vice president and C. H. Bacon, secretary 
and treasurer. Work will be started on erection 
of buildings as soon as plans and specifications 
have been prepared. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, North Birmingham. The Jefferson 
Hosiery Mills, at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders, elected W. H. Johnston, president and 
treasurer; C. Exum, vice president, and J. H. Rob- 
inson, secretary. A new boiler has recently been 
installed and it was decided to increase the output 
as much as possible. Additional machinery is or- 
dered and in the near future they expect to be 
turning out a thousand dozen of ladies’ and misses’ 
goods daily. 


Connecticut, Addison. Work has been started 
by the Glastonbury Knitting Company laying 
foundation for an 8o0-foot chimney for the new 
boiler house to be built. They will also start 
work soon on an addition, 33 by 64 feet, four 
stories, to their upper mill. 


*Connecticut, Winsted. The new dye ‘house 
which is being built by the Winsted Hosiery Com- 
pany will be 40 by 48 feet (contract let). They do 
not propose installing additional machinery at the 
present time. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Enterprise Hos- 
iery Mills, 1918-20-22 and 24 Race St., of which 
John L. Sutphen is the proprietor, is very busy 
turning out their extensive line of hosiery con- 
sisting of men’s plain and fancy hosiery and ladies’ 
lisle lace hose. The demand for the lace hose man- 
ufactured by Mr. Sutphen is becoming so great 
that it has been necessary to put in more machin- 
ery to enable him to fill the orders, the orders al- 


ready on hand as well as those which are still 
coming in for this line of goods, which consists 
of a very fine assortment and also novelties in 
ladies’ hose. The lace hosiery is on the ribbed 
order and is guaranteed not to'tear. Mr. Sutphen 
states that if this demand continues it will be 
necessary for him to again increase his machinery 
to enable him to get the production out on time. 
Charles J. Sutphen, a brother of the proprietor, 
who is well known to the knitting industry and 
formerly with Liveright & Davidson of Philadel- 
phia, has full charge of the knitting department. 
He sells direct. 


*Georgia, Lafayette. The Walker County Hos- 
iery Mills, which is the new name of the reorgan- 
ized Elizabeth Hosiery Mills, is building a new 
dye house. They make fine ladies’ hose. W. A. 
Magill is agent and buyer. S. C. Rogers, supt. 


*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Wayne Knitting 
Mills, which recently increased the capital stock to 
$700,000, will build an addition, upon which work 
has begun, 270 by 50 feet, brick, for purpose of in- 
creasing presént line of manufactures. 


Michigan, Ann Arbor. The Ypsilanti Under- 
wear Co. has consolidated the mills at Ypsilanti 
and Ann Arbor and will continue operations at 
this place. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. An addition is to be 
built to the Northwestern Knitting Company’s 
plant. 

*New Hampshire, Manchester. The Elliott 
Manufacturing Co., building an addition to the 
plant, will increase machinery equipment to 200 
knitting and 200 sewing machines. 


New York, Amsterdam. Ground has been 
broken for an addition to be made to A. V. Morris 
& Sons’ No. 5 (Cotton Yarn) Mill. 


New York, Athens. The Athens Knitting Co. 
are installing 11 new Cooper spring needle knit- 
ting machines. They are changing from fleece- 
lined to wool ribbed goods. 


New York, New York. The Kinderhook Knit- 
ting Company is installing a new lot of machinery. 


*New York, Philmont. The High Rock Knit- 
ting Company, which is erecting a new building, 
140 by 78 feet, four (4) stories, will install 14 sets 
cotton cards and 5,000 cotton spindles. 


New York, Richfield Springs. The Waiontha 
Knitting Mill has increased the capital stock from 
$10,000 to $60,000. 


*New York, Syracuse. West Bros., who have 
been for some time contemplating an enlargement 
of their knitting plant, have decided on beginning 
the work as soon as the weather will permit and 
are interested in the subject of concrete or cement 
mill construction. 


*New York, Valatie. The Harder Manufacturing 
Co. contemplates having the building leased at 
Albany running by April roth. They will probably 
erect a new building at Rensselaer, during the com- 
ing season, but have not yet definitely decided. 
They will not make any addition to the No. 2 mill 
as reported. 


Pennsylvania, Bally. Operations have been 
suspended in Stengel’s Hosiery Mill for purpose 
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of making some necessary repairs. A new boiler 
and engine will be included in the improvements. 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown. The Doylestown 
Hosiery Mills have recently installed a new dye 
plant in the mill. This plant has capacity of 500 
pairs per day. 


Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The Hamburg Knit- 
ting Mill, which is kept in steady operation, has 
recently installed some additional machinery to the 
plant. 


Pennsylvania, Mt. Carmel. An addition, 70 by 


45 feet, is to be built to the Mt. Carmel Knitting 
Mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. Sonderhof, late 
with Chr. Zimmermann & Son Co., has connected 
himself with the Leicester and Continental Mills 
Co. of Germantown, Pa., where he will take charge 
of the knit goods department, in the manufactur- 
ing of a complete line of fancy knit goods, men’s, 
ladies’ and children’s sweaters, golf vests, shawls, 
etc., from the lowest to the highest values. All of 
the latest and most improved machines will be in- 
stalled. The imported lines heretofore sold by 
Mr. Sonderhof have been taken over by the Leices- 
ter and Continental Mills Co., and will be shown 
in connection with their other products. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Hosiery 
Co. is now capitalized at $250,000, with Chas. E. 
Reiss, president; H. C. Geissler, treasurer, and 
A. E. Vaughn, superintendent and buyer. They 
manufacture ladies’, men’s and misses’ hosiery, 
with equipment of 250 knitting machines, 90 rib- 
bers, 65 loopers and 45 sewing machines. Product 
is sold through Dresser & Co., N. Y. This com- 
pany will operate two (2) mills, one at Reading, 
where the main office will be located and one at 
Pottstown, besides which the dye house will be 
located at Pottstown, also box factory. Chas. 
Templeton’s plant at Norristown ‘thas also been 
taken by the above company, and machinery re- 
moved to the Pottstown mill. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. We have been advised 
by H. V. Wentzel, proprietor of the Wentzel Knit- 
fiting Mills, that they will manufacture knit goods 
of various kinds after the new addition recently 
purchased is put in operation. The knit web for 
making jerseys, stockinettes, eiderdowns, etc., is 
now purchased, but they contemplate in the future 
manufacturing same. Now operate 24 sewing ma- 
chines, using steam and electric power. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Groat Knitting 
Mill will erect two new buildings; one will be 240 
by 50 feet, three stories high, and the other too by 
80 feet, one story. This plant manufactures under- 
wear (fleece lined) exclusively. After the new ad- 
ditions have been completed the output will be 
about doubled. They have also purchased addi- 
tional machinery, which is being installed in the 
present building. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Frank J. Prue & 
Co. have purchased the Dr. Arnold laboratory and 
will increase the capacity of their knitting plant. 
This company manufactures men’s union suits and 
worsted mittens. 


*Vermont, Bennington. The new equipment of 
the Valentine Knitting Company's mill, purchased 
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by the Cooper Manufacturing Co. will soon be 
ready for operations. Eight sets of cards have 
been placed in position. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The Northside Knitting 
Mills, reported having recently purchased addi- 
tional machinery, now has an equipment of 33 
knitting and 40 sewing machines. This company 
makes ladies’ ribbed goods, heavy weight, sold 
through Critten, Clift & Co. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Kalamazoo Knit- 
ting Company has purchased the building which it 
now occupies and adjoining land. They will build 
a new addition, five stories and equip with ma- 
chinery. 


Mills Starting Up. 

New York, Warsaw. It is reported that the 
Oatka Knitting Mills are to resume operations 
Negotiations are reported under way with parties 
who will operate the mill to its full capacity. 


*North Carolina, Lexington. Operations have 
begun in the new plant of the Yadkins Knitting 
Mills Company, with only part of the machinery 
in position. The balance of the equipment will be 
installed as soon as competent operatives can be 
secured. This plant is operated by electricity and 
will have an equipment of 25 knitting machines. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Collingdale. The Collingdale 
Hosiery Mills have suspended operations for an 
indefinite time 


*Pennsylvania, West Chester. E. M. Rust has dis- 
continued his new hosiery mill at this place and 
will offer machinery for sale early in April. Inabil- 
ity to secure help is assigned as reason for discon- 
tinuance. 


Facts and Gossip. 


Colorado, Denver. The New York Surgical 
Elastic Hosiery Company is operating a plant here 
making elastic goods and supports of all kinds, 
including anklets, stockings, knee caps, etc. 


Cedartown. The Cherokee Knittin.z 
Mills have been sold at auction recently to L. O. 
3enson, of Monticello, for $11,000 


*Georgia, Lafayette. The Elizabeth Hosiery 
Mills have been reorganized with capital stock of 


Georgia, 


$45,000, and the plant is being started up. G. W. 
Davenport, W. L. Magill, R. L. Westcott and D 
P. Fortune are among those interested. Sixty 


new machines will be installed with other machin- 
ery and it is hoped to have the plant in full opera- 
tion within next few months. 


*Illinois, Chicago. Frank H. Jones has been 
appointed trustee of the Phyllis Knitting Company 


*Massachusetts, Needham. George E. Wye 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $25,000, with Geo. E. Wye president of the 
company and Allston R. Bowers, treasurer. This 
plant is equipped with 65 knitting and 30 sewing 
machines. 

Michigan. Detroit. The Wolverine 
Company has been dissolved and_ the 
sold 
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*Michigan, Detroit. 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, is to operate the Wolver- 
ine Knitting Company’s mill. 


Minnesota, Brainerd. The General Mercantile 
& Investment Company are considering the ques- 
tion of starting a knitting mill at this place, and 
are desirous of securing information on the sub- 
ject as to the best line of goods to be made, cost 
of equipment, etc. 


New York, Amsterdam. L. E. Harrower has re- 
cently purchased some property on Walnut Street 
and it is rumored that he will erect either a cop 
yarn plant or a warehouse. 


New York, Cooperstown. The Iona Knitting 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $1,000, by R. I. Brewster and J. M. Savage, of 
New York and C. K. McDermott, of Leonia, N. J. 


*New York, New York. A final account of M. 
Neiman’s Sons, manufacturers of knit goods, has 
been filed at referee’s office, Nathaniel S. Smith. 
68 William Street. Final meeting of the creditors 
was held March 15th 


New York, New York. The knitting mill con- 
ducted hitherto by Max Strassner has been suc- 
ceeded by the Atlantic Knitting Mills, 3 Wooster 
St. Strassner and Bettmann, proprietors. 


*New York, New York. At meeting held re- 
cently by the creditors of the American Knit 
Goods Mfg. Co., who operated plant at Wythe 
Ave. and Penn Street, Brooklyn, a proposition of 
27 1/2 cents on the dollar was accepted. The un- 
secured liabilities are placed at about $200,000 and 
the secured at $400,000. Leo Oppenheimer is trus- 
tee of the estate. 


New York, New York. The Gloversville Knit- 
ting Co. now has an office located at 260 West 
Broadway, Room 510. 


New York, West Sand Lake. The McLaren 
Knitting Company, which has been closed owing 
to small fire in the picking room, has resumed 
operations in full. 

*North Carolina, Gastonia. L. D. Wade, of 
Bowling Green, S. C., reported interested in estab- 
lishing a knitting muil at this place, has abandoned 
the project and is now with the Commercial Knit- 
ting Company at Greenville, S. C. 


*North Carolina, High Point. Creditors of the 
Centaur Knitting Co., will determine at their first 
meeting what will be done with this property. The 
referee in bankruptcy thinks it probably will be 
sold as a going concern to be operated by the new 
purchaser. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The S. Shlesinger Knitting 
Co., successors to the Central Knitting Co., advise 
us that they are not yet in a position to give infor- 
mation regarding the plant they are to operate at 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ohio, Columbus. M. H. Craiglow, 168 East 
Gates Street, is looking up the subject of knitting 
machinery. 


Ontario, Clinton. The Clinton Knitting Com- 
pany, Ltd., has absorbed the plant of the Clinton 
Knitting Co. The new concern is capitalized at 
$25,000, with Samuel Owen, (N. Y.) president; H. 


The Shlesinger Knit Goods 
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B. Combe, treasurer and Wm. P. Spaulding, super- 
intendent. This plant is equipped with 36 knit- 
ting machines, making cotton, worsted and cash- 
mere hosiery. 


*Pennsylvania, Danville. It is reported that the 
Adams Hosiery Company, which has been seeking 
new site, has been considering locating at River- 
side. The matter has not yet been definitely 
decided. 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown. It is reported that 
W. S. Drenk, proprietor of the knitting mill in 
this town, in conjunction with several other parties 
are looking into the advisability of starting a knit- 
ting mill in one of the small towns in close prox- 
imity to Doylestown. 


_ Pennsylvania, Hawley. The United States Knit- 
ting Mills Company is making preparations to 
operate part of the plant on underwear. 


*Tennessee, Johnson City. The Unaka Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000, by W. B. Johnson, J. E. Brading, G. T. 
Wofford and T. L. Ernest. This is probably an 
incorporation formed to operate the plant started 
by W. B. Johnson, making half hose and ladies’ 


hose. 


Virginia, Petersburg. The Petersburg Hosiery 
Company’s mill has been sold at auction to Mr. 


Spiers, of North Carolina, for $4,125. The plant 
is reported to be removed. 
*Virginia, Roanoke. The Roanoke Knitting 


Mills, recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000, continued the plant which has 
been in operation at this place as the Roanoke 
Knitting Mills, Daniel Robb and Chas. Michael, 
proprietors. E. W. Tinsley is president of the 
company and E. F. O’Brien, treasurer and agent. 
This plant is equipped with 150 knitting machines. 


Wisconsin, Columbus. We have been advised 
by A. M. Bellack that an effort is being made to 
organize a knitting company at this place. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Marinette Knitting 
Mills, presumably of Marinette, have been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $30,000. Frank J. 
Lauerman, Charles J. Lauerman and Pierre A. 
Martineau are among those interested. 





Personals. 


E. H. Brown of the Leicester and Continental 
Mills Co. of Germantown, Pa., accompanied by 
Mr. A. Sonderhof, has just returned from a trip 
abroad, during which, among other places, Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin were visited. The trip has 
resulted in a number of new ideas which will 
shortly be shown in the Leicester and Continental 
line of comfort garments. 


J. B. McKaig has succeeded H. A. Mann as 
superintendent of the Selocta Hosiery Mills, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


John H. Shaffer of Reading, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the York (Pa.) Knitting 
Mills. 


Frederick H. Knapp has accepted a position as 
sewing machine fixer for the Fay Stocking Co., 
Elyria, Ohio. 








New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Wrap Reel. John Nesbit, Manchester, 
England. An improved wrap reel, which is 
claimed to be very accurate. 


Knitting Machine. Moses Mellor & Sons, 
Ltd., Nottingham, England. A flat knitting 
machine for open work effects, based on the 


Cotton principle. 


Mule Click Motion. Joseph Bowker, Man- 
chester, England. An improved mule click 
motion provided with two pawls and design- 
ed to make the action of the device more 
certain. The need of such an improvement 
has been especially felt on the large ma- 
chines now made. 


Woolen Finishing Machine. Leon Blanck, 
a Frenchman, has recently brought out a 
machine for cleaning and brushing carbon- 
ized goods to remove all traces of the car- 
bonizing material. 


Braiding Machine. Jean Kappeler, Mel- 
lingen, Switzerland. An improved braiding 
machine, said to give a larger production and 
more perfect work than has heretofore been 
possible. 


Shuttle. Cook & Co., Manchester, Eng- 
land. A shuttle with a threading device 
which is said to work very satisfactorily in 
the Lancashire mills. 


Gill Box. Skene & Devallee, Roubaix, 
France. An improved gill box by which the 
fallers can be brought more closely to the 


nip of the rollers and thus enable shorter 
stock to be handled. 


Dyeing Process.. Max Becke, Hoechst, 
Germany. A process for changing the color 
absorbing quality of textile fibres by which 
mixed effects can be obtained by piece dyeing 
mixtures of the treated and untreated ma- 
terials. 





Speed Indicator. Friedrich Lux, Ludwig- 
shafen-am-Rhein, Germany. An indicator by 
which the speed of shafting is indicated by 
the number of vibrations of springs attuned 
to various degrees of vibration and set in 
motion by the shaft. 

Willowing Machine. John Greenhalgh & 
Sons, Oldham, England. An automatic wil- 
lowing machine with automatic regulation of 
the feed so that each batch is treated uni- 
formly. 


Wool Washing Machine. J. & W. Mc- 
Naught, Rochdale, England. An improved 
wool washing machine, embodying a number 
of new features, which are said to contribute 


not only to a larger production, but to better 
work. 


Condenser for Wool Card. Ernst Gessner, 
Aue, Saxony, has recently brought out an 
improved card condenser built on the Bolette 
principle and having four spools and four 
sets of rubbing aprons. 


Ribbon Loom. P. F. Reinshagen, Barmen, 
Germany. An improved ribbon loom em- 
bodying several features that combine to 
make it convenient in operation and adapted 
for a wide range of work. 


Automatic Loom. Grossenhainer Webstuh! 
und Maschinenfabrik, Grossenhain, Ger- 
many, has recently placed on the market an 
automatic shuttle changing loom, which the 
builders claim is capable of a production 15 
per cent. higher than that of any competing 
loom. 


Calender for Circular Knit Goods. 
Fritz Wever, Stuttgart, Germany. 


H. and 
An im- 


proved machine for calendering, steaming 
and finishing knit goods in the circular form. 
It is said to be giving excellent results in 
German mills. 
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AN IMPROVED CLOTH PRESS. 


In the manufacture of woolen and wor- 
ted goods, as well as in hosiery, underwear 
and other textiles, the question of finishing 
s of the utmost importance. In this proc- 
ss manufacturers are appreciating more 
nd more the value of proper pressing. For 
some classes of work the cold plate press 
vives a very desirable finish, but in other 
nstances it is found highly desirable to press 


the goods first between hot plates, the goods 


being heated thoroughly and rapidly without 
iny danger of scorching, after which they 
ire quickly cooled by water being run 
through the hollow plates. These operations 
‘an be repeated alternately, the goods re- 
maining under pressure until finished. The 
best results are obtained in this way as the 
goods retain the beneficial effects of the hot 
ind cold press, whereas they would not re- 
tain the luster if taken from the press while 
varm and allowed to stand exposed to the 
itmosphere. 

\mong improvements which have recently 
been embodied by the makers, The Philadel 
phia Drying Machinery Company, 6721 Ger 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., particular 
ittention is called to the method of trans 
mitting power and applying pressure to 
the plates. In the older styles of machines 
it has been customary to use worm gears to 

‘complish this transmission, but in the lat 
est press the transmission is accomplished 
by means of bevel or spur gears. While the 
great importance of these improvements may 

t appear at first thought, exhaustive tests 
have proved beyond doubt that, while worm 
gearing under ordinary conditions shows but 
an average of 20 to 25 per cent. efficiency, it 
is not uncommon for bevel and spur gears to 
show from 90 to 08 per cent. efficiency. The 
low efficiency in the worm gearing really 
means a great deal moré than simply loss of 
power, as the excessive friction results in 
heating of the rubbing surfaces. As the 
heat is usually generated more rapidly than 
it is carried away, the cutting and destruc- 
tion of the worm results as a natural conse- 
quence. It is claimed that by the new 


method of transmission it is possible to ob- 
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tain a higher pressure on the goods with con- 
siderably smaller pulleys and belting, as the 
greater portion of the power is not wasted in 
the process of worm and wormwheel trans- 
mission. 

In their latest improved presses, the Phil- 
adelphia Drying Machinery Company has 
also adopted the steel beam construction for 
the top and bottom bed plates which natur- 
ally take the thrust in pressing. Steel beams 
are naturally of practical uniformity as re- 
gards strength throughout their entire con- 
struction and will not snap or crack, even 
when exposed to overloading. Those man- 





A NEW PLATE CLOTH PRESS. 


utacturers who have heretofore used presses 
in which the top and bottom bed plates were 
merely of cast iron, will appreciate this great 
improvement in machine construction. The 
hollow steam plates are now manufactured 
by an improved method by which the seams 
between the plates are absolutely sealed. 
The steam is led in a circuitous course 
through channels within the hollow plates, 
so that rapid heating and cooling are ob- 
tained, aiso a greater stiffness of the plates 
secured from the fact that the latter are thor- 
oughly riveted together. For extremely 
heavy pressures the hydraulic presses are 
recommended, and in the latter case they are 
designed to work under pressures ranging 
from a few hundred tons up to one thousand 
or more tons, as desired. 





THE FAN SYSTEM FOR HUMID IFYING 
VENTILATING AND HEATING MILLS. 


BY W. H. CARRIER, M. E. 


Operators of textile mills have long ap- 
preciated the importance of correct humidity 
and temperature conditions in the spinning 
and weaving processes. While these require- 
ments were well understood, there has been 
great difficulty in meeting them. The condi- 
tions which have such an important bearing 
upon the textile processes are: 

First, the humidity, which is naturally 
quite insufficient for the best results during 
the greater part of the year, especially in the 
cold weather of winter and in the hot, dry 
weather of summer. Second, the tempera- 
ture which should be maintained constantly 
at from 70 to 75 degrees requires special 
heating in winter and cooling, if possible, in 
summer, when the high outside temperature 
augmented by the weaving and spinning ma- 
chinery becomes a great detriment. Third, 
ventilation, which, while not so important as 
the others commercially, is imperatively de- 
manded from a humanitarian point of view, 
where so many women and children are re- 
quired to work in a comparatively small 
space, 

The im ance attached to proper atmos- 
pheric conditions may be best understood by 
referring to the structure of the cotton fibre. 
The fibre is an elongated cell, whose walls 
are almost pure cellulose, 85 per cent. of it 
being of this substance. Surrounding the 
walls is a substance of a waxy nature for the 
preservation of which so much is done in the 
mill by carefully maintaining the proper tem- 
perature and humidity. This envelope is of a 
very delicate character and consequently 
easily damaged; in fact, it can be rubbed off 
in a warm room where it becomes softened. 
This softening makes the fibre pliable and 
elastic. 

After the cotton leaves the bale in the 
breaker room and passes through the differ- 
ent machines in its process of manufacture, 
it is subject to severe treatment and tends to 
lose its moisture, and unless the cotton fibre 
retains this waxy substance or oily covering 
that nature has provided it with, it will be 
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impossible to obtain good results from the 
weaving and spinning of yarn. 

In order that the best results may be se- 
cured in a cotton mill the air must contain 
a certain per cent. of moisture. With a cer- 
tain amount of humidity the fibre becomes 
more adhesive and pliant, consequently the 
yarn becomes smoother, stronger and softer. 

In cold weather there is very little mois- 
ture in the air, and when the temperature is 
raised by means of warming the air in the 
mill, the humidity is lowered, thus leaving a 
very dry and warm air, which is a poor con- 
ductor of electricity. A dry atmosphere is 
detrimental to the manufacture of cotton 
goods, in that it causes a great deal of elec- 
tricity, which causes the fibres to be sep- 
arated and stand apart. It also shortens the 
thread, weakens the fibre and causes numer- 
ous breakages. More waste is made, due to 
the fact that the fibres tend to cling to the 
rolls of the picker, drawing, and roving 
frames, thus forming an imperfect lap from 
which it is impossible to obtain a perfect 
roving. The frames become clogged, fric- 
tion is increased, the fibres become hot, 
break and often ignite. 

Not only does the moistening of the air 
apply to the spinning rooms, but to the 
weaving rooms as well; less breakages oc- 
cur, the sizing of the yarn is prevented from 
becoming hard and the cloth is given a more 
regular and perfect structure. 

All manufacturers of cotton goods are fa- 
miliar with the bad results obtained from the 
irregularity of the yarn caused by the fibre 
not receiving the best attention in every de- 
partment of the mill. This is largely due to 
the fact that the humidity in each department 
of the mill is not regulated properly. When 
the process of manufacture is interfered with 
from the picker room to the spinning and 
weaving, it is impossible, without a constant 
humidity in each room, suitable for each con- 
dition, to be able to obtain a smooth and 
even thread. 

These considerations have led to the 
adoption of many methods by which these 
evils may be overcome, beginning with the 
old-fashioned watering can. This method, 
while troublesome and exceedingly crude, 
was a natural one, since to whatever degree 
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AN IMPROVED CLOTH PRESS. 


In the manufacture of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, as well as in hosiery, underwear 
and other textiles, the question of finishing 
is of the utmost importance. In this proc- 
ss manufacturers are appreciating more 
ind more the value of proper pressing. For 
some classes of work the cold plate press 
vives a very desirable finish, but in other 
instances it is found highly desirable to press 
the goods first between hot plates, the goods 
being heated thoroughly and rapidly without 
iny danger of scorching, after which they 
ire quickly cooled by water being run 
through the hollow plates. These operations 
can be repeated alternately, the goods re- 
maining under pressure until finished. The 
best results are obtained in this way as the 
voods retain the beneficial effects of the hot 
and cold press, whereas they would not re- 
tain the luster if taken from the press while 
varm and allowed to stand exposed to the 
itmosphere. 

\mong improvements which have recently 
been embodied by the makers, The Philadel 
phia Drying Machinery Company, 6721 Ger 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., particular 
attention is called to the method of trans 
mitting power and applying pressure to 
the plates. In the older styles of machines 
it has been customary to use worm gears to 
accomplish this transmission, but in the lat 
est press the transmission is accomplished 
by means of bevel or spur gears. While the 
great importance of these improvements may 
not appear at first thought, exhaustive tests 
have proved beyond doubt that, while worm 
gearing under ordinary conditions shows but 
an average of 20 to 25 per cent. efficiency, it 
is not uncommon for bevel and spur gears to 
show from 90 to 08 per cent. efficiency. The 
low efficiency in the worm gearing really 
means a great deal moré than simply loss of 
power, as the excessive friction results in 
heating of the rubbing surfaces. As the 
heat is usually generated more rapidly than 
it is carried away, the cutting and destruc- 
tion of the worm results as a natural conse- 
quence. It is claimed that by the new 
method of transmission it is possible to ob- 
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tain a higher pressure on the goods with con- 
siderably smaller pulleys and belting, as the 
greater portion of the power is not wasted in 
the process of worm and wormwheel trans- 
mission. 

In their latest improved presses, the Phil- 
adelphia Drying Machinery Company has 
also adopted the steel beam construction for 
the top and bottom bed plates which natur- 
ally take the thrust in pressing. Steel beams 
are naturally of practical uniformity as re- 
gards strength throughout their entire con- 
struction and will not snap or crack, even 
when exposed to overloading. Those man- 
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A NEW PLATE CLOTH PRESS. 


utacturers who have heretofore used presses 
in which the top and bottom bed plates were 
merely of cast iron, will appreciate this great 
improvement in machine construction. The 
hollow steam plates are now manufactured 
by an improved method by which the seams 
between the plates are absolutely sealed. 
The steam is led in a circuitous course 
through channels within the hollow plates, 
so that rapid heating and cooling are ob- 
tained, also a greater stiffness of the plates 
secured from the fact that the latter are thor- 
oughly riveted together. For extremely 
heavy pressures the hydraulic presses are 
recommended, and in the latter case they are 
designed to work under pressures ranging 
from a few hundred tons up to one thousand 
or more tons, as desired. 










THE FAN SYSTEM FOR HUMID IFYING 
VENTILATING AND HEATING MILLS. 


BY W. H. CARRIER, M. E 

Operators of textile mills have long ap- 
preciated the importance of correct humidity 
and temperature conditions in the spinning 
and weaving processes. While these require- 
ments were well understood, there has been 
great difficulty in meeting them. The condi- 
tions which have such an important bearing 
upon the textile processes are: 

First, the humidity, which is naturally 
quite insufficient for the best results during 
the greater part of the year, especially in the 
cold weather of winter and in the hot, dry 
weather of summer. Second, the tempera- 
ture which should be maintained constantly 
at from 70 to 75 degrees requires special 
heating in winter and cooling, if possible, in 
summer, when the high outside temperature 
augmented by the weaving and spinning ma- 
chinery becomes a great detriment. Third, 
ventilation, which, while not so important as 
the others commercially, is imperatively de- 
manded from a humanitarian point of view, 
where so many women and children are re- 
quired to work in a comparatively small 
space, 

The importance attached to proper atmos- 
pheric conditions may be best understood by 
referring to the structure of the cotton fibre. 
The fibre is an elongated cell, whose walls 
are almost pure cellulose, 85 per cent. of it 
being of this substance. Surrounding the 
walls is a substance of a waxy nature for the 
preservation of which so much is done in the 
mill by carefully maintaining the proper tem- 
perature and humidity. This envelope is of a 
very delicate character and consequently 
easily damaged; in fact, it can be rubbed off 
in a warm room where it becomes softened. 
This softening makes the fibre pliable and 
elastic. 


After the cotton leaves the bale in the 


breaker room and passes through the differ- 
ent machines in its process of manufacture, 
it is subject to severe treatment and tends to 
lose its moisture, and unless the cotton fibre 
retains this waxy substance or oily covering 
that nature has provided it with, it will be 
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impossible to obtain good results from the 
weaving and spinning of yarn. 

In order that the best results may be se- 
cured in a cotton mill the air must contain 
a certain per cent. of moisture. With a cer- 
tain amount of humidity the fibre becomes 
more adhesive and pliant, consequently the 
yarn becomes smoother, stronger and softer. 

In cold weather there is very little mois- 
ture in the air, and when the temperature is 
raised by means of warming the air in the 
mill, the humidity is lowered, thus leaving a 
very dry and warm air, which is a poor con- 
ductor of electricity. A dry atmosphere is 
detrimental to the manufacture of cotton 
goods, in that it causes a great deal of elec- 
tricity, which causes the fibres to be sep- 
arated and stand apart. It also shortens the 
thread, weakens the fibre and causes numer- 
ous breakages. More waste is made, due to 
the fact that the fibres tend to cling to the 
rolls of the picker, drawing, and roving 
frames, thus forming an imperfect lap from 
which it is impossible to obtain a periect 
roving. The frames become clogged, fric- 
tion is increased, the fibres become hot, 
break and often ignite. 

Not only does the moistening of the air 
apply to the spinning rooms, but to the 
weaving rooms as well; less breakages oc- 
cur, the sizing of the yarn is prevented from 
becoming hard and the cloth is given a more 
regular and perfect structure. 

All manufacturers of cotton goods are fa- 
miliar with the bad results obtained from the 
irregularity of the yarn caused by the fibre 
not receiving the best attention in every de- 
partment of the mill. This is largely due to 
the fact that the humidity in each department 
of the mill is not regulated properly. When 
the process of manufacture is interfered with 
from the picker room to the spinning and 
weaving, it is impossible, without a constant 
humidity in each room, suitable for each con- 
dition, to be able to obtain a smooth and 
even thread. 

These considerations have led to the 
adoption of many methods by which these 
evils may be overcome, beginning with the 
old-fashioned watering can. This method, 
while troublesome and exceedingly crude, 
was a natural one, since to whatever degree 
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the relative humidity of the room might have 
been increased, it was arrived at by nature’s 


overseer 


practice of blowing live steam into the 
rooms came into use; this being followed by 
the various forms of the “spray” type of hu- 
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midifiers; and these, while a decided im- 
provement over the previous methods, may 
own method of natural evaporation. The not entirely fulfill the requirements, as it be- 


comes difficult when admitting fresh air, in 
full quantities, to control the humidity. 
In all mills where there is only natural 








ventilation there is a great deal of impure 
and foul air. The doors and windows are 
necessarily obliged to be closed on account 
of the draft blowing the yarn and roving 
about and separating the fibres. There is 
no forced circulation, and consequently the 
operatives are forced to breathe over and 
over again the impure air that they have dis- 
charged from their lungs hours before. By 
natural ventilation where there is no pres- 
sure applied to the air, it is impossible for 
the foul air to leak out of the walls and 
cracks of the buildings fast enough to be 
replaced by fresh and pure air. The result 
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midifier and forced through heater coils and 
by-pass where sufficient heat is imparted to 
it to maintain the desired temperature in the 
rooms. By this arrangement the control of 
humidity is absolute and may be varied at 
will between any desired limits. The mechan- 
ism is exceedingly simple in operation and 
relatively inexpensive. The temperature in 
the rooms is placed under absolute control 
without affecting the volume of ventilation. 
A uniformity of temperature and humidity is 
maintained in all parts of the room. 

This system is equally advantageous for 
cooling during the extreme heat of summer 
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of this condition on the operatives in cotton 
mills is too well known to require further 
mention. 

The demand for a betterment of these con- 
ditions has led to recent improvements in 
humidifying, ventilating and heating textile 
mills. The most recent improvement in this 
direction is the Buffalo Fan system of hu- 
midifying, ventilating and heating. The ap- 
paratus is composed of five essential ele- 
ments; the tempering coils, the Buffalo hu- 
midifier, the fan, the heater and the system 
of air distributing ducts. 

The general arrangement of the apparatus 
is shown at Fig. 1. The air is first drawn 
through a series of tempering coils controlled 
by thermostic valves which heat the air to 
the proper temperature for humidifying; 
thence it is drawn by the fan through a hu- 


when great trouble is ordinarily experienced 
from the high temperatures and dryness. 
The temperature of the room can be main- 
tained when desired, from five to ten de- 
grees below the outside temperature in- 
stead of from five to ten degrees above, as 
is usual in ordinary methods. This latter 
feature is a great advantage and is secured 
without additional expense in cost of installa- 
tion. 

The method by which ventilation is se- 
cured is ideal. It is entirely positive in its 
action and at the same time it produces no 
undesirable air currents. The air is admitted 
at the ceiling at a very low velocity, where it 
is diffused in such a way that the roving or 
fibre is not disturbed. The heavy and foul 
air is forced downward and removed from the 
room by vent flues placed at the floor line. 
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These flues lead to a ventilation or to an 
exhaust fan placed in the attic, which pro- 
duces a positive removal of foul air. 

When the air is taken from out of doors 
it is washed and purified as well as humidi- 
fied. In this way fresh air is constantly sup- 
plied, enabling the operatives to work in a 
pure and healthful atmosphere, under all con- 
ditions of the weather. 

For heating in winter, this 
much more economical 


system is 


found than direct 


radiation, since the temperature is always 
under ready control and losses due to over- 
The fan system heater 


heating are avoided 
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The general points of advantage of the 
Buffalo Fan system as applied to textile mills 
may be summarized as follows: 

1, Positiive and automatic humidity control 
summer and winter; 2, Positive ventilation 
without the production of objectionable 
drafts; 3, Uniform heating in winter; 4, Re- 
duction of temperature in summer; 5, Sim- 
plicity of design and construction; 6, Central 
location of plant; 7, Utilization of exhaust 
steam for heating. 

The Buffalo Fan system of humidifying, 
ventilating and heating is installed by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y 





is also constructed so that it will require 
exhaust steam only and this will utilize 
without the production of back pressure 
upon the factory engines, or if desired, can 
be used in connection with vacuum system 

The rapid circulation of air over the heater 
coils increases their condensing capacity five 
or six fold, so that only one-fifth of the 
amount of heating surface is required with 
the fan system as with the direct radiation. 
Thus it is frequently possible to install the 
entire system at a lower first cost than will 
be required by direct radiation. 


LIGHTING MILLS BY CONCENTRIC 
DIFFUSERS. 


The advantages of diffusing electric light 
are as great as those obtained by diffusing 
sunlight as it enters the mill windows. This 
fact has led the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, New York, to adopt diffusers for 
electric lighting. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show different views of the Hoskins 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C., which is lighted 
throughout by arc lights equipped with con- 





centric diffusers. The owners claim it is one 
of the best lighted mills in the South. 

The output of the mill, which was built 
last year, is fine sheetings, made of 50s and 


, 
a9 
io 
FIG. 
FIG. 
60s yarn. The main building is three stories 
high, 300 feet long, and 100 feet wide. Prism 
glass is used in the windows, giving an un- 
. usually good distribution of light during the 


day. The management believed that it was 
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important to have first-class lighting during 
the entire run, and although it was not their 
intention to run at night, they sought the 
best artificial light to fill out the day run. 
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The entire lighting equipment was _ fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company, and 
was installed under the immediate super- 


vision of Mr. Sampson, superintendent of the 
Catawba Power Co. 
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The arc lamps with concentric diffusers, 
with which the mill is lighted, are operated 
by a “marine consisting of a vertical 
tandem compound engine direct connected 
to a 75 kw., 310 rev. per min., 125 volt gen- 
erator, shown at Fig. 1. The switchboard is 
of black enameled slate, equipped with eight 
feeder switches and standard General Elec- 
tric instruments. 

The weave room, shown at Fig. 2, occu- 
pies the entire first floor, and contains five 
hundred and eighty 40 in. Draper looms. 
This room comprises an area of 31,719 
square feet and is lighted by thirty-eight arc 
lamps with concentric diffusers, the energy 
used amounting to 0.75 watts per square 
foot. 

The second floor, used for carding, draw- 
ing and slubbers, comprises an area of 24,250 
square feet, and is equipped with nineteen 
arc lamps with concentric diffusers, the 
energy used amounting to 0.49 watts per 
square foot. 

The spinning room, shown in Fig. 3, is on 
the third floor and contains one hundred 
spinning frames and a total of 26,440 spin- 
The total area is 24,250 square feet, 
and the room is lighted by 20 arc lamps with 
concentric diffusers, the energy consumed 
amounting to 0.51 watts per square foot. 


” 
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Turkey red is the most durable of known 
dyes. The art of dyeing cotton with this col- 
or seems to have originated in India. It was 
introduced into France in the middle of the 
18th century by dyers brought over from 
Greece. 


The word muslin is derived from the city 
of Mossul, which stands near the site of Nine- 
vah, a place long celebrated for the fineness 
and delicacy of its cottons, which were also 
made with stripes and threads of gold run- 
ning with the warp. 


In medieval times silks had various names 
to distinguish their quality or pattern or their 
place of manufacture. Samite, so frequent- 
ly mentioned by old writers, meant that the 
fabric was six-threaded and costly and splen- 
did 





AN IMPROVED GILL BOX. 


A gill box for worsted, embodying 
various changes from the ordinary construc- 
tion, recently patented in this country, is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The machines now in common use com- 
prise two or more sets of rolls, between 
which the wool passes successively and is 
drawn and reduced in thickness by driving 
one set of rollers at a greater surface speed 
than the other, while the leveling of the wool 
is obtained by means of bars (termed “fall- 
ers”) provided with pins engaging the wool 
while it is being drawn and traveling in the 
same direction as the wool. According to 
the manner of disposing of the product three 
types of gill-boxes are distinguished: can- 
gills, having cans to receive the web or 
“sliver,” as it is called (sometimes the sliver 
is allowed to drop on an apron, dispensing 
with the can); spindle-gills, in which the 
web after being twisted (in which case it is 
called a “slubbing’”’) is wound on a bobbin; 
and balling-gills, in which the material after 
passing between the rolls is wound or balled 
by means of balling-rolls. 

The improvement is applicable to each of 
the three types, and has for its object to in- 
sure an improved operation in the following 
respects: First, to obtain a constant “draft,” 
by which term is meant the ratio of the speed 
with which the sliver is drawn or delivered, 
to the speed with which the sliver enters the 
machine. Second, an improved action of the 
stop-motion or knock-off motion, which is 
intended to stop the machine after a certain 
length of material has been delivered. Third, 
in all gill-boxes aprons are employed which 
draw the sliver more or less, according as 
they are new or worked into shape, even 
though their speed be the same. Means are. 
provided in the new machine for adjusting 
the draft of these aprons without altering the 
ratio of delivery speed to entrance speed. 
Fourth, with special reference to spindle and 
balling gill boxes, a set of press rolls has 
been added. Fig 1 is a plan of the new gill 
box; Fig. 2, a vertical section; Fig. 3, a cross 
section. 

The improvement is chiefly in the man- 
ner of driving the front rolls, press rolls ané 








knock off motion. The front rolls are driven 
by gearing which includes change gears for 
changing the speed of the rolls without alter- 
ing the speed of the other parts of the ma- 
chine. 

The apron, being made of leather or other 
material and working in conjunction with the 
fluted front rolls, is at first practically 
smooth when new, but gradually becomes 
corrugated transversely owing to the pres- 
sure of the intermeshing roll-flutings. An 





apron when new will therefore draw less ma- 
terial per revolution of the front rolls than 
after the apron has become shaped to the 
flutes of the rolls. Since, however, the 
press-rolls take up and deliver the material 
at a constant rate of speed, it follows that 
with a new apron there is danger of the ma- 
terial being drawn too hard between the 
front rolls and press-rolls and not enough 
between the front rolls and fallers. To 
overcome this difficulty, the gearing is ad- 
justed to increase the speed of the front rolls 
when a new apron is inserted. It will be ob- 
served that such adjustment has not the least 
effect on the draft—that is, on the rate of 
speed of press-rolls to back rolls. Should 
the speed of the front rolls be increased too 
much, the portion of the material between 
the front rolls and press-rolls will become 
slack, thus showing the operator that the 
speed of the front rolls should be reduced. 
This slackness will also appear as soon as 
the apron becomes corrugated, and conse- 
quently draws more material per revolution 
of the front rolls than it did when new. The 
operator will then substitute the necessary 
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change-gear to reduce the number of revolu- 
tions of the front rolls. 

The new machine thus provides means for 
adjusting the speed of the front rolls as may 
be required by the varying condition of the 
apron without affecting the rate of draft— 
that is, if the press-rolls take up and deliver 
the material six times as fast as it is fed by 
the back rolls this relative rate of speed or 
draft will be preserved irrespective of any 
adjustment of the front-roll speed. This is 
not the case, however, when the press-rolls 
are driven from the front rolls, as has been 
the practice hitherto. 

Driving the knock-off motion direct from 
the press rolls insures the delivery of a pre- 
determined length of sliver, since the press- 
rolls (being generally smooth) always feed 
the same length of material per revolution. 





Heretofore it has been the custom to drive 
the knock-off motion from the front rolls, 
which, as above stated, feed more or less per 
revolution, according to the varying condi- 
tion of the apron. The knock-off motion, 
which is operated after a predetermined 
number of revolutions, will therefore in this 
old arrangement be irregular in its action as 
regards the length of material delivered. 





In the value of products the textile indus- 
try ranks third with $1,637,484,484; food 
products first with $2,273,880,874, iron and 
steel second with $1,793,490,908. 


During the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber, 1905, the United States exported 720,- 
739,565 yards of cotton goods, as compared 
with 373,077,218 yards for the corresponding 
period in 1904. 
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DYEING OF BLACK ON WOOL. 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS, Chemical Engineer 


lacks and shades bordering upon black 
have always been interesting to the woolen 
yarn or piece goods dyer, and this interest 
will always continue as long as the contest 
between logwood and the artificial colors 
xists. When the first artificial black was 
produced, the assertion was made that log- 
wood was short-lived, but its extinction is 
far from an accomplished fact, and this for 
the reason that no real substitute has been 
obtained. While there are a number of coal 
tar blacks in use that yield shades even sur- 
passing logwood when first dyed, they do not 
possess the latter’s durability of brilliancy 
when properly dved. 

Leaving cut of consideration the neces- 
sity for perfectly clean raw material, let us 
look at the logwood dyeing proportion 
from a practical standpoint, and compare it 
with the black dyeing proposition with coal 
tar and so-called “alizarine” blacks. 

Logwood itself is too well known to re- 
quire attention, but the solid and paste ex- 
tracts made from it, owing to their greater 
economy and convenience in use, should re- 
ceive notice. In the first place, owing to the 
mode of manufacture, these various goods, 
when pure, yield dyeing results equal in 
every way to decoctions as made by the 
dyer,-and which are always free from resin- 
ous and other impurities incident to home- 
made liquors. The “crystal” products, of 
which there are a few on the market, are in- 
teresting on account of being very soluble in 
water, and also from the fact that they can 
be kept in any place without fear of becom- 
ing caked, a property not to be underesti- 
mated. 

The one great fault of many logwood 
dyers, especially of the present generation, 
is their tendency to attempt results of an A 1 
grade with inferior methods, like the one- 
bath process, an operation that should hold 
only when cheap goods are to be dyed. It 


is always the better plan to adopt a two or 
even a three-bath process when the very 
best results are wanted. Such a process is 
as follows, and when given proper time is 
without a superior. The previously scoured 
and rinsed wool is mordanted in a bath for 
1 1/2 hours with 3 pounds bichromate of 
potash and § to 7 pounds argols. Keep the 
chrome down to the lowest point, as any ex- 
cess is liable to induce “overchroming,” and 
greyish or slatey shades will appear and 
which can only be doctored with great diffi- 
culty, and then without satisfaction. — 

After mordanting, rinse well with water 
to get rid of all unfixed chrome, as this, if 
allowed to remain, causes a corresponding 
loss of coloring matter. 

The dye bath is made up of logwood ex- 
tract at 51° Tw., or its equivalent in solid 
or “crystals,” taking care that the entire 
quantity is thoroughly dissolved in the small- 
est quantity of hot water to effect solution. 
For the very best results, that is, where the 
color is to be the richest and fullest, and 
dyed through, commence dyeing cold or at 
most lukewarm. gradually increasing to the 
boil within one hour, and work for 3/4 to I 
hour. then lift, wash well, and pass into a 
fresh, boiling bath containing 1 pound 
chrome and 1/4 pound sulphuric acid, work- 
ing for half an hour. Lift, wash well and 
pass on to the finishing. This extra chrome 
bath amply pays for itself by fixing any log- 
wood taken up by the wool and which was 
not fixed by the mordant already on, and 
also by greatly improving the shade when 
finished, and making it more fast to both 
milling and rubbing. 

As only 80 per cent. of the chrome in the 
mordanting bath is taken up by the wool, 
this bath can be kept standing and replen- 
ished by the addition of 2 1/2 pounds of 
chrome and 5 pounds of argols for each suc- 
ceeding lot of material to be dyed. 

It has been recorded somewhere that 
muriatic acid can be used to mordant with 
chrome, but this is not to be recommended 
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on any grounds, and its intended use dis- 
couraged, the claim being made that a 
greater quantity of chrome can be fixed on 
the wool. 

Modified shades of black are to be ob- 
tained by the use of other coloring matters 
along with the logwood, fustic being the 
most suitable for jet tones. 

The “greening” of chrome-logwood 
blacks has been held up as an objection to 
this class of blacks, but this is of no import- 
ance when we consider that it is due almost 
entirely to the use of sulphuric acid in the 
first chrorae mordanting bath. Lactic acid 
can be used with perfect freedom, and has no 
ill effects on the shades obtained. The one 
point to observe, however, is that woolen 
goods mordanted with chrome and lactic 
must be worked very steadily or else there 
will be a tendency to show stripes or 
blotches. 

There are a number of chrome-logwood 
formulas which can be found in almost any 
book on dyeing, but they are all based on the 
principle of the one given above. 

The iron-logwood blacks are of two 
kinds, one where the wool is first mordanted 
by boiling for one to two hours with 


CEE: . Weise ase 5 lbs. 
Piaestone <i... i487 2 \|bs. 
TEP sca Ae-w-s Soa we presse 2 lbs. 
OS i ates eae 6 to 10 lbs. 


Lift, wash and dye with 6 to 10 pounds of 
extract logwood, 51° Tw., or equivalent. 
This shade will be somewhat blue in tone, 
but by adding a small quantity of fustic or 
bark liquor, a jet will result. 

A one-bath iron-logwood black that the 
writer has used extensively for shoddy ma- 
terial and grey carpet yarns is the following: 

Prepare a dye bath with 12 pounds 51° 
extract logwoced, 5 pounds extract fustic, 5 
pounds copperas, 2 pounds bluestone, and 
4 pounds oxalic acid. The material to be 
dyed is entered and dyed to shade by boil- 
ing, the fibre gradually taking up the color- 
ing matter which is made and kept dissolved 
by means of the oxalic acid. This kind of 
black is known under a variety of names, and 
of varying composition, one of the most im- 
portant being the much vaunted noir reduit, 
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that at one time was made and sold at al- 
most fabulous prices. 
THE ARTIFICIAL BLACKS. 

This group of blacks has advantages over 
the logwood blacks only in so far as con- 
venience of dyeing is concerned. The bath 
is as a rule made up only with a proper quan- 
tity of color, sulphuric acid and Glauber’s 
salt. A careful examination of most of them 
will show that they are mixtures of a variety 
of colors, the base color, in almost every in- 
stance, being a violet black or a blue black 
which, if used in a pure state, would yield at 
best but a medium valued black, the initial 
shade of which must be toned with other 
colors, such as an orange, green, etc. Gen- 
erally these blacks (“acid blacks’) give very 
good shades, but they do not wear as well as 
logwood shades, nor are they as cheap. Of 
course there are cheap acid blacks made so 
by competition, but these are not to be con- 
sidered. The most prominent types of the 
so-called acid blacks are the naphthol and 
naphthylamine blacks which are also known 
by many commercial names, Victoria blacks, 
azo blacks, wool blacks, etc. In dyeing with 
these base colors compound blacks are pro- 
duced by adding such colors as naphthol 
green, sulpho green, Indian yellow, anthra- 
cene yellow, tartrazine, etc. 

For dyeing very heavy shades with these 
blacks upon felted goods, the dyeing should 
progress slowly from a neutral bath at boil, 
to which may be added only Glauber’s salt, 
and at or near the end of the operation a 
small quantity of acetic acid. 

Another class of blacks yielding very good 
results includes the diamond, chrome patent, 
anthracene chrome and fast chrome blacks. 
These blacks are dyed by boiling in a bath 
prepared with the dye stuff, 50 pounds 
Glauber’s salt, and 4 pounds oil vitriol. 
Aiter the bath has been exhausted the goods 
are lifted, and 3 pounds bichromate of potash 
added, when the goods are re-entered, boiled 
for half an hour longer, so as to “fix” the 
color, then lift, wash well and finish. 

The anthracene chrome blacks are dyed in 
almost the same manner except that the dye 
bath is made up with the following: 

VGN cise isce Oe 
Glauber’s Salt ........ 10 Ibs 


























































Ammonic Oxalate .... 2 lbs 
Peete FiCIe cs < «te en 5 lbs 
ind to the exhausted dye bath add 
Bichrome ........... 1% lbs. 
Sulphuric Acid ....... 14 |b. 


Boil for half an hour, lift and wash well. 
The ammonic oxalate has no influence on the 
lyestuff, it being added to precipitate any 
lime that may be in the water. If pure water 
is used, then it may be omitted. 
AFTERTREATMENT. 

This is almost as important as the dyeing. 
\ll black dyed goods should be thoroughly 
washed to remove all excess of mordant, un- 
fixed color, and lastly but by no means least, 
anv traces of acid, for should such remain, 
tendering of the goods will surely follow. 
Perhaps no better method of washing piece 
goods can be devised than that of using 
Fuller’s earth; it cleanses, and at the same 
time softens the material while giving it a 
brilliancy that may even exceed that 
parted by means of the best soft soap. 


ES 


CHROME POISONING. 


im- 


BY DANIEL J. CAREY 


In the September, 1905, issue of the Tex- 
tile World Record there was an article on 
chrome poisoning in which the writer claims 
that chrome poisoning is a common occur- 
rence in English dye works. It seems that 
the article was written at the instance of a 
popular weekly journal in England, and it 
reads more like a story of a chamber of hor- 
rors than a description of real conditions. 

The writer says that “dyeing will soon be 
classed among the dangerous trades,” and 
tells a story of a British veteran, who, after 
years of service in India succumbed to 
chrome poisoning in twenty minutes and 
“within six weeks the ex-soldier was in his 
grave and if his tombstone had borne the 
truth it would have said: ‘Murdered by 
chrome.’” This story reads very much like 
something made up for home consumption 
to work on the feelings of the patriots in 
Great Britain. 

Again he says, “These terrible instances 
are only a few out of a multitude. The true 
story of the mortality nobody knows, for 
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deaths attributed to other causes are in fact 
caused by chrome,” and adds that “whereas 
a few years ago a complaint of chrome poi- 
soning brought no recognition save bad lan- 
guage, it now meets with some respect.” 
This I think is a gross libel on the foremen 
dyers of Great Britain, and the whole article 
is of the type of yellow journalism in this 
country. 

In your November, 1905, issue there was a 
short note by the present writer in which | 
said I had been in dye houses for twenty- 
three years and had never seen such condi- 
tions as those described by your English cor- 
respondent. In January he refers to this 
statement and says: “Apparently some like 
Mr. Daniel J. Carey, of Waltham, Mas: 
find difficulty in believing that the conditions 
are as serious as has been stated.” We do 
find a great deal of difficulty in believing such 
a condition exists, because we know the arti- 
cle is exaggerated and does not represent 
actual conditions. 

In order to present to the readers of the 
Textile World Record the conditions that 
exist in dye houses today, I have interviewed 
many men with a lifelong experience in the 
dyeing business, also many medical men who 
are in no way connected with the textile 
business and therefore not biased in the mat- 
ter, and I believe the same conditions exist 
in England under the same circumstances, 
for the practice of dyeing is the same the 
world over. 

Since I wrote the note for the November 
issue I have questioned many more men on 
this subject. George T. Jones, who has been 
connected with the Boston Manufacturing 
Co. for twenty-seven years, says he has never 
known or heard of a single case of chrome 
poisoning since he has been connected with 
that mill. James Lanigan, who has worked 
in the dye house for twenty years, says he 
never heard or knew of a single instance of 
poisoning. Lawrence, Mass., is one of the 
largest textile centers in the United States, 
and all the mills but two have dye houses or 
print works connected. These mills repre- 
sent all the conditions that could well exist, 
and many of the workmen are natives of 
Great Britain and would be just as likely to 
be poisoned here as in Yorkshire, for the 











dyeing process is the same in both places, 
and the work done in the Pacific and Arling- 
ton mills is the same as that done in Brad- 
ford. In fact, a Yorkshire friend of mine 
says when he goes down Essex street on a 
Saturday night he sees so many people 
from Bradford he thinks he is in England. 

Roscoe Doble, clerk of the Board of 
Health, at Lawrence, has this to say: “I have 
been clerk of the Board of Health for ten 
years and all the deaths and the causes for 
the same are reported to me for the board 
and for record. I do not know of a single 
death from chrome poisoning since I have 
been clerk.” 

Dr. George L. Black, city physician, in 
charge of the Cottage Hospital, a surgeon, 
and with a large practice among the textile 
workers, says: “I have never seen but one 
case of chrome poisoning and that was in 
Lowell. There has not been a case at the 
Cottage Hospital since I have been in 
charge, more than four years. I have not 
seen a case since I began practicing in this 
city, nor have I heard of a local physician 
that has had a case. If chrome poisoning 
were frequent we should surely have cases to 
treat, either at the hospital or in general 
practice. There may be isolated cases where 
the persons are in poor health, but such per- 
sons would be affected by any other matter, 
such as poison ivy, for instance.” 

James E. Tosney, a member of the Dyers’ 
and Finishers’ Union, a dye house worker 
for more than thirty-five years, and a native 
of England, says: “I do not believe the han- 
dling of chrome is dangerous. I have 
worked at dyeing where my hands were in 
chrome solution the greater part of the time, 
and have never suffered any ill effects from 
it, other than having a cracked skin. I have 
seen men who could not work in chrome for 
any length of time on account.of having sore 
hands, but after a few days away from it they 
were all right again. I do not know of any 
member of our union that is affected by 
chrome poisoning. My hands and general 
health are in as good condition as when I 
entered the dye house thirty-five years ago.” 

Inquiries at the Lawrence General Hospital 
brought out the following from the house 
physician: “IT have been here seven months 
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and have not seen a case of chrome poison- 
ing treated here; we should surely have 
cases if they were frequent. We treat many 
people that work in the mills, but have not 
had a case of chrome poisoning.” 

The above is not only true of the Law- 
rence dye house workers, but it is also true 
of dye workers everywhere. At the E. 
Jenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., is an old 
Scotchman, familiarly called “Old Robert,” 
who is eighty-two years old and has been 
chroming stockings for logwood blacks for 
years without any apparent ill effects. 
Neither have I ever seen any outward effects 
on “Aniline Dick,” who chromes our aniline 
black stockings, and in this case the man 
does not take even ordinary percautions. 

I have found that the general health of the 
men in the dye houses is not only very good, 
but that when they can no longer follow 
card grinding or mule spinning they enter the 
dyehouse and seem to look upon it as a sort 
of haven of refuge. One such man, Old Ned 
Richardson, a native of Derbyshire, and a 
mule spinner by trade, is at present em- 
ployed under me. He ran a mule spinning 
frame for years and after his eyesight became 
impaired as a result of advancing years he 
entered the dye house and is working every 
day, apparently not suffering from any of the 
“perils of dyeing.” I have even had in my 
employ an old veteran soldier from India, 
who worked for years in chrome dyeing, but 
this one neither bullets nor chrome has 
killed. He recently buried his wife and in 
less than a month married a girl younger 
than his youngest daughter, so it will be seen 
that he is very much alive. 

The principal reason for impaired consti- 
tutions among dye house and all other work- 
ers is intemperance. I have seen more men 
go to an early grave from this poison than 
from all other poisons combined. I do not 
claim that a workman cannot be poisoned by 
chrome, but I do claim that such cases are 
sporadic and infrequent, and I base this claim 
on twenty-three years of actual knowledge 
and personal experiencee with dye house 
workers in the United States and Canada, 
and as dyeing is necessarily carried out un- 
der similar conditions in Yorkshire I can 
only conclude that the conditions pictured by 
Wessex are greatly exaggerated. 










































DYEING INDIGO BLUE. 


A French process of dyeing indigo, re- 
cently patented in this country, is intended 
for cotton, wool, silk, linen or mixtures of 
these materials in the form of yarn or piece 
goods. It is described as follows: 

Hitherto in the process of indigo dyeing 
the preparation of the bath occupied about 
five or six days, and in the dyeing of cotton 
or other cloth it was considered necessary 
to dip the material four or five times into 
the vat to obtain a dark color. By the new 
process the bath is prepared in from three 
to four hours, and used immediately after 
preparation, to dye to an equal shade in a 
single operation. The old vats are dis- 
pensed with and a jigger or other suitable 
form of dyeing machine with rollers or cylin- 
ders is used. 

The process consists, essentially, in the 
preparation of a dye-bath from indigo (nat- 
ural or artificial)’ with the addition or com- 
bination of one or more of the following ma- 
terials: Stannous oxid, (SnQ), stannic oxid, 
(SnO,), hydrated stannous oxid Sn,O 
(AH),, hydrated stannic oxid (H,SnO,), 
acetic acid, caustic soda in solution, chromate 
of potash, and hydrochloric acid. 

According as the material to be dyed is 
cotton, wool, or silk, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed differently and to use dye-baths of dif- 
ferent composition. 

Good results in the dyeing of cotton are 
obtained from a dye-bath prepared as fol- 
lows: 1/2 part by weight powdered indigo 
made into a paste and boiled with 1 1/2 parts 
stannic oxid (SnO,), dissolved in acetic acid, 
forming an acetate of tin 20° to 25° B. 
When the acetic acid is nearly evaporated, 
into this is poured slowly and mixed, 41/2 
parts caustic soda in solution, 40° B. and 
boiled until the indigo is dissolved. Add 
3 1/2 parts water, boil again, and strain the 
solution through a metal sieve. The solu- 
tion will be of a yellow color, and the ma- 
terials to be dyed are passed through it (the 
bath may be either cold or hot) for about 
ten to fifteen seconds, then well squeezed 
out and slightly aired, and subsequently 
passed into a bath for one-half to one min- 
ute of 7 ounces bichromate of potash, 25 gal- 
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lons water, 51/2 pounds hydrochloric acid. 
The material on removal is washed, soaped, 
rinsed, and dried. 

Good results in the dyeing of wool and 
silk materials are obtained from a dye-bath 
prepared as follows: Fifty parts powdered 
indigo made into a paste and heated with 
two hundred parts acetic acid, ninety per 
cent. Add two hundred parts stannic oxid, 
(SnO,). The whole is boiled and just suffi- 
cient caustic soda in solution added to dis- 
solve and reduce the indigo, then boiled, and 
brought up to one thousand parts by ad- 
dition of water. The materials are passed 
for about fifteen to twenty seconds into this 
hot bath, then slightly aired, and passed 
through the fixing solution of bichromate of 
potash and hydrochloric acid, given above. 

Instead of using stannic oxid (SnO,) to 
form an_ acetate of tin for the 
preparation of the dye-bath, one can 
equally as well other  oxids 
of tin, such as stannous oxid (SnQ), 
hydrated stannic oxid (H,SnO,), or hydrated 
stannous oxid, Sn,O (OH,). Also the solu- 
tion of caustic soda can be replaced by a so- 
lution of caustic potash and the bichromate 
of potash by any other soluble chromate 

—_——— 
LEVEL MODE DYEING WITH THE 
SULPHUR DYES. 


use 


Nothing is more difficult than to dye mode 
shades with sulphur dyes exactly to pattern 
and perfectly uniform. The first precaution 
to be taken is not to boil the dye bath. The 
best temperatures range between 100 to 140 
deg. F. Another is to add from one to two 
per cent. of Turkey red oil to the dyebath in 
cases which an experimental dyeing with a 
small sample of the goods has shown to be 
obstinate. This test-dyeing should never be 
omitted. A most important fact is that it 
is quite impossible to rectify the shade by 
additions to the original dye bath, even if the 
goods are lifted while they are being made. 
The experimental dye bath may be altered, 
and a fresh small sample dyed in it after each 
alteration till the exact shade has been hit 
off, and the big bath made from the first of 
the composition thereby indicated. If this 
plan does not succeed, the only resource is 








to top in a fresh bath with a fast substantive 
lye, or with a basic dye. lf this is done with 
care the fastness of the sulphur dye will not 
be appreciably diminished. Remember, last 
of all, but not least, that the rinsing must in 
all cases follow the dyeing without the least 
delay. For dark shades it is sometimes pos- 
sible to accelerate the dyeing by using the 
bath at the boil, but this is always attended 
by risk.—Die Deutsche Faerber Zeitung. 


stilted aiaiinaidit 
A NEW ENGLISH PROCESS FOR BLEACH- 


ING LINEN AND HEMP FIBRES 
AND FABRICS. 


he new process consists in treating the 
material in a bath comprising a mixed solu- 
tion of bleaching powder (Ca1,2ClO) and 
permanganate of potash (KMnQ,) or per- 
manganate of soda (NaMnQ,), and then 
clearing or washing with an acidulated solu- 
tion of bisulfite of soda. 

The bath is prepared to a_ suitable 
strength, according to the material to be 
treated, a second bath, a solution of bisulfite 
of soda acidulated with sulfuric acid, being 
also prepared, although another clearing 
agent than the one mentioned may be used. 

As mentioned before the proportions of 
the bleaching agent to be employed vary 
with the quality of the material to be 
treated; the following proportions, as an 
example, giving a good three-quarter bleach 
upon linen; 

For one hundred pounds of linen yarn in 
one hundred and thirty gallons of water: 

Bath 1. Eight gallons of 10 deg. Tw. so- 
lution of bleaching powder, two pounds of 
permanganate of potash. 

Bath 2. Seven pounds of bisulfite of soda 
containing sixty per cent. SO,, three- 
fourths pint of sulfuric acid. 

Bath 3. Three and one-half gallons of 1o 
deg. Tw. solution of bleaching powder, six 
ounces of permanganate of potash. 

Bath 4. Two and one-half pounds bisul- 
fite of soda containing sixty per cent. SO,, 
one-half pint of sulfuric acid. 

The material to be bleached, after being 
well boiled, is first treated in bath No. 1 for 
the necessary length of time, say for about 
two to three hours, and when removed 
therefrom is well washed in water. It is 
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next treated in bath No. 2 until cleared, say 
for about one and one-half hours, and then 
again well washed. 

The operation is then repeated in baths 
Nos. 3 and 4, which are weaker than the first 
two. This will give about a three-quarter 
bleach on linen goods. 

[f a full bleach is required, the material 
should receive a slight boil after No. 4 bath, 
and the treatment repeated in baths No. 3 
and 4, at about half the strength. 

For hemp, the baths may be made some- 
what stronger. 

The material is subsequently washed with 


water, dried, and finished in the usual way. 
—_——____ 9. 


DYEING MIXED COTTON AND ARTI- 
FICIAL SILK FABRICS. 


Ordinarily speaking, it is not possible to 
dye fabrics woven of cotton and artificial silk 
in one uniform color, no matter what class of 
(yes are employed on account of the greater 
affinity artificial silk possesses for dyes over 
cotton. No matter how the work is done, 
the artificial silk always takes a fuller and 
brighter shade than the cotton. In view of 
the possibility of producing fabrics made of 
these two fibres, to form a cheap ornamental 
fabric capable of being dyed in one uniform 
color, J. P. Bemberg proposes to weave the 
cloth before dyeing from artificial silk and 
mercerized cotton, not however mercerizing 
the cotton so as to obtain a strong silky 
lustre, but with tension enough to prevent 
the full shrinking that occurs when cotton is 
mercerized ordinarily. Artificial silk which is 
prepared from cotton takes about an equal 
amount of dyestuff as mercerized cotton, so 
that when a fabric woven from these two 
fibres is treated in a dye bath it takes a fairly 
uniform color. It is open to doubt whether 
an absolutely level color can be got on both 
mercerized cotton and artificial silk, the dif- 
ferent physical properties of the two fibres. 
independent of any question as to relative 
degree of affinity for dyes preventing this 
The artificial silk is a more transparent fibr: 
than the cotton, and so shades always look 
paler on it than on cotton, and to obtain an 
equal degree of uniformity one must dye the 
silk deeper than the cotton, probably no 
great difficulty in any case-—The Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 
















































Color Cards. 


Naphtylamine Black; Cassella Color Co., 
York City. 

Six samples of worsted piece goods dyed with 
different percentages of Naphtylamine Black E S 
5B, ES3Band ESN. Three of the samples 
have white and colored cotton checking threads 
not colored by the dye. 


New 


Immedial Green B B; Cassella Color Co., New 
York City. 
A card showing different shades of Immedial 
Green B B on raw cotton, cotton yarn, plain and 
mercerized, and cotton cloth. 


Mode Shades; Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
New York City. 

A folder containing thirty-six samples of piece 
goods, showing as many different mode shades on 
men’s suitings containine cotton effect threads. 
Full dyeing directions for each are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and itis the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement isa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 





Recipe No. 49. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Cross Dye Brown R R on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Cross Dye Brown R R. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York City.) 

250 gals. Water. 


1% lbs. Rock or Fused Sulphide. 
75 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dye for one-half hour at the boil with closed 
steam. When following on in the same bath three- 
fourths of the original amount of color and sul- 
phide should be and the 
dropped to 25 Ibs. 

Direct Cross Dye Brown R R is very fast to 
light, alkali, acid, washing and milling. After- 
chroming is not necessary unless an exceptionally 
fast color is desired. 


taken, salt gradually 


Recipe No. 50. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Sulphur Corinth B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Sulphur Corinth B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., New 


Pre- 


York.) 
8 Ibs. Sulphide of Soda. 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 


60 Ibs. 


Common Salt. 
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Dissolve the dyestuff separately with the sodium 
sulphide, then add to the dye bath in which the 
soda ash has already been dissolved.. Boil up the 
vat, then add the common salt and dye boiling 
hot, for one hour. 

Sulphur Corinth B possesses the characteristic 
fastness of the sulphur colors. 

The amount of dyestuff used above is for the 
first bath. The quantity may be greatly dimin- 
ished for the second and subsequent dyeings. 


Recipe No. 51. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Black X X Concentrated on 100 lbs 


cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
10 Ibs. Pyrol Black X X Cone. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 


York.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
10 lbs. Sodium Carbonate. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the color and sodium sulphide together 
in boiling hot water, and then add to the dye bath 
to which the soda ash has been added. Boil up, 
then add the common salt and proceed with the 
dyeing, keeping the bath just below a boil, and 
keeping the material below the surface of the dye 
liquor. 

The above amount of the dyestuff is for the 
starting bath. This quantity may be greatly re- 
duced in the second and subsequent baths. 

Pyrol Black X X Conc. gives an excellent black 
possessing the characteristic fastness of the sulphur 
blacks. 


Recipe No. 52. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Anthracene Acid Blue 2 R on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. First mordant the yarn with 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
4 


24 lbs. Tartar. 
Enter the yarn at 140° F. and mordant at a boil 
for one and one-half hours. Rinse and then dye in 


a bath containing 


3 lbs. Anthracene Acid Blue 2 R. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
1%4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 100° F., raise slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boiling temperature for one hour. 

Anthracene Acid Blue 2 R gives dyeings pos- 
sessing excellent fastness to washing, milling, alka- 
lies, stoving and carbonizing. Its fastness to light 
is also good. This color is also of great value in 
the production of compound shade with other 
chrome colors. 





Recipe No. 53. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Orange R on roo Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 


2 lbs. Paranol Orange R. 
(Edwin M. Thayer & Co., 411 
; Ave., Boston.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Atlantic 


Paranol Orange R is a very concentrated prod- 
uct and very even and is fairly fast to light 


» Recipe No. 54. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Acid Blue 2 G on 100 lbs. 
First mordant the yarn with 


worsted 
yarn. 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
2% lbs. Tartar. 


Enter the yarn at 140° F. and mordant at a boil 
one and one-half hours. Rinse and then dye 
in a bath containing 


3 lbs. Anthracene Acid Blue 2 G. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
1% lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 100° F., raise slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boiling temperature for one hour. 
Anthracene Acid Blue 2 G gives dyeings pos- 
sessing excellent fastness to washing, milling, alka- 
lies, stoving and carbonizing. Its fastness to light 
is also good. This color is also of great value in 
the production of compound shade with other 
chrome colors. 


a 


Recipe No. 55. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Fast Green 3 G on 100 lbs. worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Chrome Fast Green 3 G. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 
York.) 


2 lbs. Formic Acid. 
5 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


yarn. 


Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to the boil, boil 30 
minutes, then add 


2 lbs. Formic Acid. 
Boil for another 30 minutes and then add 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Chrome Fast Green 3 G possesses excellent fast- 
ness and gives dyeings of good purity and bril- 
liancy. 


Recipe No. 56. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Sulphur Catechu G on too ths. « Pre- 


otton yarn 





pare the dye bath with 
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12 lbs. Sulphur Catechu G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., New 
York.) 
12 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dissolve the dyestuff, together with the sodium 
sulphide, then add to the dye bath in which the 
soda ash has already been dissolved. Boil up the 
vat, then add the common salt and dye boiling hot 
for one hour. 

Sulphur Catechu G possesses the characteristic 
fastness of the sulphur colors 

The amount given above is for the first dye 
bath. The quantity may be greatly 
second and subsequent dyeings. 


reduced for the 


Recipe No. 57. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Black R O O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Pyrol Black R O O. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pi., 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 


10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 


New 


Dissolve the color and sodium sulphide together 
in boiling hot water, and then add to the dye bath 
to which the soda ash has been added. Boil up, 
then add the common salt and proceed with the 
dyeing, keeping the bath just below a boil, and 
keeping the material below the surface of the dye 
liquor. 

The above amount of dyestuff is for the start- 
ing bath. This quantity may be greatly reduced in 
the second and subsequent baths. 

Pyrol Black R O O gives an excellent black 
possessing the characteristic fastness of the sulphur 
blacks. 


Recipe No. 58. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Cross Dye Brown R on Ioo lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Cross Dye Brown R. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York City.) 
250 gals. Water. 
1% lbs. Rock or Fused Sulphide. 
75 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dye for half an hour at the boil, using closed 
steam. When following on in the same bath three- 
fourths of the original amount of color and 
phide should be taken salt 
dropped to 25 lbs. 

Direct Cross Dye Brown R has very good fxst- 


and the graduaily 


ness to light, alkalies, acid, washing and miHiez 
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\fiterchroming is not necessary unless an excep- 
tionally fast color is required. 


Recipe No. 59. 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Dianil Fast Scarlet 8 B S on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Dianil Fast Scarlet 8 B S. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
1% Ibs. Soda Ash. 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Dianil Fast Scarlet 8 B S is valuable on account 
f the clear reds it produces, which possess excel- 
ent fastness to acids. 

It is well suited for union dyeing. 


Recipe No. 60 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Katigen Black T W Extra on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
12 lbs. Katigen Black T W Extra. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
12 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
8 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
For standing bath 
7 lbs. Katigen Black T W Extra. 
5% lbs. Sodium Sulphide. Crystals. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
10 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Add the dyestuff, dissolved with the sodium sul- 
phide, to the dye bath containing the necessary 
amount of soda ash, boil up, and then add the 
Glauber’s salt. 

Keep the dye bath as concentrated as possible 
and keep the material below the surface as much 
as possible. 

Katigen Black T W Extra possesses excellent 
fastness to light, washing, alkalies and cross dye- 
ing. 


Recipe No. 61. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Acid Green B B Extra on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Fast Acid Green B B Extra. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Fast Acid Green B B Extra is extremely soluble 
and on account of its level dyeing properties 
is valuable for shading purposes. Its fastness 
to alkalies is excellent as compared with most 


acid greens. 


Recipe No. 62. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Brilliant Alizarine Blue L on 100 Ibs. worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Brilliant Alizarine Blue L. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at ordinary temperature, bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at a boil for % hour, then 


add 


2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 


and boil until the bath is exhausted and then add 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 


and aftertreat at a boil for % hour. 
Brilliant Alizarine Blue L possesses excellent 
istness to light and milling. 


Recipe No. 63. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Green D on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Alizarine Green D. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at ordinary temperatures, bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at a boil for % hour, then 
add 

2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil until the bath is exhausted and then add 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 


and aftertreat at a boil for % hour. 
\lizarine Green D possesses excellent fastness 
to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 64. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
\cid Navy Blue 2 R on 100 lbs. worsted yar: 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Acid Navy Blue 2 R. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York.) 
io lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Inter yarn into dye bath at a temperature of 
from 100° to 120° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 


boiling temperature for one hour. It is well to 
add the sulphuric acid in two portions of 2 per 
cent. each, 


\cid Navy Blue 2 R is well adapted to nearly 
| classes of wool dyeing. It is very soluble, dyes 
level, is reasonably fast to light-and fulling and 


can be used in combination with other acid colors. 
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Those interested in receiving early and more complete investig 
ments, improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are refer 
by the publishers of the Textile World Record, at $1 5.00 per year 


ated information of projected new mills, enlarge- 
red to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly 





COTTON. 


New Mills. 


Alabama, Sycamore. D. L. and J. A. Lewis of 
the Sycamore Mills are reported as to build an- 
other cotton mill at this place. The brick for the 
mill will be burned on the ground. A. O. Howell 
of Talladega has the building contract. 


*Connecticut, Plainfield. The Lawton Mills 
Corporation expects to have their new plant ready 
to start some time during July and October. This 
company is capitalized at $225,000 and $250,000 
bonds. John Porteous is president of the com- 
pany, Harold Lawton, treasurer and general man- 
ager. This plant will be operated on all combed 
fine cotton cloth and yarns, 60s to 150s. Will have 
equipment of 16,000 mule and 14,000 ring spindles 
and 700 looms. Goods will be sold direct. 


*Georgia, Bert. This is the present post office 
address of the mill property purchased by Atlanta 
and other mill men, near Cornelia; the name of the 
post office will be changed to Habersham and the 
name of the mill will be the Habersham Mills. 
The mill will be entirely remodeled and the new 
equipment installed. S. Y. Stribling, president of 
the Rosswell Mfg. Co., Roswell, Ga., is among 
those interested. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Plans have been 
prepared for the new buildings to be erected by 
the Page Manufacturing Co. The main building 
will be 364 by tor feet, three stories, a picker 
room, 43 feet long, and a weave shed, 432 by 151, 
which will also contain the power house. 


*North Carolina, Biscoe. The Francis Cotton 
Mills, Inc., reported organized recently with cap- 
ital stock of $200,000, expects to have their new 
plant running by January 1, 1907, making yarns 
only, 14, 16, 20 warps and skeins, single and two 
ply. They will have an equipment of 7,500 ring 
spindles, using steam power. J. R. Page is presi- 
dent of the company, A. W. E. Capel, treasurer 
and W. T. Hurley, superintendent. Work on 
building construction will start May Ist. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Harris Manu- 
facturing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000 and will start work shortly 
on erection of new plant for making high grade 
coarse yarns. W. H. Harris will be president of 
the company and Capt. David Clark, manager and 
treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Concord Braid- 
ing Company has been formed and will be organ- 
ized with capital stock of $10,000 for manufactur- 
ing cords, laces and braids. John A. and C. E. 
Barnhardt are the parties interested. About 25 
people will be employed. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Coleman Mill 
reported purchased recently by J. W. Cannon, will 





be operated as the Franklin Cotton Mills. As pre- 
viously stated this plant will be equipped with new 
machinery and some 6,000 spindles will be installed 
for manufacturing yarns. It is expected that opera- 
tions will start in about go days. 


*North Carolina, Dallas. Work on the new 
Monarch Mill will begin at once and it is expected 
to get into production early next year, making 
single hosiery yarns, 24s to 30s. R.S. Lewis, treas- 
urer and buyer; F. H. Robinson, superintendent; 
C. J. Webb & Co., selling agents; electric power, 
no dye house; 5,000 spindles. 


*North Carolina, Lincolnton. Work on the 
Rhodes Mill will begin May 1st and it is hoped to 
get into production by November to make heavy 
exports and domestics. 5,000 spindles; 150 looms; 
steam power; copartnership, J. M. Rhodes, treas- 
urer and D. P. Rhodes, superintendent and buyer. 


*North Carolina, Monroe. Work is nearing 
completion on the new plant for the Icemanlee 
Cotton Mills. It is stated that when this is com- 
pleted four more will be erected. 


*North Carolina, Raeford. The Raeford Power 
& Mfg. Co. has started work on erection of the 
new mill building, which they contemplate having 
in operation during August. This company is 
capitalized at $125,000, with T. B. Upchurch, presi- 
dent; J. W. McLauchlin, treasurer and W. D. Mc- 
Neill, agent and buyer. The plant will be equipped 
with 5,016 cotton spindles, for making hosiery 
yarns, cones, from 8s to 16s. Product will be sold 
direct. 


*North Carolina, Rockingham. Robt. L. Steele 
is president of the Hannah Pickett Mill, recently 
incorporated with capital stock of $200,000 and W. 
B. Cole, treasurer and agent. It has not yet been 
decided just what class of goods will be made. 


*North Carolina, Spray. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., mill engineers of Boston, will draw the plans 
for the new mill to be built by the American Yarn 
Co., previously reported. 


*Oklahoma, Guthrie. W. H. Coyle has been 
elected president of the Pioneer Cotton Mill Co. 
recently organized to establish a cotton mill at this 
place; Frank Dale, vice president; Robert Sohl- 
berg, secretary, and F. O. Lutz, treasurer. J. E. 
Douglas will be general manager of the plant. 
They propose having a plant with equipment of 
5,000 spindles. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new enterprise 
which has just been started in Germantown is to be 
known as the Germantown Braid Company and is 
located at Stenton and Wyoming Avenues. This 
company has applied for a charter under the laws 
of the State of Pennsylvania and will engage in the 
manufacture of an extensive line of braids for the 
underwear trade. It is the expectation of the com 
pany to be able to present to the trade line of sam 
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ples by April ist, 1906, and feel sure that when 
they have been shown they will be the recipients 
of many orders. The officers of the Germantown 
Braid Company are: I. M. Koch, president; H. L. 
Stern, treasurer, and W. W. Sibson, secretary. The 
company is closely connected, although a separate 
and distinct organization, with Sibson & Stern, 
Inc., who have for years been known as manufac- 
turers of a superior line of laces and trimmings 
for the knitting trade, being located in the same 
building. The officers of Sibson & Stern, Inc., are 
W. W. Sibson, president; H. L. Stern, treasurer 
and I. M. Koch, secretary. We may further state 
that the product of the Sibson & Stern, Inc., mills 
consisting of a great variety of laces and trim- 
mings for the underwear trade, have always met 
with great favor among the trade. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Stenton Mills 
Co., with a capital of $25,000, which was recently 
incorporated, has started up its business at 1824 
Cadwallader Street, where they will manufacture 
narrow fabrics, novelties, etc., of silk, cotton and 
mercerized yarns. They are now installing 40 
looms which are expected to be in full operation 
in a few days. The production will be sold direct. 
The officers of the company are Thomas McNair, 
well known in this vicinity as a manufacturer of 
textile fabrics, president, and John G. Campbell, 
until recently the proprietor of the Industrial Fin- 
ishing Works which has passed into other hands, 
secretary and treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. Construction will 
start about April 1st on the new buildings for the 
plant in which E. B. Rice, Jr., is interested. They 
are to manufacture tapes and stay bindings and 
hope to have the plant running the latter part of 
September, with about 2,000 shuttles. A company 
will be organized with capital stock of $50,000. 


South Carolina, Kershaw. The new cotton mill 
project reported last week at this place is not yet 
a certainty. J. T. Stevens and Gibson Green are 
among the interested parties. 


*South Carolina, Pacolet. Work is nearing 
completion on the No. 1 and 2 mills of the Pacolet 
plant, destroyed by flood June, 1903, and which are 
being rebuilt. The new building is 465 by 105 
feet, four stories high. Water power will be used. 
The equipment will comprise 1,000 looms and 27,- 
900 spindles for making standard sheetings and 
drillings. It is expected to have same completed 
and ready for operation by fall. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Girard. The addition, 100 by 24 feet. 
to the weaving department of the Girard Cotton 
Mills is about completed and 48 new looms, re- 
ceived, are to be put in. Some of the machinery 
in the main mill will be removed to the new addi- 
tion to make way for new carding and spinning 
machinery. 

*Alabama, Piedmont. Contract has been 
awarded by the Coosa Manufacturing Company 
for additional spinning, picking and carding ma- 
chinery to be installed in the plant. They propose 
adding 13,000 new spindles. 

Georgia, Aragon Mills. The Aragon Mills are 
extending their system of humidifiers installed bv 
the American Moistening Companv. Boston, Mass 





WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The Maine Worsted Mills 
have geen incorporated at this place. Capital 
stock $50,000, paid in. A. G. Blunt, treasurer of the 
Marston Woolen Co., is the president of the com- 
pany, and J. W. Blunt treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Local reports are to 
the effect that another large section for the Wood 
Worsted Mills will be started in the near future 
and that another building 400 ft. long; 200 ft. wide 
and six stories high will be erected along Merri- 
mack Street. 


New Jersey, Millville. J. Ewan Smith, who re- 
cently started in the manufacture of rugs at his 
home on one loom, has met with such success that 
he is now having erected a new factory into which 
he will remove with an enlarged equipment as soon 
as it is finished. 


New York, Camden. It is reported that the 
Camden Board of Trade is interesting parties to 
locate here and that Henry W. Lindley of Gouver- 
neur will establish a plant for making white woolen 
bed blankets. Operations will be started with a 
few looms to be increased as business warrants. 
Will occupy building formerly operated by the 
Camden Textile Company. 


*New York, Falconer. The Lynndon Worsted 
Company, with a capital of $75,000, which succeeds 
the Falconer Worsted Co., expects to have its mill 
in operation on or about April 1st. The equip- 
ment of the plant will consist of 3 sets drawing. 
14 spinning frames, 7 twisters, 3 cards and 3 
combs. Mr. John W. Stake, who will have charge 
of the carding, combing and scouring depart- 
ments, is now in Philadelphia, for an indefinite 
period, purchasing supplies, machinery, etc., for 
the new company. 


*Oregon, Sellwood. The Ross Wool Scouring 
Co. will soon start operations in their new scouring 
plant. 


Pennsylvania, East Brady. The East Brady 
Woolen Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of-$g0,000, with C. P. McCafferty, président 
and R. W. Steele, treasurer and superintendent. 
Work has been started on a new brick building 
which they contemplate having completed in about 
go days. They will install 5 or 6 sets of cards and 
about 8 or 10 looms for making shoddy, yarns and 
blankets. A dye house will be attached to the 
plant, operated by steam power. Product will be 
sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lucania Wor- 
sted Co, has been started at Oxford and Joseph ne 
Sts., Frankford, by W. E. Johnys, who is operat- 
ing 32 narrow looms on cotton worsteds, selling 
the goods direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Bolton Spin- 
ning Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. & J. Riddell are 
fitting up one of the floors in the Davenport Mills. 
Mascher and York streets, with 30 looms on which 
they will manufacture cotton worsteds and dress 
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goods with the intention of selling the product di 
rect. Messrs. Riddell propose incorporating a 
company for the operation of the plant and can 
not state at this time under what name they will 
operate or the amount of capital to be invested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Kerr, Saylor & Co. 
;s the name of a new concern which has recently 
tarted a plant for the manufacture of ‘“‘Kerrek” 
Brussels carpets and rugs at 1822 to 28 Cadwall- 
ader St. They have now in operation 8 narrow 
looms which they intend to increase by adding 6 
broad looms as soon as the business warrants. 
They sell direct and report that they are getting 
their share of the present business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 3altimore 
Waste Co., with a factory at 301 E. Falls Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., and an office and salesroom at 149 
South Front St., this city, have applied for a char- 
ter, the incorporators being as follows: Charles E. 
Egan, Charles T. Jones, Everett G. and Joseph 
Garrison and Henry L. Hartman. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Priscilla Wor- 
sted Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $30,000 and will operate a plant at this 
place. Jacob W. Walder, Paterson, N. J., and 
Davis T. Seaman and John A. Tillinghast are in- 
terested. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The French Wor- 
sted Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $400,000. Paul, Charles and Joseph Tiber- 
ghien, of Tourcoing, France, and Aram J. Pothier, 
Woonsocket, are the incorporators. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The McGee Mfg. 
Co., whom we reported in January as building a 
blanket mill, has let the contracts; Lockwood, 
Green & Co., are the architects in charge; 44 looms 
and the necessary finishing machinery will be in- 
stalled. A dye house will be built. 


Vermont, Ludlow. The Jewell Brook Woolen 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are James S. Gill, 
manager, F. W. Agan, Geo. P. Levey, F. A. 
Walker, C. H. Howard and George Raymond. A 
wooden mill building will be erected and it is ex- 
pected they will begin manufacturing in November, 
making kerseys and thibets. The mill will be 
equipped with 5 sets of 48 inch cards and 25 broad 
looms; steam power; dye and finish. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Central Village. The engine is 
being installed in the small brick mill to be oper- 
ated by the Plainfield Woolen Company and the 
new machinery is also being placed, so that oper- 
ations will probably be started in a short time. 


Kansas, Topeka. The Western Woolen Mills 
are making preparations to increase the capacity 
of the plant from 400 to 500 yards daily. Two ad- 
ditional looms will be installed, new boiler put in 
and other machinery added. 


Kentucky, Mayfield. The Old Woolen Mills 
have placed order for 12 additional looms to be 
installed in the plant, also tentering and dyeing 
machinery and a 250 h. p. boiler. 


Maine, Lisbon Centre. The Farnsworth Com- 
pany is to install 12 new Crompton-Thayer looms 
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and will have them in operation in the 


of April. 


€ arly part 


Massachusetts, Chapinville. An addition is bei: 
built to the Northboro Woolen Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Work has been 
started on another addition for the Farr-Alpaca Co 
They will add an additional story to a three-story 
building, to be used for storage purposes. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Washington 
Mills are to erect a new power house. 


Massachusetts, North Chelmsford. The Brook- 
side Worsted Mills have placed an order for the 
equipment of their mill with humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Palmer. Good progress is being 
made at the Grosvenor Woolen Co.’s plant, some 
of the pickers having been started. The new car- 
bonizing plant will not be complete for about two 
months. Work will not be started on rebuilding 
of the old mill until the carbonizing plant is in 
operation. Two new 300 h. p. boilers are being 
a and a new chimney, 80 feet high, will be 
puilt. 


*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The new weave shed 
under construction for Geo. Mabbett & Sons Com- 
pany will be completed in about six to eight weeks. 


*Massachusetts, Rochdale. Operations will start 
about October Ist in the new mill under construc- 
tion for Andrew Howarth & Son. This building 
will be 372 by 86 feet, two stories. Will be 
equipped with 17 sets cards and 104 looms for 
making ladies’ dress goods, broadcloths a specialty. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Royal Weaving 
Co. is making an extensive installation of the 
American Moistening Company’s system of humidi- 
fiers. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The new weave 
shed, which the Colwell Worsted Mills contemplate 
building within the year, will probably be 200 by 60 
feet, two stories. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The new building 
which is under construction for the Lafayette 
Worsted Company, will be two and three stories 
high and will be built of Portland Cement. This 
addition will be used for combing, sorting and 
scouring departments. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The McGee Manu- 
facturing Company, reported to install a weaving 
department, will erect an addition to the main 
building, 100 by 60 feet, for the purpose. A new 
dye house will be built and an addition, 100 by 50 
feet, made to the warehouse. 


Vermont, Ludlow. The Black River Woolen Co. 
is to build an addition 140 by 60, two stories high, 
and will put in more cards, mules and looms. They 
will also enlarge their dye house and put in a new 
engine of 400 h. p. 

Vermont, Ludlow. F. W. Agan is to enlarge h's 


shoddy and carbonizing plant to about twice its 
present size. 


Mills Starting Up. 
*Kansas. Oakland. It is stated authoritatively 
that the Topeka Woolen Mill Co. will be started 

















































up in the near future, by a new company, but 
under the same name, with a capital of $50,000. 
J. F. McAfee and Oscar Niel, who was connected 
with the old concern, will be interested in the new 
mill. Also D. U. Collier of Kansas City. $18,000 
worth of new machinery will be put in, part of 
which will be for making up cloth into clothing. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Operations are now 
in full sway at the Bel Air Mill by Davies & Ma- 
honey, with equipment of 7 sets cards, making 
yarns, from 1 to 6 run. They sell direct. 


*New Yerk, Frankfort. The Mohawk Valley 
Woolen Co., which makes paper makers’ felts and 
similar goods, has been sold to Wm. F. Welch, 
Edw. F. Crumb, Wm. J. Millard and others of 
Utica, who will form a new company, install new 
machinery and continue the manufacture of felt 
goods about April Ist. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut, Staffordville. The Hope Woolen 
Mill has been closed. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. The woolen mills at 
this place have been closed for an indefinite time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Watt & 
Hutt, who started up about six months ago on In- 
grain Art Squares, with 2 looms which they in- 
tended to increase to six, have gone out of the 
business and disposed of their machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Zengerl 
Bros., for many years located at 503-505 North 11th 
St., where they manufactured rug fringes, etc., on 
11 looms, have gone out of business, the equip- 
ment of the plant having been sold to the E. L. 
Mansure Co., of Chicago, who are running a 
branch mill at 1415 to 1425 North St., to which 
address the machinery has been removed. 


NS eee 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 


New Mills. 


North Carolina, Kinston. A mill building has 
been purchased at this place by Wm, H. Ashley 
of Hackettstown, N. J., and it is expected that a 
company will be formed to operate a silk plant. 
It will probably be called the Kinston Spinning Co. 


*North Carolina, Weldon. The Chockoyette 
Mills, incorporated recently with capital stock of 
$50,000, contemplate having the plant ready to 
start operations about May ist, making silks and 
satin linings. M. W. Ransom is president of the 
company, W. T. Shaw, treasurer and H. D. Hew- 
ett, agent and superintendent. Will have an 
equipment of 50 looms. 


*Pennsylvania, Alliance. The Central Silk Man- 
ufacturing Company has been incorporated by 
Egden E. Frederick, Dr. W. Willoughby and J. 
Frederick, of Catasauqua. 


Pennsylvania, Berwick. Messrs. Baer and Hof- 
ford of Lehighton are reported as interested in lo- 
cating their proposed silk mill at this place, and 
that a two-story building will be built. 
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Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. The Catasauqua Silk 
Mill has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$6,000. This is a partnership, partners being O. E. 
Frederick, Werley Willoughby and Jonas Fred- 
erick, 


*Pennsylvania, Emaus. The new silk mill pro- 
posed at this place seems an assured fact, as some 
$12,000 have been secured toward the necessary 
capital. 


*Pennsylvania, Lehighton. The Carbon Silk Mill 
Company, recently reported organized, has pur- 
chased site at corner Third and Ochre Streets and 
will erect a new three-story brick building. 


*Pennsylvania, Mauch Chunk. It is reported 
that arrangements have been completed for the 
new broad silk mill to be established here. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
applied for by the American Embroidery Co., the 
capital to be $10,000. The incorporators of this 
company, which will be started up in this city and 
for which the machinery has been ordered abroad, 
are Edward W. Koch, William J. Geggis, Esq., 
and Frederick O. Grosse. When the charter has 
been received the officers will be Edward W. 
Koch, president and William J. Geggis, secretary 
and treasurer. The office of the company, until 
it has secured its final quarters, will be at 2551 
Kensington Ave. They will manufacture embroid- 
eries of all kinds and also embroider hosiery and 
other textile fabrics. 


Pennsylvania, South Scranton. Operations will 
start the first of April in the Old Forge Weaving 
Mill by R. V. Butler. The plant is being remod- 
eled for silk throwing. About 50 people will be 
employed. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Shelton. Operations have been 
started by S. Blumenthal & Co. in the new building 
which they have recently remodeled and equipped 
with 60 looms. 


Connecticut, Stonington. Contract has been 
awarded by the American Velvet Co. for erection 
of an addition, 150 by 60 feet, two stories, to the 
plant. Work will start on construction at an early 
date. 


*Maryland, Lonaconing. The new silk mill to be 
established here by the Klots Throwing Company 
seems assured. All the $40,000 five per cent. mort- 
gage bond subscriptions have been taken locally, 
as required by the Klots Company. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Cornforth & Marx. 
manufacturers of dress silks, are increasing their 
capacity by the addition of 50 Crompton-Knowles 
looms which are expected to be in operation by the 
first of April. 


New York, Binghamton. The Binghamton Silk 
Mills have started removing the plant to new quar- 
ters, formerly known as the Ross Riding Ring, re- 
modeled for their convenienc. The capacity of 
the plant will be doubled. It is expected that 
operations will be resumed in the new location 
early in April. 


New York, Cortland. The Cortland Silk Co. is 
contemplating a large addition to the plant. The 
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matter will be soon decided upon by the Board of 
Directors. They propose adding 15 more looms in 
space secured by removal of some machinery to 
the basement. 


*New York, North Tonawanda. The Glovers- 
ville Textile Company has begun installing the 
machinery in their branch mill at this place. 


New York, Ogdensburg. It is reported that the 
Ogdensburg Silk Mill Co. is soon to enlarge the 
plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Bradford. In addition to annex 
to the main mill of Henry Leon’s silk mill, a new 
engine and bofler house is also being built. Will 
have total of 35,000 spindles when additions will 
be put in. 


Pennsylvania, Hawley. The Bellmont Silk Mills 
are installing 45 additional looms in the plant and 
employing more help. Other departments of the 
plant will also be increased. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. As previously reported 
are Renard Silk Co., will make extensive improve- 
ments to their silk throwing plant, bringing its 
capacity up to 6000 spindles. John M. Beaumont 
the president, and John U. Wagner secretary, are 
also the buyers. Some of the equipment is not yet 
bought. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. Operations have been 
started in a small way in the Eureka Silk Mill, re- 
cently removed here from Canton, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Hopkinton. Operations have 
been started in the new plant of the Herminia Silk 
Co. 


*New York, Norwich. The John Erskine Rib- 
bon Company has been organized to operate the 
Erskine ‘Silk Mill, which assigned last summer. 
James M. Erskine is president of the new concern; 
Emil Dreux, vice president, and Jonathan Bennett, 
secretary and treasurer. Operations will be started 
within a few days. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Maryland, Cumberland. The Klots Throwing 
Company’s plant has been closed for an indefinite 
time. This company’s mill at Fredericksburg, Va., 
has also been shut down. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The branch mill of 
the Killin Silk Co., Little Falls, N. J., which they 
started up at 23d and Hamilton Streets, with 50 
looms, to be run on broad silks, has been shut 


down and is reported for sale. 
_———————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





*Canada, Toronto. The Smart Bag Co., Ltd., 
recently reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $1,000,000, will improve and enlarge the plants 
at Toronto and Winnipeg and will erect a new 
plant at Montreal. They sell the product direct. 
Make jute and cotton bags, plain and colored 
burlaps, buckrams, dyed and plain paddings. can- 
vas, rope and twines, using steam and electricity. 


*Iowa, Decorah. The Western Textile Co.. 
whose organization was reported last week, will 
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begin procuction at once in a small way. Capital 
$15,000. Will make long and short line fibre. EF. 
W. Hoyt, treasurer and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Medford. The Crown Dyeing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000. Among the incorporators are James 
D. Floyd, Arnold Schaer, Guy W. Cox and Wil- 
liam H. Heald. It is reported that this company 
is formed to operate the Mystic Print & Dye 
Works, recently sold out. : 


New York, Utica. The Steber Knitting Machine 
Co., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture knitting machines under the patents 
of B. T. Steber. Among others interested are W 
A. Ainsworth, W. E. Lewis and Jacob Agne. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Venango Dve- 
ing and Printing Works, Tulip, below Benango 
Sts., in addition to dyeing and printing hosiery, is 
equipping the plant with machinery for the pur- 
pose of bleaching hosiery, for which there is a 
great demand at the present time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Courtrai Mfg. 
Co., Inc., with Hughes Fawcett (N. Y.) as presi- 
dent and K. K. Skeen, secretary and treasurer. is 
removing its plant to Franklin and Church Sts. 
The plant is now three times as large as when it 
was first started several years ago at 4155 Frank- 
ford Ave., and being run to its fullest capacity. 
The company makes a business of twisting lines 
and cotton yarns, flax or linen yarns and cotton 
on tubes or cones. The New York office of the 
cempany is located at 115 Franklin St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Upholstery Moire & Silk Finishing Works, lo- 
cated at Oxford and Josephine Sts., Frankford, is 
no longer in existence. The plant has been dis- 
mantled and the machinery disposed of. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Angora Silk 
Dyeing Company, located at 6oth St. and Baltimore 
Ave., in the old Callaghan Mills, have recently in- 
creased their capital to $35,000. They state that it 
is their intention to remove the plant to Kensing- 
ton during the coming fall and are now looking for 
a suitable location for that purpose. 


*Rhode Island, East Greenwich. A. H. Esten, 
whose plant at Washington was destroyed by fire, 
will start operations here about May Ist. dyeing 
and spooling yarns. About 30 people wil! be em- 
ployed. 


Wisconsin, Albany. The Black Hawk Mills 
Company are to enlarge the mills at Albany and 
eventually increase the equipment to 500 looms. 

QD 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 
*Maine, Waterville. Charles F. Johnson has 
been appointed receiver of the Riverview Worsted 
Mills upon a petition presented by the sharehold- 
ers. The nominal assets of the plant are placed at 
about $240,000, with liabilities of $210,000. 





New Jersey, Patterson. A petition of voluntary 
bankruptcy has been filed by John Pullman, pro- 
prietor of the Everight Silk Company. A state- 
ment filed shows liabilities of $2,000 with assets of 
$4,000. Wm. H. Young has been appointed re- 
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ceiver. Permission has been granted to continue 


operating the plant until work on the looms is 
finished. 

North Carolina, High Point. An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed by the Cen- 


taur Knitting Company. J. E. Alexander, Win- 
n-Salem, is referee in bankruptcy. 


Rhode Island, Allentown. Belleville Woolen 
Mills have made an assignment to Joseph Dews of 
Coventry, R. 1 [The principal creditors are the 

lling house and several wool firms and banks. 

» statement of assets and liabilities has yet been 

sued. 

Rhode Island, Providence. A petition in insol- 

ney has been filed in the United States Circuit 
Court against the Farwell Worsted Mills, and 
James Lister has been appointed receiver under a 
bond of $50,000, with authority to continue the 
business. The creditors petitioning are: Stevens, 
Sanford & Jordan, commission merchants of New 
York, the Centerdale Worsted Mills and Asa Peck 
Mills. The liabilities amount to about $400,000 
and the nominal assets are said to largely exceed 
the liabilities, but, the company which operates 
large plants at Central Falls, R. I., and Middle- 
boro, Mass., has been hampered by a lack of ready 
capital, and the death of Mr. Farwell on March 
10th complicated matters to such an extent that 
the assignment seemed advisable. Mr. Farwell 
owned the majority of the stock of the company. 

—_——_—___—_¢——____ ——. 


FIRES. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The No. 2 store- 
house of the Granite Mills has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss, estimated at $125,000, is covered 
by insurance. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Franklin Yarn 
Company’s mill at this place has been destroyed by 
fire. It is stated that steps will be taken within 
a short time for rebuilding the plant. The loss is 
placed at about $60,000. 


New York, Ilion. The Sterling Mill has been 
damaged by fire which started in the picking room. 
The loss is estimated at about $7,000 and is fully 
covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Wyoming Spin- 
ning Company’s plant has been damaged by fire 
recently, causing loss of about $15,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire caused by 
spontaneous combustion damaged the dye works 
of John Doak & Son, 2614 to 24 North Front St., 
on the afternoon of March 2oth, to the extent of 
$500. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. McGinley & Klenk’s 
wool and merino yarn mill has been damaged by 
fire, which started in the picker room. The loss 
is estimated at about $6,000. 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. H. Berger & 
Son’s knitting plant has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is placed at about $50,000, with insurance 
of $32,000. 





FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*California, San Diego. We have been advised 
by Mrs. Carrie Williams of this place that L. J. 


Wilde is interested in the development of the pro- 
duction and manufacture of silk in this region. A 
new machine has been invented and patented by a 
party of this city, a new reel and twister for facili- 
tating manufacture of silk, and Mr. Wilde is finan- 
cial backer for manufacturing a machine. It is 
proposed to interest capital on a large scale and 
proceed to the manufacture of silk, which has been 
demonstrated can be done at this place, and manu- 
facture various lines. A test will be made within 
a few months provided nothing transpires to pre- 
vent. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Bias Narrow 
Fabric Company, with office at New York City, 
has recently enlarged the size of the plant and 
greatly increased the business. 


*Connecticut, Manchester. The textile plant re- 
ported to be started here and in which Sam Hird 
was mentioned as interested, has been abandoned. 


*Connecticut, Torrington. We have been ad- 
vised by the Warrenton Woolen Coompany that 
they are not to build a new mill. They have re- 
cently installed a new set of cards and this may 
have caused report. 


Georgia, Chattahoochee. The Whittier Mills 
Co. have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$500,000, with privilege of increasing same to 
$1,000,000. The company will take over the Whit- 
tier Mills at Chattahoochee and may build and 
operate other mills. Paul Butle-, of Lowell, Mass. 
W. R. B. Whittier and Clifford Anderson, of At- 
lanta, Ga. are incorporators. 


Georgia, Douglasville. The New Century Cotton 
Mills are to be sold at auction next month by 
order of the United States Court. All legal mat- 
ters have been cleared up and the debts of the mill 
paid in full. M. C. King of Atlanta represents the 
bondholders. 


*Georgia, Savannah. The American Bag Manu- 
facturing Company, incorporated recently, will 
erect a large plant for manufacturing from 10,000 
to 12,000 (burlap) bags daily. A four-story build- 
ing has been leased temporarily and 12 machines 
will be installed at start. 


Georgia, Winder. It is reported that the Win- 
der Cotton Company is to double the capital stock, 
and will expend about $40,000 on purchasing ad- 
ditional machinery. 


*Louisiana, Monroe. It is rumored that capitat- 
ists are considering the purchase of the Ouachita 
Mills, which have been idle for some time. This 
plant is equipped with 2,500 spindles and 75 looms. 
The prospective buyers contemplate installing 
2,500 additiona! spindles and gradually increasing 
capacity of the plant. 


Maine, Augusta. The Black Hawk Mills Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of manufacturing 
products from textile fibres. The capital is $400,- 
000; nothing paid in. Fred Bogue of Augusta, 
president; W. S. Lee of Augusta, treasurer. 


Maine, Dover. The Brown Mills are operating 
the wool scouring and carbonizing departments 
nights, owing to lack of power. The spinning 
room is operated until 10 p. m. and the cardirg 
room until 9 p. m. 
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Maine, Lisbon Falls. It is stated that the 
Worumbo Manufacturing Co. will build a new mill 
in the spring. 


Maine, Pittsfield. It is reported that the Smith 
Woolen Company has been organized to operate 
the Riverside Woolen Company’s mill. 

Maine, Skowhegan. The Maine Worsted Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $50,- 
ooo. A. G. Blunt, J. W. Blunt and C. E. Young 
are among the incorporators. 

Massachusetts, Concord Junction. The Concord 
Mills are now being operated under a new manage- 


ment. Andrew Aidie is president; James D. Colt, 
treasurer and J. Avery Gould, vice president and 
superintendent. 

Massachusetts, Fitchburg. It is reported that 


the Board of Trade is conferring with James Dorr, 
whose plant at Oakdale is to be discontinued, to 
locate here. 

*Massachusetts, Franklin. The Franklin Millis 
Corporation (Unionville) has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000, Wm. J. Eddy, presi 
dent and treasurer and Berry Laycock, superin 
tendent. This plant is equipped with 104 looms 
for making towels and toweling. Product is sold 
direct and through Converse, Stanton & Co. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. It is reported that 
the Franklin Yarn Co. contemplates leasing an out- 
of-town mill for temporary purposes. 


Massachusetts, Ipswich. The Ipswich Mills has 
begun work on several of the machines in one of 
the buildings recently damaged by fire. 


Massachusetts, Monson. The Rhode Island 
Worsted Co. is to vacate the Ellis Mill, which they 
have been operating, April rst. The mill will be 
repaired by A. B. Ellis, the owner, and operated 
in connection with his other mills. 


Massachusetts, Newburyport. At meeting held 
recently by the directors of the Peabody Manufac- 
turing Co. it was voted to present proposition to 
the stockholders to increase the capital stock. 


*Massachusetts, Oxford. It is expected that the 
Pierrepont Mills, recently reorganized, and in 
which E. G. Morrow is largely interested, will be 
in operation by the middle of April. Twenty ad 
ditional looms will be put in. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. It is stated that a 
manufacturing concern is negotiating with owners 
of the Ironstone Woolen Mill for purpose of equip- 
ping plant with looms and operating a weaving 


mill. It is stated that the uncertainty of securing 
sufficient help is somewhat of a drawback. 
*Massachusetts, Worcester. We have been ad- 


vised that the additional building to M. J. Whit- 
tall’s mill is for storage and finishing purposes. 
No extra power will be required. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. W. J. Eddy is presi- 
dent and D. B. Starr, treasurer of the Franklin 
Mills Corporation, which has been organized re- 
cently to continue the plant of the Franklin Mills. 
The plant is located at Unionville, with office in 
Worcester. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis. The St. Paul Woolen 
Mills Company has been incorporated with capital 


stock of $75,000. John C. Storm is president of the 
company; Thomas Brady, vice president; W. E. 
Dampier, secretary; James Tracy, treasurer, and 
F. W. Mattocks, manager. 


*Mississippi, Wesson. Receiver Lampton of the 
Mississippi Mills has been granted authority to 
issue certificates to the sum of $100,000, to be used 


for tiding the mills over temporary embarrass- 
ment. 


_ New Hampshire, Dover. Several departments 
in the Cocheco Print Works have been closed for 
an indefinite time owing to dullness in the trade. 


New Jersey, Camden. It is reported that a new 
company for the manufacture of woolen goods have 
selected a site on River Road, below State Street, 
in the eastern part of the city, on which they are 
having erected a new mill which, when completed, 
will give employment to a large number of hands. 


New Jersey, Paterson. R. A. Haley, operating 
a silk throwing plant, has disposed of same to 


Ratch & Dime. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Superior Silk Com- 
pany has been organized with capital stock of $20,- 
000 by William Spitz and others. They will op-rate 
a plant in the Essex Mill. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Eclipse Silk Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated by F. L. Bathmann, J. 
Sime and C. A. Grey to manufacture silks. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Walton’s Sons Silk 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000 and will continue the business formerly 
run by Walton & Sons. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Straus & Co., operating 
a silk plant are to remove same to Trenton, N. J. 


New Jersey, Trenton. Anthony Hankey, Vhila- 
delphia, and Frank Geyer, of Hightstown, are re 
ported as having leased a plant at this place and 
will start operations in about a month, employing 
100 people. 


New Jersey, Weehawken. The Clifton Silk Mills 
at Union Hill have been purchased by M. D 
Rogers and L. O. Thompson and will be continued 
by them. 


New York, Cohoes. The Peerless Fibre Com- 
pany has been reorganized with Jacob Baere, presi- 
dent, and Emanuel Baere, secretary and treasurer. 

New York, East The Eagleville Woolen 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000. G. W. Curtis, R. C. Ashworth and O. B 
Canfield are the incorporators. 


*New York, Herkimer. The M. W. Brooks 
Manufacturing Co. has decided to discontinue the 
business and the directors have been authorized to 
dispose of the plant. A recent statement of the 
company shows assets of $22,810, and liabilities, 
$12,082.21. 


*New York, Homer. We have been advised by 
Newton & Co., proprietors of the woolen mills, 


Salem. 


that the plant was not entirely destroyed by fire. 
The carding and spinning machinery, picker 
twister, spooler and drying bars were burned. 


They have purchased a set of cards and mule and 
state that they can repair the balance, with the 
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exception of tenter bars, which will have to be 
replaced wholiy. They expect to resume opera- 
tions from the first to the middle of May. 


New York, Hornellsville. F. P. Merrill has 
retired from the firm of the Merrill-Huguet Silk 
Company and will devote his time to the Merrill 
Silk Co. operating a new plant at Canisteo. Mr. 
Huguet will continue the business. 


‘North Carolina, China Grove. A meeting of the 
stockholders of the Patterson Mfg. Co. will be held 
April 12th to consider increasing the capital stock 
from $165,000 to $350,000, and subsequently erecting 
a new mill. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Coleman Mills, 
reported in a previous issue secured by the Young- 
Hartsell Mills Co. as an annex to their plant, are 
now property of J. W. Cannon, who will equip 
plant throughout with new machinery. 


*North Carolina, Mount Olive. C. M. Black of 
Kinston, N. C., is reported as interested in organ- 
izing a new company to build and equip a 5,000- 
spindle cotton mill at this place. 


North Carolina, Raeford. The Raeford Power & 
Mig. Co. has placed their order for humidifiers 
with the American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


*North Carolino, Roaring River. The property 
of the Damask Manufacturing Company will be 
offered at public auction, March 27th. F. H 
Chamberlain is trustee in bankruptcy. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. It is renorted 
that a new cotton mill, to be known as the Han- 
nah Pickett Mills, is to be established here by R. 
L. Steele and associates. The capital stock will 
be placed at $200,000. A plant of 10,000 spindles 
and 300 looms is proposed. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. The Roberdell 
Mills are extending their system of humidifiers, 
placing their order with the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


North Carolina, Wilmington. The Willard Bag 
& Mfg. Co. has settled its fire loss with the insur- 
ance companies for $34,000. It is probable that the 
plant will be rebuilt. 


*Ontario, West Flamboro. We have been ad- 
vised by W. Clark that he will not rebuild the plant 
recently destroyed by fire. The property is for 
sale. 


Oregon, Pendleton. C. A. Shepard, formerly 
superintendent at the Pendleton Woolen Mill, is 
endeavoring to secure financial aid with view to 
reopening the mills, which have been idle for sev- 
eral months, and manufacturing Indian robes and 
blankets. 


*Pennsylvania, Burmont. ‘he'entire equipment 
consisting of looms, spinning machinery, cotton 
and silk yarns and the manufactured product of 
the Watt Manufacturing Co., which recently went 
into the hands of a receiver, was sold at public 
auction on February 27th. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelnhia. It is announced by 
Archer C. weige and Walter Jermyn, trading un- 
der the firm name of Reige & Jermyn, that their 












firm was dissolved on March 2d, 1906. All debts 
owing to said partnership are to be received by 
Mr. Archer Reige and all demands thereon are 
to be presented to him for payment at the office 
of the company, 4817 franklin Street, Frankford, 
where the business of covering bonnet wire, and 
manufacturing silk cords. gimps, etc., will be con- 
tinued as heretofore by Mr. Reige. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. W. Maurer & 
Sons Co., who recently started up a plant with 25 
looms on tapes and narrow fabrics at Bristol St., 
and Germantown Ave., report that they are sold 
up for six months ahead with orders still coming 
in. It is their expectation to increase the plant 
very materially in the near future. The main 
office is at 529 Cherry Street, where they are 
manufacturing a line of window shade trimmings, 
etc., this mill being also run to its fullest capacity. 
They sell their production direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Galashan, now 
located at 25th and Callowhill Streets, where he is 
manufacturing ladies’ dress goods and men’s wear 
on 60 looms reports that he is very busy. Mr. 
Galashan is now seeking other quarters to which 
he will remove as soon as a suitable location can 
be found. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Samuel Beswick 
proprietor of the Fairmount Spinning Mills, 25th 
and Callowhill Streets, has taken into partnership 
Thomas W. Clay, the concern now being known 
as Beswick & Clay. Mr. Clay has been connected 
with Mr. Beswick as bookkeeper and financial man 
for the mill for the last twenty-five years and is 
also connected with the J. W. Kershaw Co., lo- 
cated in the same building, manufacturing Turkish 
towels, as treasurer. Beswick & Clay continue to 
manufacture woolen and merino yarns as hereto- 
fore and are very busy. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A dividend of 
thirty cents on the dollar has recently been paid to 
the creditors of the Manning Worsted Company, 
by their representatives, Greenwald & Mayer. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. T. Rawlin Adams 
has been appointed receiver of the Bromley Bros. 
Carpet Co., Inc. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Arkonia Fabric 
Manufacturing Co. of West Milbury, Mass.. has 
removed the sales office to the Flat Iron Bldg., 
Broadway and 23d Streets, New York. The above 
company is now organizing a complete 40 broad 
loom plant to be located in Philadelphia, and 
equipped with the latest Crompton & Thayer 
looms, for manufacturing men’s fancy wear and 
standard broad piece dye woolens and worsteds for 
ladies’ and men’s wear. John Y. Hogg is vice 
president and general manufacturing manager of 
the plant, and has charge of the manufacture and 
raw material purchases in Philadelphia. Mr. Cren- 
shaw will devote his time exclusively to fabric 
design and construction and advise for this and 
other mills. 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. William Henderson, 
at one time manufacturing ingrain carpets at 
Front and Oxford Streets, but now located at 
Bristol. Pa., where he is running 50 looms, has 
purchased the business and equipment of Robert 
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Hamilton at 1720 North 2d Street, consisting of 
16 looms, which he operated on ingrain art 
squares. Mr. Henderson is operating the plant 
as a branch mill, Mr. Hamilton having gone into 
the lumber business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application has 
been made for a charter by Walter W. Sibson, 
larry L. Stern and Isidore Koch for the German- 
town Braid Company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. William 
Scoles & Sons, Second St., below Indiana Avenue, 
lave applied for a charter, having incorporated 
their business. The incorporators are John 
Scholes, Joseph Scholes and John F. Scholes, all 
of whom are now connected with the concern, who 
are manufacturing worsted and woolen yarns on 3 
-ards, 6 combs, 3,200 spindles and 14 woolen sets. 
[he name of the incorporated company will be as 
above and the capital, $150,000, all paid in. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Diamond Mills, 
of which McIlwain & Co. are the proprietors, are 
now run on cotton linings for the shoe trade. 
They are operating 60 looms and buying 4/8 and 
2/8 cotton yarns and 20 Lee jute yarns. The mill, 
which is located at 1645 North Marshall St., was 
formerly run on curtains, draperies and uphol- 
stery goods. They report a good business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Holdsworth & 
Arthur, 1824 Cadwallader St., long known as man- 
ufacturers of silk and cotton upholstery goods on 
16 looms, state that they are no longer turning out 
this line of goods. They are now operating their 
looms on high grade silk curtains and fancy Leno 
goods, for which they are receiving many orders. 
They are very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Edward Clegg’s 
Sons, who, about a year or so ago took over the 
business of Mullineaux, Clegg & Co., located at 
Howard and Berks streets, manufacturers of wool 
shoddies on 6 sets cards and 4 pickers, dyeing the 
raw stock, report that they are also turning out 
wool and cotton batting for the clothing trade, on 
which they are doing a good business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Florence Silk 
Co., which started in business at roth and Susque- 
hanna Avenue, three or four years ago, and then 
removed to the new Lomax Mill at Jasper and Or- 
leans Streets, have now removed to Allentown, Pa., 
where they have located in the mill of the Jos. S. 
Mack Silk Co., Mr. Mack also being a member of 
the Florence Co. They made a business of throw- 
ing silks and operated 1,340 spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Penhirst Mills, 
62d Street, above Baltimore Avenue, Angora, of 
which Richard Shapcott is the proprietor and which 
is the successor to Shapcott & Weaver of Camden, 
N. J., is very busy. They are manufacturing roiler 
coverings and operating 2 sets wool cards, 650 mule 
spindles, 3 broad and 3 narrow looms. The super- 
intendent is John Wickland. 


*Rhode Island, Forestdale. At recent meeting 
held by the new stockholders of the Forestdale 
Manufacturing Co., Harry T. Hayward was elected 
president; W. S. Schuster, vice-president; William 
B. Orr. treasurer and Alphonse F. White, superin- 
tendent. The plant will continue the weaving de- 
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partment until present contracts have been filled 
and will then be operated on yarns 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Royal Weaving 
Company has placed a large order for humidifiers 


— the American Moistening Company, Boston, 
lass. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Narragansett 
Worsted Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $20,000 for purpose of manufactur- 
ing cloths. Otto A. and Adolf G. Kurze, Provi- 
dence, and Geo. E. Wilson and Robt. Herschman, 
New York, are mentioned as interested in the 
project. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Crown Worsted 
Mills are increasing their system of humidifiers 
installed by the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is reported that 
Arthur J. Sutton, representing New York capital- 
ists, has an option on property owned by George 
—_ for purpose of erecting a large worsted 
mill. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Guerin Spin- 
ning Co. is operating the plant nights. 


South Carolina, Camden. M. F. Moseley of 


this place is looking for information on the sub- 
ject of knitting machinery. 


South Carolina, Belton. E. Blair Rice is re- 
ported as soliciting subscriptions toward capital 
($50,000) for a new cotton mill to be established 
here, to manufacture webbing, tapes and narrow 
cotton fabrics. 


South Carolina, Camden. The Pine Creek 
Manufacturing Company has been chartered with 
capital stock of $300,000. T. C. Duncan is presi- 
dent of the reorganized company and Geo. M 
Wright, secretary and treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Seneca. The Seneca Cotton 
Mills has increased its capital stock from $300,000 
to $400,000. F. J. Pelzer and Marshall Jordan are 
new members of the Board of Directors. Frank 
Hammond of Greenville, S. C., is general manager 
and treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. At a meeting 
yesterday of the stockholders of the Wares Shoals 
Manufacturing Company of Laurens, S. C., a 
resolution was unanimously adopted, in accord- 
ance with the proposition made by the board of 
directors January 27, recommending an increase 
of the capital stock of the company from $500,000 
to $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each. On motion the name of the 
corporation, and the charter thereof was also 
amended by striking out the letter “s” in the word 
Wares wherever it may appear, making the title 
of the company read as follows: Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the half million additional stock is 
to be issued at once and it is the expectation of 
President N. B. Dial and the board of directors 
to complete the big plant and cotton mill and have 
them in operation within three months. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Union-Buffalo 
Mills Company has been organized in New York, 
with capital stock of $7,000.000, and will take over 
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the propertics of the 
Mills and the Union Manufacturing & Powe1 
Company. Edwin W. Robertson is president 
the company and treasurer 

*Texas, Beaumont. We have been advised by 
M. Asai that although they have just started the 
new enterprise as recently reported, project has 
not yet been developed far enough to give further 
letails. 

*Virginia, Basic City. The Shenandoah Woolen 
Company was sold Nov. 18th to satisfy bondhold- 
ers who had not received interest on bonds for two 


Union and Buffalo 


years and was bought in by the bondholders, who 
rented the property to Hiram Dawson for a term 
of three years. 


_*Washington, Chechalis. The American Flax 
Fibre Company will start work in the spring on 
the erection of a new factory. 


Washington, Tacoma. W. Ehrlichman of 717 
Pacific Avenue is considering the question of going 
into the manufacture of men’s wool and cotton 
hosiery. He is desirous of obtaining information 
on this subject. 


Personals. 


E. E. Bartlett, Lowell, Mass., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Aurora (Ill.) Cotton Mills, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Har- 
graves Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


Albert Boechtold has resigned as superintendent 
of the Trenton (Tenn.) Cotton Mills to accept a 
similar position with the Humboldt (Tenn.) Cotton 
Mills. 

Jesse Chappell, for several years carder at the 
Sycamore (Ala.) Mills, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Chinnabee Cotton Mills at Talla- 
dega. 

Edmund Corcoran, who has been agent for the 
Fitchburg mills of the American Woolen Co. for 
several years, has been appointed superintendent 
of the mills of the Shackamaxon Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia. 


A. F. Griffin, of Lafayette, R. I., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Northboro Woolen 
Mills, Chapinville, Mass., to succeed William 
Steinbold, resigned. 


A. Jewell, superintendent of The 
Woolen Co., Meriden, Conn., has resigned. 
uncertain who his successor will be. 


Peter Keller, recently with the Cora Cotton Mills 
at Kings Mountain, N. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Cherokee Falls (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. 

H. V. Martia has been appointed superintendent 
of the Arrowanna Mills, Middletown, Conn., to 
take the place of his brother, H. D. Martin, re- 
signed. 


Meriden 
It is 


George P. Newell has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Greenville (R. I.) Woolen 
Mills, to accept a similar one with the Living- 
stone Worsted Mills, Washington, R. I. 


Thomas Odell, of Staffordville, Conn., has been 
engaged as overseer of carding for the Rhode 
Island Worsted Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


William B. Orr, manager of the Renfrew Mfe. 
Co., Adams, Mass., has resigned to accept the 


appointment of treasurer for the Forestdale (R. I.): 


Mfg. Co 

Henry J. Parker of 
accepted a position as 
The Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co.., 
Mills, N. Y 


Little Falls. N. Y., has 
overseer of spinning with 


New York 


_ Charles Poore, superintendent of the Cox Mfg. 
Co., Anderson, S. C., has resigned. 


Jonathan Smith has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding with the Bound Brook Woolen Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., which position he formerly 
held. 

Charles J. Tarrant, formerly overseer of spin- 
ning with the Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Issa- 
queena Mill, Central, S. C. 


F. M. Ward, for eleven years superintendent of 
the Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has been ap- 
pointed. superintendent of the Springstein Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


Howard L. Whiteley, master mechanic at the 
Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery, has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent. 


R. T. Woodside has been transferred from the 
Merritton mills of the Canadian Colored Cotton 
Mills Co. to their plant in Cornwall, where he will 
have the position of manager. 


Edward McLoughlin, overseer of the cloth room 
with The Forestdale Mfg. Co., Forestdale, R. L., 
has taken charge of the weave room for an indefi- 
nite time and Austin Belliveau is running the 
folder in the cloth room. 


Millard Ross, formerly overseer of weaving with 
Forestdale Mfg. Co., Forestdale, R. I., has re- 
signed and accepted a position in the Saunders 
Cotton Mills, Saundersville, Mass. 


D. W. Gray has resigned his position as general 
superintendent of the Skenandoa Cotton Co., 
Utica, N. Y. : 

John L. Burton has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the New Bedford mills of the Bristol Mig. 
Co. 

Matthew Allen, of Utica, N. Y.; has been en- 
gaged as overseer of spinning in the Burlington 
Mill, Winooski, Vt 

J. F. Besser. overseer of weaving with the C. A. 
Root Mfg. Co., Uxbridge. Mass.. will sever his 
connection with the firm with the week ending 
March 3d. 

Thomas Rignev. recently overseer of finishing 
with The Black River Woolen Co., Ludlow. Vt.. 
has resigned to accept a position with the Bound 
Brook Woolen Mills. Bound Brook, N. J. 
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L. C. Cook has been engaged as overseer of 
weaving for the Odell Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., 
to succeed J. A. Kennett, resigned. 

E. S. Creamer, superintendent and manager of 
the Marion Mills, Chester, Pa., has resigned. 


Patrick H. Cunningham, of Rockville, Conn., 
has been engaged as overseer of dyeing for the 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Woolen Co. 

John L. Heffernan has eccepted the position of 
superintendent of the Rhode Island Worsted Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

L. A. Hughes has resigned as superintendent of 
the Cliffside (N. C.) Cotton Mill. 

A. L. Johnson, overseer of carding at the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co.’s mill in Hecla Village, Ux- 
bridge, Mass., has resigned. 

B. D. League has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Arkwright (S. C.) Mills. 


Frank McCauley, recently an overseer in the 
Livingstone Worsted Mills, Washington, R. I., has 
been appointed superintendent for the Elite Spin- 
ning Co. in the same town. 

Henry Morrissey has been engaged to take 
charge of the carding at the Bel Air Mill, at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Nicholas O’Rourke has resigned his position as 
overseer of finishing for the Central Woolen Mill, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Charles A. Potter has resigned as overseer of 
carding with the Pontiac (R. I.) Mfg. Co., after a 
service of twenty-five years. 

Joseph Schofield, who has been overseer of 
weaving for Scott & Scott, of Uxbridge, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar position at the 
Rivulet Mill of the same town. 

Richard Shea, of Hinsdale, Mass., has accepted 
a position as second hand in the card room of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Thomas E. Sheldon has resigned as resident 
agent of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Duck Mills. He 
has held this position for thirteen years. 

Henry Stevens, for many years overseer of weav- 
ing for the Quinebaug Mill, Danielson, Conn., has 
resigned and is to retire from active mill life. 

William J. Stimson, Dracut, Mass., has taken 
charge of the spinning for the Faulkner & Colony 
Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H. 

John Beaumont, superintendent of the Stough 
ton Mills. West Stoughton, Mass., will sever his 
connection with that firm April 1st, to take the 
position of superintendent with Henry Klous, of 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Frank Bitlis, of Saundersville, Mass.. has been 
engaged as overseer of carding for the Pontiac 
(R. I.) Mfg. Co. 

Albert Crabtree has resigned his position as 
overseer of dyeing with the Burlington Woolen 
Mills, Burlington, Vt.. on account of ill-health. 
His resignation is to take effect on April Ist. 


George Eadie, a graduate of the Lowell Tex 
tile School, has been appointed superintendent oi 
the Greenville (R. I.) Woolen Mills. 

Thomas E. Foley, overscer of spinning in Mill 
No. 1 of the Middlesex Co., Lowell, Mass.. has 
been promoted to overseer of spinning for all the 
mills of the company. 


James Grady, overseer of carding for the Wilton 
(Me.) Woolen Co., has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Northboro Woolen Mills, 
Chapinsville, Mass. 

John W. Howard of Exeter, N. H.., has accepted 
a position as Overseer of spinning at the Ballou 
a of the Attawaugan Company, Ballouville, 

onn. 


John McCauley has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing with the French River Textile 
Co., Mechanicsville, Conn. 

Thomas J. Madden, formerly overseer of the 
Bourne Mill, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Henry J. Parker, until recently night overseer 
ot ring spinning at the Robert MacKinnon Mills, 
o! Little Falls, has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and twisting for Morris 
& Co., Groveville, N. J. ; 

William Rennie, formerly of the Graniteville (S. 
C.) Mill, has been appointed superintendent of 
the cotton mills of the Warren Mfg. Co., Warren- 
ville, S. C., to succeed G. W. Etheridge, resigned. 

Krank Reynoids has resigned as overseer and 
assistant superintendent of the Parker Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 

H. F. Robinson has been engaged as overseer 
of carding at the Warren Cotton Mills, West War- 
ren, Mass., to succeed Mr. Richardson, who goes 
to Hebronville, Mass. 

A. G. Sault of Stafford, Conn., has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at the Faulkner 
Woolen Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Wm. R. Shanks has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Meriaan (Conn.) Woolen Mills, going 
there from the May Mfg. Co., Aston Mills, Pa. 

Frank Sultun has completed his duties as assist- 
ant overseer for the Peck Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and has gone to Newburgh, N. Y., where 
he has accepted a similar position. 

Oscar L. wagstaff, formerly superintendent of 
the Fidelity Mill, Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new Young-Hartzel 
Mill at Concord, N. C. 

Robert Blackwood, of the Weybosset Mill, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Standard 
Worsted Mill, Providence, R. I. 


Baxter Burton, of the Gibson Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

John L. Burton, superintendent of the Williman- 
tic Cotton Mills’ Corporation, Danielsonville, 
Conn., has resigned. 

John Gregson, superintendent of the Fiskdale 
Mills, has resigned and been succeeded by Fred 
Quinn. 

William Harrison has been engaged as superin- 
tendent of the Rowland Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia, ra. 


William T. Lockett has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Vernon (Conn.) Woolen Mills 

Lawrence H. Love of Providence, R. I., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of weaving with the 
Knox Woolen Co., Camden, Me. 

Edward McWilliams. assistant superintendent of 
the Vassalboro (Me.) Woolen Mills has resigned. 
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T. G. Moredock has been promoted from man- 
ager to the position of superintendent of the Tren- 
ton (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

C. E. Rhoden of Monroe, Ga., has taken the 
position of overseer of carding at the Pepperton 
Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga. 


Charles A. Tabor, bookkeeper at the Social 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has resigned his position 
to accept a similar one at the Anchor Webbing 
Co. Winifred Beaseley will succeed Mr. Tabor at 
the Social Mill. 


Howard Whitely, for five years master me- 
chanic of the Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery, has been 
appointed superintendent. 


John W. Bannister has been promoted from sec- 
ond hand to overseer of the spinning department 
in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


P. J. Carey, overseer of finishing for the Consho- 
hocken Woolen Co., Conshohocken, Pa., has re- 
signed. 


O. L. Clark ‘has accepted a position as overseer 
of knitting for the Alpine Knitting Co., Pittstown, 
Pa. 


George Cunliffe, formerly with the Fiskdale 
(Mass.) Mills, has resigned to take the position of 
overseer of weaving with the mills of the Thorn- 
dike Co., at West Warren, Mass. 


Richard Fish has accepted a position as designer 
and overseer of weaving for the Pequot Mills, 
Montville, Conn. 


J. H. Grady, for a number of years overseer of 
carding at both mills for the Wilton Woolen Co., 
Wilton, Me., has accepted a similar position at the 
Northboro Woolen Mills, Chapinsville, Mass. 


Ruel E. Heywood, of Staffordville, Conn., has 
accepted the position of overseer of dyeing with 
the Hayward Mills, Franklin, Mass. 


Geo. T. Jackson of Philadelphia has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Woolen Mills. 


H. E. Junier, formerly of New Bedford, Mass., 
has taken charge of the twisting department for 
the John C. Holmes Co., Springfield, Vt. 


Wilkinson Knowles, of Marietta, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the silk mills of Ashley 
& Bailey, Columbia, Pa. 


William Lee has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding for the Attawaugan Company, Killingly, 
Conn. 


A. C. Phelps has been appointed general man- 
ager of the new mill that the German-American 
Co. is building at Spray, N. C. 


Fred J. Quinn has been appointed to succeed 
John Gregson as agent of the Fiskdale (Mass.) 
Cotton Mills. 


James H. Southern, for the past 15 years over- 
seer of finishing for the Hinsdale Woolen Co., 
Hinsdale, Mass., has accepted a similar position 
with the Gulf Woolen Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Chas. H. Speake, overseer of dyeing in the Ken- 
nebec Mills of the American Woolen Co., has been 
transferred to their Sawyer Mills at Dover, N. H. 


Gay D. Thayer, manager of the Greylock Mills, 
North Adams, Mass., has resigned tod take a posi- 
tion with the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


N.S. Turner has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the Covington (Ga.) Mills. 


George Tyson, assistant foreman in the machine 
shop at the Lonsdale Mill, Lonsdale, R. I., has 
accepted a position as foreman of the machine shop 
ee Finishing Co.’s mill at Slaters- 
ville, 


A. F. Wallace has been appointed superintendent 
of the Nye & Wait Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


ee 


Deaths. 


William W. Farrington of East Greenwich, R. I.. 
died at his home on Feb. 26 after a long illness. 
He was born in Harwich, England, in 1852 and 
came to this country at the age of twenty-five. For 
many years he has been engaged in the bleaching 
and finishing of cotton goods, being connected 
with several of the best known firms in that branch 
of the textile business. He was also engaged in 
several manufacturing enterprises. He was a 
prominent Mason and a member of various other 
social organizations. He leaves a wife and three 
sons. 


Thomas McMahon, of Utica, N. Y., died recently 
from injuries received in an explosion of gasoline. 
He had been connected with the cotton goods trace 
in different capacities for many years. 


Daniel Robb, a prominent yarn merchant and 
hosiery manufacturer, died suddenly at Merchant- 
ville, N. J., at the age of forty-seven. 


Joel S. Webber, president of the Beebe-Webber 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., died March 1, of pneumonia, 
at the age of seventy-four. He was very prom- 
inent in the social and industrial life of the city, 
being vice president of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank, a director of the Far Alpaca Co., and presi- 
dent of the Barlow Mfg. Co., besides being con- 
nected in different capacities with various other 
organizations. He leaves a wife, a son and a 
daughter, 

Frederick S. Farwell, the president and treasurer 
of the Farwell Worsted Mills at Central Falls, R 
I., and Middleboro, Mass., died on March toth at 
the age of sixty-three. Mr. Farwell was one of 
the best known worsted manufacturers in this 
country and one of the pioneer makers of fine 
American men’s wear worsted fabric. At one time 
he was associated with the National and Provi- 
dence Worsted Mills, but some years ago organ- 
ized the Farwell Worsted Mills at Central Falls. 
which, within a few years, acquired and operated 
the mills at Middleboro. 

William Baiiey, vice president and manager oi 
the Diamond Textile Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
died recently at the age of fifty-one. 

Albert S. Gallup, formerly a prominent cotton 
manufacturer in Providence, R. I., died in New 
York recently at the age of eighty-three. 

Robert S. Gray, president and treasurer of the 
Walpole (Mass.) Dye and Bleach Works, died re- 
cently at the age of fifty-seven. 

William Perry, president of the Forest Mills Co.., 
Bridgton, Me., died recently at the age of eighty- 
three. 













New Publications. 





[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.] 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing; by Louis A. Olney, 
A. C., Lowell Textile School; American 
School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 

This is part four of a series of text books on 
textile chemistry and dyeing. Beginning with the 
artificial dyestuffs it gives an account of the char- 
acter of these and the basic colors, acid colors, 
direct cotton colors, sulphur dyes, artificial mor- 
dant colors, mordant acid colors, insoluble azo 
dyes, reduction vat dyes. There is a valuable 
chapter on water and its application to the textile 
industry, the work concluding with a set of exam- 
ination papers. The book is written in clear, con- 
cise style and is freely illustrated. 


Proceedings of the American Forest Congress, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1905; 451 pages, 
5 by 7 1/2; H. M. Suter Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The importance of taking means to prevent the 
destruction of our forests makes this book espe- 
cially timely. It is a valuable contribution to the 
discussion and contains a large number of papers 
by experts on the various phases of this important 
problem, both in this country and abroad. The 
following summary of the contents shows the 
scope of the volume: Forestry as a National 
Question; Importance of the Public Forest Lands 
to Irrigation; The Lumber Industry and the For- 
ests; Importance of the rublic Forest Lands to 
Grazing; Railroads in Relation to the Forest; Im- 
portance of Public Forest Lands to Mining; Na- 
tional and State Forest Policy. 





Technical Employes and Their Inventions (Tech- 
nische Angestellte und ihre Erfindungen); by 
Julius H. West, ingenieur; Deutsches Druck 
and Verlagshaus, Berlin, Germany. Price 50 
cents, 

This pamphlet of fifteen pages deals with the 

German law and practice in regard to the inven- 

tions of employes. 





Handbook of Embroidery on Hand Machines 
(Lehrganges fuer Weisswarenstickerei auf 
Handmaschinen); Part 1; by J. Hausherr; 85 
pages, 71/2 by 5; Ostschweizerischer Stick- 
fachfonds; St. Gall, Switzerland. Price $1.25. 

This is a text book compiled for use in the em- 
broidery schools of East Switzerland. After chap- 
ters on the care of the machines, handling of the 
yarn and general information regarding embroid- 
ery on hand machines, various effects produced by 
embroidery are arranged in systematic order, 


freely illustrated with excellent drawings. The 
text is in German. 
| cchnical Words and Phrases; by C. A. Thinn and 


W. von Knoblauch: E. Marlborough & Co., 51 
Old Bailey, London, E. C. 218 pages, 3 by 
5 1/2 in. Price 75 cents. 


This little book contains a list of technical terms 
The first 


used in the different arts and industries. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





part is 
English. 

As a natter of great convenience to travelers and 
other commercial or professional men, the size 
and shape of the book has been adapted to the 
pocket, and special paper selected to make it 
light and handy. The Roman character has been 
employed in place of the German throughout. 

An appendix is given wherein will be found 
tables of money, weights and measures. These 
have been arranged to show the various units and 
standards at a glance, and the easiest methods of 
finding equivalents in England, France, or Ger- 
many, respectively. A few blank pages have also 
been included in each for notes and additions. 

An English-French and French-English lexicon 


of like size, character and price is sold by the same 
publishers. 


English-German; the second, German- 


Practical Notes on the Sizing of Cotton Yarns; 
by F. Scarisbrick, vice president of the Black- 
burn Mill Managers’ Association; Marsden & 
Co., Manchester, England. Price 20 cents. 

This is a reprint of an article that originally 

appeared in the Textile Mercury. It puts in a 

small space a great deal of valuable information in 

regard to sizing. 


Smoke Abatement; by William Nicholson; 249 
pages, 5 by 7 1/2; Charles Griffin « Co., Ltd., 
London. Price $2.50. 

This is a manual prepared for the use of in- 
spectors, engineers, manufacturers and the public 
generally. Beginning with a history of the growth 
of the smoke nuisance it takes up the following 
subjects:in the order named: General and Local 
Legislation against the Smoke Nuisance; Foreign 
Laws in Regard to Smoke Abatement; Smoke 
Abatement; Smoke from Boilers, Furnaces and 
Kilns; Private Dwelling House Smoke; Chimneys 
and their Construction; Smoke Preventers and 


Fuel Savers; Waste Gases from Metallurgical Fur- 
naces. 


Bleaching Cotton Cloth (Die Bleicherei baum- 
wollener Gewebe); by Dr. Friedrich Carl Theis; 
400 pages, 7 by 10; M. Krayn, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Price $7.50. 

The first volume of this work on bleaching cot- 
ton cloth treats of bleaching cloth in rope form, 
and is to be followed by a second and concluding 
volume on bleaching in the open width. The work 
is freely illustrated and is divided into the follow- 
ing chapters: Bleaching tanks and kiers; wash- 
ing machines; squeezers, apparatus for applying 
chlorine and acid, ozone bleach; accessory ma- 
chines for bleaching; complete bleaching plants; 
cotton bleaching in general; chemicals used in 
bleaching: bleaching process; tests for bleached 
goods: patent list. The text is in German. 

ee 


Business Literature, 


Clutchology; Automatic Clutch Co., Akron, Ohio. 

\ booklet of 16 pages describing and illustrating 
the automatic clutches made by this company, and 
which have demonstrated their efficiency by years 
of use in a wide range of work 
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8-Drum Stranding Machine; The Aiton Machine 
Co., 126 Liberty St., New York City. 

A bulletin describing a machine that carries 
spools 12 inches by 8 inches at a speed of 200 
r. p. m. The entire machine is mounted on a 
stiff bed plate and is equipped with cut gearing. 
A copy of the bulletin will be furnished on 
request. 

a 


A Large Loom Order Goes to the George W. 
Stafford Company. 





One of the largest loom orders that is often 
heard of was placed the latter part of March by 
the Dan River Mills with the George W. Stafford 
Company of Readville, Mass., for the new mill 
which we have previously reported that they are 
building. We are informed that the contract is 
for 1,100 nine and ten quarter automatic looms and 
will amount to over $500,000. It was placed after 
careful tests, lasting over a period of several 
months. Alexander & Garsed were the Southern 
representatives of the Geo. W. Stafford Company. 
_—__ 


The Reason Why. 


We did a large trade before the McKinley tariff. 
The Wilson tariff helped us; it made a regular 
boom in Yorkshire. You could send any mortal 
thing, even the heaviest goods, 24 ounces to the 
yard. Then came the Dingley tariff, and it has 
completely closed everything; but if you could get 
a tariff back again with the United States of 
America, like the 1894 Wilson tariff, there would 
be a very big trade done to America, because with 
all their cuteness they cannot manufacture woolens 
in competition with England, not with any reason- 
able duty. I think it is on account of the differ- 
ence in wages more than anything else—they are 
so very much higher there—Martin Albrecht be 
fore British Tariff Commission. 


SS 


The Card Clothing Duty Case. 


The United States Treasury has abandoned its 
claim for extra duty assessment against H. G. Mc- 
Kerrow Co., Ltd., importers, of Boston, on card 
clothing when imported with the machine on which 
it is to be used. 

This case has caused a widespread interest 
among the cotton mills of the country on account 
of the principle involved. 

The Government claimed that as there was a 
specific rate of duty on card clothing, it should be 
assessed at that rate whether imported with the 
machine on which it was to be used or not, while 
the importers contended that when it was im- 
ported with the machine it became as much a part 
of the machine as any other necessary detail, and 
should be assessed at the rate of duty under which 
the machine as a whole was entered. 

[he Board of General Appraisers supported the 
importers in this view, but the Government en- 
tered an appeal from its decision and carried the 
case to the United States Circuit Court. The 
abandonment of this appeal now leaves the out- 
come in favor of the importers. 
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Driving Fans. 


Another pamphlet is presented to the public by 
the New York Blower Company, 25th Place and 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago. It is numbered 63, and 
shows the different styles of engines used for driv- 
ing fans, either direct connected or belted. 

The publication is attractive and full of informa- 
tion. It may be had by application to the New 
York Blower Company’s office. 

—____—__e. 


Municipal Lighting Plants in the South. 


The Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, N. 
}.. has recently received orders for three engine 
type alternating current generators to be installed 
by the towns of Dothan and Troy, Ala. The 
Dothan generators are of 100 and 200 KVA, 60 
cycles, 3 phase, 2300 volts. The third of 150 KVA 
capacity will be installed at Troy. The voltage 
cycles and phase of this machine are the same as 
those of the Dothan machines. All three to be 
direct connected to engines. The town of Dothan 
has been using direct current for lighting, but 
owing to the rapid growth of the town its offi 
cials have decided to use alternating current in 
order to transmit the current more economically 
over the increased area. W. E. Culver is the 
cngineer for the new installation. The new gen 
erators give a total alternating current lighting 
capacity of 300 KVA. The Troy 150 KVA gen- 
erator will supplant the single phase machines 
now in use and for the purpose of general 
municipal lighting and power work. 

ee 


A Huge Magnet. 


Lakewood attracts visitors out of season as well 
as in season, and is getting to be one of the first 
points of interest in this country which foreign 
tourists inquire about. Averaging from ten to fif- 
teen degrees warmer than New York, its health- 
fulness and accessibility from the Metropolis com- 
bine to make it an ideal winter resort. It owes 
much to the sports for the widespread extent of 
its fame, particularly to golf and pony polo, the 
golf links which are usually open all winter and 
the polo grounds at Georgian Court being unsur- 
passed. The hotels, which have an aggregate ca- 
pacity for more than three thousand guests, af- 
ford accommodations equal to those in the big 
cities both in point of view of comfort and at- 
tractiveness. Although known as a society resort 
par excellence, the attractions of Lakewood are so 
diversified that it appeals to all tastes, and offers 
as much to those who seek relaxation and rest 
as it does in the way of recreation and social 
pleasures. Full information concerning Lakewood 
including rates at the hotels and boarding houses 
is given in the Lakewood Booklet, published by the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, which is to be 
had upon application to C. M. Burt, G. «. A., 143 
Liberty Street, New York City. 

a 

The Ingrahamville Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. I., 
and the Singleton Worsted Co., Franklin, Mass., 
have just placed with the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of 
Boston, Mass., orders for their new type en- 
closed vertical engines, with watershed partition 
and forced lubrication under 15 pounds pressure. 


















Removal. 





The Boston office of the Barber-Coleman Com- 
pany has been removed to the Trade Building, 77- 
79 Washington St., North. 

—_—_——___ —_ 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Soluble Softening Oil, manufactured by the 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
is said to be one of the finest softening or sizing 
oils on the market, and to surpass tallow. Manu- 
facturers like it because it is easy to handle, is 
always reliable and is not influenced by tempera- 
ture. It gives a smooth finish to the warps, the 
threads divide well in the lease rods, and the cyl- 
inders of the slasher remain clean. It is neutral 
and most suitable for strong and closely woven 
goods, such as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, 
twills, umbrella cloths, cambric warp, etc., etc. 

quency enone 
Power Plants and Equipments. 


The power plant is a department but imper- 
fectly understood by mill owners, yet there is 
probably no department that affords a greater field 
for improvement and. saving. Many plants are 
money losers because they are antiquated. Others 
are considered modern, but are money losers, 
simply from lack of proper installation. Too much 
stress cannot be placed upon correct installation, 
as it is folly to buy expensive equipment and have 
it installed by unskilled labor. To obtain the best 
results in power generation it is necessary to have 
the plan designed and installed in accordance with 
the best theory and practice. This can be done 
only by trained and experienced engineers and in 
the special field covered by Harry F. Murphy & 
Co., 25 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. They 
seem to have an almost endless variety of kinks 
and wrinkles in boilers, engines, tanks, stacks, pip- 
ing, valves, etc., and they are prepared to serve 
promptly any one who may be in the market for 
this line of equipment. 

—_——— 


A Successful Shuttle Business. 


The American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
are meeting with gratifying success in their shuttle 
department, and are being well patronized by the 
woolen, worsted and cotton mill trade. While they 
make a specialty of shuttles fitted with the Never- 
slip cop spindles and tubes, they also make shuttles 
with the regular spindles and have received many 
words of commendation on account of the excel- 
lent workmanship of their products. 

In the warp stop motion department they are 
also receiving encouraging orders. They furnish 
an electric stop as well as the automatic and invite 
inspection to appreciate its effectiveness and sim- 
plicity. een 

Their present enlarged factory building is at 363- 
373 River Ave., near the N. Y. Central's 138th St. 
station, New York City. It is reached very easily 
by the subway and is about 30 minutes’ ride from 
City Hall, taking the West Farms local train to 
Mott Ave. station. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Moving to Larger Quarters. 





The Consolidated Engine-Stop Co. announce 
that its steadily increasing sales of the “Monarch” 
engine-stop and speed limit system have forced its 
removal from 100 Broadway to new quarters at 
132 East 12th Street, New York, where the office 
and factory are under the same roof and the busi- 
ness can be handled much more expeditiously and 
economically. 

The company has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by a larger floor space to install 
new machinery, which will not only very materi- 
ally increase its capacity but maintain and, if pos- 
sible, improve the high quality which has been so 
important a factor in the success of the Monarch 
system. 

The new location is convenient to subway and 
elevated railway stations, and is easily accessible 
from points farther east and west by several cross- 
town surface lines. 

Mr. Heminway, the general manager, extends to 
the readers of The Textile World Record a cordial 
invitation to call at the new plant and see the 
“Monarch” system in the making. 

——__¢ 


An Enforced Enlargement. 





Making a good article and bringing its merits 
to the attention of, consumers leads inevitably to 
an increase in the demand. This result is found 
in the recent enforced expansion of the already 
large and well-equipped manufacturing facilities 
of the Main pelting Co., of Philadelphia. During 
the last year this enterprising company has built 
an addition to its plant, which will very greatly 
increase the output and enable the demand for its 
Leviathan belting to be met promptly. For years 
this Leviathan belting has developed its superior 
driving capabilities. The manufacturers claim 
that it does good service under conditions that 
would speedily ruin the best rubber belts. 

Leviathan belting, made only by this company, 
is successfully run when exposed to heat, cold, 
moisture, grease or grime, flying sparks, etc. 

The Main Belting Co. issue a small booklet. 
which treats of the make-up and capabilities of 
their output, ana will be pleased to send a copy 
by mail to any one who desires to investigate the 
claims of this power transmitter. 

_ oo 


Knitting Mill for Sale. 


Notice advertising pages a good 
offered to secure a completely 


In Special 
opportunity is 





equipped underwear plant in Canada at a very 
reasonable price. 
—— 
Now Prepared to Do Bleaching. 
[he Venango Dyeing, Printing and Bleaching 


Works, Tulip, below Venango streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in addition to dyeing and printing hos- 
iery has equipped its plant with machinery for the 
purpose of bleaching yarns, hosiery. underwear 
and knit goods of all kinds, for which there is a 
creat demand at the present time. 



















Non-Shrinkable Woolen Fabrics. 


[he fact that there is a great demand for abso- 
utely non-shrinkable wool in fabrics that are sub- 
ected to continual washing is too well understood 
n the textile trade to demand much comment 
1lere. 

The “Nevershrink” process invented by C. Scott 
\lthouse, of Reading, Pa., is consequently de- 


signed to fill a pressing want. It is claimed that 
the continuai use of the process has proven it to 
be the only method by which absolutely non 
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Oil Hole Covers. 


Many machine builders are equipping new ma 


chinery with Tucker dustproof, oil hole covers, 
but in older types of machines or bearings, the 
manufacturers can very well afford to supply this 
little device on their own account. It excludes all 
dirt from getting at the bearings, and prevents the 
oil from getting mixed with dust, lint, and grit, 
which so quickly wear them out and increases the 
friction. They are made by W. & C. F. Tucker, 
Hartford, Conn. 





shrinkable woolen goods is a possibility. The 
process is in use abroad, and promises to become 
a permanent feature of the textile industry. 

The accompanying cut 1s a good illustration of 
what the “Nevershrink” process will do, as photo- 
graphed from a garment, one-half of which was 
treated with the process, and the other half left 
untreated, the whole garment being shrunk very 
hard, with the result that the untreated part is 
about half the size of the treated part. Further 
information regarding the process may be had 
from Charles H. Heyer, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Hussong Dyeing Machine. 





The American Dyeing Machine Co., 609 Pear! 
Street, Camden, N. J., is meeting with great suc- 
cess with the Hussong machine for skein yarn 
dyeing. It is not only meeting with great favor 
in this country, but recently the company has re- 
ceived a number of orders from England from 
machines sent over some time previously. In an 
early issue of the magazine the latest model of the 
Hussong machine will be illustrated, showing the 
recent improvements that have been made 


demu © 
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The Pig Standard. 


Those who are dissatisfied with our weights and 
measures apparently lose sight of the great prog- 
ress that has been made, and is doubtless still be- 
ing made, in simplifying the English standards. 
An English paper recently called attention to this 
phase of the question by describing some old 
measures as follows: ‘During the reign of Ed- 
ward III. old custom in Cumberland decreed that 
a river should have a free passage in mid-stream 
‘wide enough for a sow with her five little pigs 
to pass through’ (presumably not in Indian file), 
and the monks of Wetheral were arraigned at New- 
castle for ‘contracting the fish-gap in the Eden 
contrary to this ancient custom.’ The pig as a 
unit of measurement was not confined to England, 
for a similar law was enacted in Scotland in 1177. 
‘The mid-stream shall always be free to the extent 
that a fat sow of three years old cannot touch both 
sides with its head or tail.’” 

Qe 


Important Acquisition by Parks & Woolson 
Machine Company. 


The Parks & Woolson Machine Co., of Spring- 
field, Vt., builders of finishing machinery of all 
kinds, has acquired the entire business of the 
Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co., formerly of 
New York City, including the good will, patents, 
drawings, patterns and special tools. The latter 
concern controlled a very successful line of ma- 
chinery for folding and rolling all kinds of cottons, 
woolens, silks and carpets, but the unique and val- 
uable feature of their machines lies in the fact that 
in the process of rolling, the yardage is printed on 
the selvage in halves and quarters and at the same 
time trade marks may be printed if desired. This 
latter feature is becoming of ever greater import- 
ance, for as textile manufacturers become more 
alive to the value of advertising their products 
so that they may be known by the consumer, it is 
absolutely essential that they may be identified by 
the consumer by means of some brand or trade 
mark, which shall be printed or stamped on the 
goods. Another feature of this machine which will 
appeal to manufacturers and commission merchants 
alike, is that the printing of the yardage absolutely 
puts an end to all claims for shortage. This line 
of machinery is no experiment, it already is in ex- 
tended use throughout the trade and is highly com- 
mended by the users. 


BRAIDING MACHINE. 814,711. Henry: W. 
Larsson, Springfield, Mass. 

CARDING MACHINE Feeding Mechanism. 
812,863. Patrick McBride, Lowell, Mass., as- 
signor to Thomas Kennedy Miller, Grafton, 
Pa. 

CLOTH CUTTING MACHINES. Circular 
Knife and Retaining Gear for. 813,313. Henry 
A. Meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to The 
Wolf Electrical Promoting Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

CLOTH FOLDING MACHINE. 813,552. Wil- 

liam H. Hacking, Bury, England. 


PATENTS 


Recent Textile Patents. 







Planning for the Future. 


The trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, now located at Broad and 
Pine Sts., Philadelphia, have taken steps to secure 
a new site, so that when an opportunity to dispose 
of the present property advantageously presents 
o— they will be in a position to take advantage 
of it. 

The needs of this institution, which embraces the 
Philadelphia Textile School, have far outgrown 
the available room in the present buildings, and 
the friends of the school are looking forward to 
the time when it will be more adequately housed 
in buildings specially designed for its use and large 
enough for its needs, with opportunity for expan- 
sion in the future. 


———_____¢______. 


A Typical American Village. 


Certainly the strongest testimonial to its ad- 
vantages that any pleasure resort can have is the 
fact that it has been selected as a rendezvous by 
the best society and made the objective of a good 
deal of capital invested in beautiful homes. Geor- 
gian Court, the home of Mr. George Jay Gould, 
at Lakewood, the ideal American village of beauti- 
ful residences, represents an investment that one 
would not be apt to suppose was made at random. 

Lying west of the village on an estate of two 
hundred acres the spacious mansion, in the Geor- 
gian style of architecture, modified by the spirit of 
the French Renaissance, lends a distinguished air 
to the landscape The main entrance, where there 
is a garden with vases and statuary, looks to the 
north. On the south the wild forest growth has 
been allowed to remain in its natural state. The 
Italian garden, covering several acres, extends to 
the court which is larger than the mansion itself 
and contains a riding school, a racquet court, lawn 
tennis court, squash courts, bowling alley, auto- 
mobile room, gymnasium, swimming bath, Turkish 
and Russian baths, needle bath, club parlor, break- 
fast room, kitchen, and some thirty bedrooms. 

A descriptive booklet on Lakewood has been 
recently published by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. which will be gladly given to anyone apply- 
ing for it, to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, 143 Liberty St., New York 


City. 


CLOTH WINDING and Measuring Machine. 
813,743. Joseph J. Scholfield, Providence, 
R & 


COLORS FOR PRINTING on Fabrics. Produc- 
ing Metallic or Lustrous. 815,600. Leon 
Lilianfeld, Austria-Hungary. 

COP WASTE. Working Cylinder for Machines 
for Pulling, Tearing, Etc. 815,305. Henry A. 
Williams, Wollaston, Mass. 

COTTON OF FIBROUS MATERIAL for Tex- 
tile Purposes from Waste Products. Ap- 
paratus for Obtaining. 814,067. Carl Knopf, 
Hemelingen, Germany. 
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COTTON PICKER. 815,676. Lewis Blount, 
Athens, Ga. 

DECORTICATING MANILA FIBRE. Machine 
for. 815,799. Carolus E. Dailey, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

DYE EFFECTS in Woolen Fabrics. Producing 
Multicolored. 815,671. Max Becke, Hoechst- 
on-Main, Germany. 

DYEING APPARATUS. 813,478. Ernst Zilles 
sen, Passaic, N. J. 

DYEING APPARATUS. 813,479. Ernest Zilles- 
sen, Passaic, N. J. 

FABRIC. Method and Apparatus for Coating 
Bands of. 815,664. Fritz C. Wickel, Nurem 
berg, Germany. 

ABRIC STEAMING APPARATUS. 814,124. 
Charles H. Fish, Dover, N. H. 

ABRICS. Apparatus for Treating Textile. 
815,306. Otto Obermaier, Lambrecht, Ger- 
many. 

ABRICS. Machine for Coating. 813,564. Har 
ris Markus, Manchester, England. 

‘IBRES. Preparing. 815,876. Bertrand S. Sum- 
mers, Port Huron, Mich., assignor to the Sum 
mers Fibre Co., Chicago, Ill. 


JACQUARD MACHINE. 815,035. Jean M. 


Perrin and Jean B. Perraud, Lyons, France 

OOM. 814,000. Arthur S. Cowan, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Looms Works, Worcester, Mass. 

.-OOM SHUTTLE. 814,033. Robert D. Fraser, 
Lewiston, Me. 

.OOM SHUTTLE. 814,349. Josef Bim, Vienna, 
Austria-Hungary. 

OOM SHUTTLE. 814,494. William H. Wilson, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

OOM STOP MOTION. Circular. 814,290 
Charles G. Hill, Daybrook, England. 

JOM. Swivel. 815,152. James H. Farrar, Pas 
saic Junction, N. J. 

OOM WARP Stop Motion. 813,765. Harry G. 
Baker, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. 

}OM WARP Stop Motion. 813,304. Allan A. 
Johnson, Central Falls, R. I.,, assignor to Kip- 
Armstrong Co., New York, N. Y. 

JOM WARP Stop Motion. 813,307. Frederic 
E. Kip, Montclair, N. J., and Frederick M. 
Armstrong, Pawtucket, R. I., assignors to 
Kip-Armstrong Co., New York, N. Y. 

)OM FOR WEAVING Pile Fabrics. 815,526. 
William C. Gray and William McKenzie, Ayr, 
Scotland. ; 

XOM FOR WEAVING Pile Fabric. 813,968 
Alfred Heald, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOM FOR WEAVING Tubular Fabrics. 815,- 
555. George A. Pickup, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

OOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism. 812,970. 
Heinrich Zwicky, Schindellegi, Sw‘tzerland. 
XOMS. Means for Regulating the Tension 
Upon Warp Threads of. 813.833. William H. 
Ryder, Providence, R. I 
YOMS. Thread Parting Mechanism for. 815.- 
786. Omar Benson. New Bedford. Mass., as 
signor to Draper co., Hopedale, Mass. 


PATENTS 


MEASURING, COUNTING and Cutting Off 
Fabric. Machine for. 815,861. William C. 
Perry, Charlestown, R. I. 

PILE FABRIC. Tufted. 813,951. 
Cooper, Kidderminster, England. 


PILE FABRIC. Woven. 813,130. John Zimmer- 
mann, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Philadel- 
phia Tapestry Mills. 

SILKS. Assorting. 815,169. Hans Hofer, New 
York, N. Y. 

SPINNING FRAME Tension Device. 812,919 
Robert G. Carle, Blackstone, Mass. 

SPINNING SPINDLE. 815,367. Robert Morris, 
Winthrop, Me. 

SPINNING AND TWISTING Apparatus. Ring 
814,783. Joel Hayden, Jr., Boston, Mass., as 
signor to Hayden Machine Co. 

This invention relates to that class of ring spin- 
ning and twisting apparatus in which the ring is 
non-rotative—that is, while it may have some slight 
horizontal or approximately rotative movement, 
such movement does not entitle it to be termed a 
“rotary” ring, as there is no continuous movement 
and of course no complete rotation. The ring be 
longs, therefore, to the class usually termed “‘sta- 
tionary” rings. 


Thomas 


This invention has for its principal object to 
prevent the wearing of the lower flange on the 
ring, such wear being commonly produced by the 
vibration of the ring and its direct contact with 
the supporting plate or holder, and to obviate the 
necessity for mutilating the ring in order to en- 
gage it by means of clips or similar devices ex- 
tending from the supporting-plate by introducing 
between the spinning-ring and the supporting-plate 
an intermediate member which is adapted not only 
to be sprung or snapped over the lower flange of 
the ring, but to accommodate itself to rings of 
different sizes and to provide means whereby a 
suitable instrument, such as a knife-blade, can be 
used to separate the ring from the intermediate 
member by springing or prying it out of engage- 
nent therewith or to spread the intermediate ring 
for the purpose of inserting the spinning-ring. 
SPINNING YARN from Flax, Cotton, Ete. 

815,623. Adam McMeekin, Doagh, Ireland. 
WARP STOP MOTION. Electrical. 815,780. 


Richard Boardman, Tiverton, R. I., and Wil- 
liam H. Sharples, Fall River, Mass. 


WICKING IN LENGTHS and Bundling the 
Same. Machine for Cutting Cotton. 813,441. 
Harry Marsh, Hamilton, Canada. 

YARN AND MAKING SAME. 813.583. Clifford 
B. Potter, Springfield, Mass. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, a BOSTON, JI1ASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


DIRECT . .. 


wrorrens or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 
A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 
Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 




















Ce to) ee ee a, 
A Lunkenheimer Improved Pop Safety Valves 


x AN IDEAL VALVE FOR PRESSURES 
2 NOT EXCEEDING 75 POUNDS. 


EASILY OPERATED, PERFECTLY 
TIGHT, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


IF YOUR LOCAL DEALER CANNOT FURNISH THEM NOTIFY US. 











LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE ENGINE- ! 
ERING SPECIALTIES IN THE WORLD. 





General Offices and Works: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 



















BRASS 
IRON 4 
Branches —New York, 66-68 Fulton Street; London, 8S. E. -35 Great Dover Street. j 
We manufacture a complete line of lron and Brass Globe and Gate Valves, Lubricators, Water 
Columns und Gauges, Cocks, Oil and Grease Cups, Injectors, Whistles, Blow-off Valves, etc. 
6 T. W. R. 
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this classified list. 
are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 
Holzman Bros. 


Accountants, Public. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Auditors, 
Cathrall. W. M 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machine! 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Balling Machine. 

North Chemsford Machine Co. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Belting. 

Gandy Belting Co. 

Main Belting Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, William Sons Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 

Kolb, Frank E. 
Robbin Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 


Nobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Textile Specialty Mch) 
Co. 


Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names a 
classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. The Alphabetical Inde 
Buyers who are unable to find in thes: 

invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
¢ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance. 

—-See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 

—-See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Boxes (Paper). 

—BSee Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 
—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 

—-See under Perforated Metal. 
Brazing. 

Ferrofix Brazing Co. 

Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 


Burr Pickers. 

Brown Cotton Gin Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Burlaps. 

Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co. 
Buttons. 

International Button Co. 

Calico Printers’ Machinery 


and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma- 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Teigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & ©o 
Carders’ Tools. 

Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacub K. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 


x to advertisers follows 


e classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
ee Gi them to proper sources. 
eadings will please notify the publishers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Case and Barrel Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Cement Pans, 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
—See Cutting Machinery. 


Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clatches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 


Comb Aprons, 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


‘onerete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

‘conveyors, Pneumatic. 

——See Blowers & Blower Systems 


Machinery and 
Chains. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 


‘op Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy 
Co. 

‘op Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy 
Co. 

—See Paper Tubes. 

topper (Perforated). 

See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Rollers. 

Rome Metal Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 

Poadger, E. R. & Sons Co. 
Iturkhard, Thomas 
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ppear in the following 


Such omissions 
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Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 

Blaisdeil, 8., Jr., Co. 

Charies, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Kichards Co. 


Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 


American Textile Specialty Mch’y Co. | 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co, 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd. 


Howard & Bullough American Mach. | 


co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Ca, 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Lowell Machine 
Mason Machine Werke. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach, 
Co 


Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Ce. 
Charies, W. B. 


Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 


Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A. 
Eastman Machine Co. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Boston Bi Co. 


ower 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Bargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 


| Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. 


Dry Goods Trucks. 

Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Dusters. 
| -—— ee Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 


ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
| Davidson, J. F. 
Fairhill Bleachery. 
Fawell, Arthur. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 


| 


| Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
| Atton Machine Co. 
| Aljlen, William, Sons Co. 
| American Blower Co. 
| American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 


| Arlington Mch. Wks, (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Beaumont’s Limited. 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Forge Co. $ 


Buffalo \ 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

| Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co, 

| Leigh, Bvan A. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 

| Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 

| Textile Finishing oo Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, BE. M. 


Dye House Trucks. 

Clark; The Geo. P., Co. 
Dye Tubs. 

— See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. EB. & Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Bischoff! & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Continental Color & Chemical Co 
Kalie & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Fortner, L. B. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co, 

Leyland, Thos. & Co. 

Mets, H. A. & Ca, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F. & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M. 

West Indies Chemical Works, Lt. 
Dynamos. 

—See Blectric Lighting. 
Edgings. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Fuixings 


| Electrical Construction. 


General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Biectric & Mfg Co 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 
Bastman Machine Co. 


| Electric Fans. 


American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General WDiectric Co. 


Philadelphia Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 


Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 

t, B. F., Company. 

Electric Lighting. 

General Biectric 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Electric Motors. 


| 


General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Salem Elevator Works. 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Engine Stops. 

Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineering Specialties. 
Lunkenheimer Company. 


Engineers’ Supplies. 
Lankenheilmer Company. 
Moulton, P. A. 


| Emugravers. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Smith Bros. 

Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., » 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
— See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Feed Water Punips. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

Feeds. 

—-See Automatic Feeds. 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Felting Machinery. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


WE FIT THE FAN TO 
THE WORK 


When you consider that speeding up a fan only 25 per 
cent. in order to get the required volume calls for 100 
per cent. increase in power, you will appreciate the 
absolute necessity of exactly proportioning the fan to 
the work. That is, and has been, our business for 
for nearly half a century. 

It isn't the difference in the first cost, but what you save 
year by year that really counts. We would appreciate 
an opportunity to advise you. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 


‘ 
Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 


ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 505 
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Filters. 


Worcester, 


Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 


Finishing Machinery. 
——Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 


Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps. 


Flax, Tow. Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 

Ltd. 


Fiuated Rolls. 

Hood, R. H 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. B., Company 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 


Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F.. Co. 


Alphabetical 








TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


David Gessner 


Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zicth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


torwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Friction Clutches. 
— See Clutches. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 


Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis. 


Gaskets—Copper. 
Goetz, Frederick 


Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 

Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. (all kinds) 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Gears. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Woolen 


Gear Cutting. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 


Generating Sets. 


Huffaln Forge Co. 
Rturtevant, B. F., Co 


Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 











Grate Bars. 
Tupper, W. W., & Co. 


Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 


Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Heating. 
—See Ventilating. 


Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Wngineering Co 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. , 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. (all kinds). 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance, Fire and for Loss 
of Profits. 
Home Insurance Co. 














Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jack Spools. 
Sweet & Doyle. 


Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
mings, Ete. 

Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charies, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Hepner & Horwitz. 
International Button Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 

Eastman Machine Co. 

Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H. & Co. 

Claes & Fientje. 

Cooper, Chas, 
Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hilscher, G. 

Jenckes, B., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 









































677 Cambridge Street, - 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Southern Agents. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


GROMMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 





MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Fancy Looms 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 
DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS and SUPPLIES. 


WORKS AND OFFICES : 


Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 


Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H. & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co, 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Ives, Loyal T. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb Enitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 


Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Blectric Co. 
Sawyer-Mann Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Leather. 
Rowes, L. M., Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Loom Repairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Lovma, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Loopers. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricators. 


Lankenheimer Co. 
Lumpers. 


Gerry, George & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield. Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. B. Co. 
Mails. 

Walder, J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economiser Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
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Mechanical Engineers. 


American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean & Main. 


Giaser Mfg. Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye 


Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 


prop.) 


Smith, Drum & Co. 


co 


Metallic Fire-proof 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Architects. 
—See Architects and Mill 
Mill Brushes. 
——Biee Brushes. 


Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Sewing Machines, 
—Bee Sewing Machines 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 


Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 
Jeff Ed. & Bro. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Evan A. 
Lunkenheimer Company. 
Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Murphy, B. W. & Co. 


Riley, C. E., Company. 


Btephenson MZg. Co. 
Stoddard, 
Thurston, A. G. 


& Bon. 
Tucker, W. W. &C. F. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Werd & Vi 


Motors. 
—See Diectric Motors. 
Napping Machinery. 


Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Evan A. 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle. Wm, & Co. 

Ol Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tucker W. &C. F. 


Oils. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son 


Murphv, EB. W. & Co. 
New York & New 


Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Oll Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 


Overhead Tracks. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 


Window 


Frames and Sashes. 


Engineers 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 


and Supf..es. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Richardson Bros. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
‘Richards & Co. 


andegritt. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


American Napping Machine Co. 
Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Jersey Lubricant 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Alphabetical Advertising Index. with pnge numbers, follows this list. 


Overseaming Machines. 

Merruw Machine Co 

Wilicux & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packing. 

Goetz, Frederick 


Pantagraphs gee Mill Fngrav- 
ng. 

Johnson, C. A. & Co. 

Paper. 


Richardson Bros. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Ltd. 


Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 

Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipes and Fittings. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
— Bee Ventilating. 


Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Philadelphia —a™ ey Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Preparatory Machinery 


ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 


Butterworth, H. ‘W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Pressure Regulato(rs. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Pulleys. 
—--S ee Transmitting Machinery. 
Palley Covering. 
Warren Company, The. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walwerth Mf. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife. W. B. & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

Quillers. 

Foater Machine Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Payne, G. . & Co. 


(Cote | 


Rag Pickers, 
Schoficla, Wm., Co. 
| Smith & Furbush Machine 
Ramie Tops and Novils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears, 
New Process Haw Hide Co. 
Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reels. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
| Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Vaive Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co, 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 


Ribbons. q 
Barton, F. C, 
Cheney Bros, 


Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
| Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Roller Coverers. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 


Roller Leather. 
buwes, L. M., Co. 


Co. 


Manufac- 





Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. Pm 


Plymouth Cordage C b 5 
Rope Transmission. 
American 


Mfz. 
Piymouth Galea oo 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


| Rubber Rolls. 
Clark, Geo. P. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Screens (Perforated). 
—See under Perforated Metal. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 





Separators. 
Draper , The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

—— a Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

| Union Special Machine Co. 


Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Shafting. Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Sheet Metal Work. 

Rarney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 









TEX TILE MANUFAC TU 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


RERS 


Appreciate good roofing and many can attest to the lasting qualities of 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


It is the original 


resisting. 


weather-proof, elastic 


In stock in large cities. 


and acid 
Resists the great heat and the acid fumes of dyehouses, etc. 
Contains no tar. 


Especially useful on saw tooth roofs. 
outlast tin and iron. 


Let us send you samples and booklet R. 


resisting roofiing. 
Highly fire 


Will 


Ghe STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


100 William St., New York. 


Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 


Shoddies. 
—BSee Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Bto. 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 


prop.) 
a = W., Sons Co, 
Leigh, 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Birch, 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A. & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Singe Plates. 
Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Rome Metal Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Enapp, Charlies H. 


Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mf 


s. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 
Burnham, 


Hitchings, Pierson Co. 
Drouve, G., Co. 


Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Cu. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 





Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 


Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 


Draper Company 
Baston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Haserick. Richards & Co. 

Spinning Frames. 

—Bee Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning am 

Draper Compan 


chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Spools. 
— Bee 


Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W. & Co. 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Kingsley Water Tube Boller Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 





Wickes Bros. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford 
Insurance Co. 


Howard & PBullough American Ma- 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. 


Steam Boiler Inspection @ | 





Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, 
prop.) 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Hooven (The), ag & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., 

Textile Finishing ssubtisey Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 

Burkhard, Thomas 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


Steam Specialties. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage ‘and Vaive Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Moulton, P. A. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Steel Frame Constraction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Stop Motion for Looms. 
— See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Tanks, Tubes and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. B., } my 

‘Lumber Co 


Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Lewis, H. F. & Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Woolford, George, Tank and Vat Mfg. 
Co. 


Tapes, eee and Edgings. 
Barton, F. 


Cathcart, oe & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron _ Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. 

Weimar. Bros. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 






Dust 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 








































































































































































A. D, LITTLE 


H. J. Skinner 
H. 8. Mork 
F. A. Olmsted 
Cc. F. Sammet 

T. C. Pinkerton 
E. W. Wiggins. 








Telephones, 
Pettes & Randall! Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 


——Bee Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 


Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
——Bee Lycing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
— Bee BSchoois. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
— Bee Labeling Machines. 


Tiering Machines. 
Engineering 


Trade Mark Stamps. 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Trucks. 

Clark, Geo. P. 


Turbines. 
— Bee Water Wheels. 
Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Valves. ‘ 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. (all kinds). 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Co. 


Curtis 5 
Green Boonomizer Co 
American Moistening Co 
Blower 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. fun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge 


H. F. Murphy & Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philedelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., 
Schnitzier, Chas. H. 
Sirocco eering Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. 
Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 


Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Draper Company. 

Kip-Armstrong Co 

Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Bireh, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
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Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad Street 
BOSTON 


Specialists in the Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Kenyon, D..R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Lrying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Ca 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Scaife, W. B. & Bons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water a Ceo. 
Scaife, W. B., & Co, 

Water ua 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 

Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. B., Co. 

Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 


National Water Wheel Governor Co. 


Replogle Governor Works. 
Wheels, Iron and Rubber. 

Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Whistles. 

Lunkenhei 


Winders. 
 areenge J. 
Easton & Aiea Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lindsay, Hyde & > 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Ball). 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Co. 


mer Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper . [Aa 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Wool. 
Stoddard, yma, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oi] Compound Co. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Lei Bvan A. 








Smith & Furbueh Machine Co. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Fort, J. B., Co. 

India Alkali Works. 




















CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 








\. vel Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works. (Arthur Birch, 


ton-' Loom Co. 
Curtis & i@ Machine Co, 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, 
Gessner, Da’ 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


bh 
Textile Machinety Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, c G., Sons. 
Schofield, L 


iam, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Wool, ane Process 
‘or. 
Heyer, Charlies H 


Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo & Son. 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, 


Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 


| Wool washing. Preparing and 


rying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh. A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Bons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


| Cotton Yarna. 


Nana Warp Mills. 
Fddy & Street. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 














Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & banicis Mfg. Co. 
Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, EB. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orswell Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroom Co. 
Salkeld, A. 27 & —_ 
Sternberg, Co. 
Strouse, Seo H., & Co. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, — & Co. 


Gassed’ aia. 
Ballou Yarn Co, 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, EB. D. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 
Moeller & LAttauer. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Faweett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
‘Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George w. 
Daly, James E. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, B. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mille. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer, EB. D. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


BUYERS’ 











latest 
chines. 





Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & ©o 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. K., & Co. 

Novelty Yarns, 

Nolils, Etc. 

Clemencon, B. 
Daly, James E. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn (Co 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 

Silk Yarns. , 
Chapin, Geo. 
Cheney Bros. 
Clemencon, B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfe > 


IN DEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Weolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Tinsels, 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
inprovements 

We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURREKR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Silk 









Representing the 


in Textile Ma- 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Tussah Waste. 
Clemencon, B. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co 
Faten Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
yvenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Moeller & T.ittauer. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
locasset Worsted Co. 
eensbury Mills. 
salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
ed & Stenherson. 


& Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this lat. 













double thickness. 


tanned belting, try it. 





This is easily done with Sable Belting of 
If you think it is just as 
easily done with the same thickness of oak- 


use Sable. 


Ask for Booklet No. 6. 


Shultz Beiting Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


111 Chambers St. 
Philadelphia 


New York 





. SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING 


is tanned on the surfaces only, and the long, 
pliable fibres of the rawhide are not broken 
or separated. 
produces great pliability with smallest possible 
stretch and one-third more power. 


This, 





with its kid-like surface, 


It pays to 


Boston—114 High St. 
116 North Third St. 
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What CATALOGUE 


Justice 
ste, ||of USEFUL 


oN. | TENTLE HOO 
| the Monarch 


CASE No. o207 
Desrosiers 
= 


a | Engine- Stop 
sManet cover | and Speed 


RAR \ X JE have recently published 
iptiv tal 
Limit System a descriptive catalogue 


which contains a list of all 
in the Employers’ Liability action of Desrosiers books iv the English language on 
vs. Bourn, is covered briefly in the booklet 
here illustrated, and spread on the records of 


the Supreme Court of Rhode island under case that are of present value, classified 
number 3287. 


textile subjects that are in print and 


under the different subjects to which 


What Justice Douglass said saved the em- 


| in. This catalogue should 
ployer defendant a good deal of money; but they pertain gu 


what the Justice said, he could of have said be in the possession of every mill man. 
but for the Monarch System, which, merely by 


the pressure of a push-switch, stopped the i] aia 
s 

engine in time to save an arm, if not the dife, New books on textile su jects are 

of an employee caught in a machine, proving 

that the employer had taken all due precaution : : 

; ; textile or technical book 

and that the precautionary means acted supply a ; 


promptly when called upon. whether of our own publication or 
When the Courts thus recognize the Monarch 
Engine-Stop and Speed Limit System as an oe ° : : 
eas ae - safety, sad when the _— information and — of foreign 
Casualty Companies acknowledge its preventive textile publications, directories, etc. 
value by concessions in rates to those who in- 
stall it, isn’t it about time for you, as a manu- ‘ ‘ . 
facturer with a plant and a pocketbook to protect in the line of textile literature and 
from flywheel and other accidents, to take an 
active interest in this, the oly safety device for 
engines and other machines, whose reliability 
has been proven in hundreds of emergencies. 


It will be sent free upon application. 


being published frequently. We can 


not, at lowest prices. We can also 





We are headquarters for everything 


information. 


Write now, éoday, for the booklet illustrated 
above, and our New Monarch Catalog. 


LORD @ NAGLE Co. 


2oo DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches : — Boston, Mass , 310 Congress St., Nightingale & 


Childs Co. Providence, R. I., 75 Westminster St., C. H. George. PUBLISHERS OF ‘TH E 
Philadelphia, Pa., 820 Drexel Bldg., R, T. Mickle. Chicago, Ill., 


1509 Fisher Bldg., H. J. Gebhardt. San Francisco, Cal., 63 First 


St., C. C. Moore & Co. Atlanta, Ga., Carter & Gillespie Electric Textile World Record 
Co. London, Eng., 66 Victoria St 


., Drake & Gorham, Ltd. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 
132 East 12th St., New York. 
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Salvator Transfer, Inc., 
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York may 


Telephone Connection. detail. We! 


Over and Over Again 


We do business with the same mills, which shows we do business 
right. 

Lots of manufacturers always send for Feingold when they have 
any left-overs, remnants or any odds and ends they want to clean up 
juickly and out of the usual channels. 


irding Agent 


ods to 





H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


126 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 









MILL EQUIPMENT 





Westinghouse Motors 
For Cotton TMills 
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THE 


“C, & G.” Warp Stop-Motion. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


UNIVERSAL, DURABLE, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT. 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


108-110 Hartwell Street, Fall River. 
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DEAN & MAIN, 


Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 


Valuations and Reports 


Constructionor Reorgan. | WL 1)] Engineers and Architects, | ccrmntste see, neat, 


ization of Textile Plants, 
including Steam and Reese iat _ ~ q 
aie Deer. 1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Taxes or Insurance, 





JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


ILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some 
Worsted and Woolen Machinery Sasessessctses cme tons cect S'Icunsi 


Machi Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
A Large Supply of Worsted Machinery ' 
Biwess ann tans 253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


CAPITAL. 
MANUFACTURERS contemplating enlarging their plants, establishing branch 
’ 


plants, re-building in event of fire, etc., desiring additional 
capital, write us. 


L. R. BROOKS & CO., Factory Stocks and Bonds. 


45 Broadway, New York. 


Have Your Invoices Discounted. 


Consult— 


CA THRALL, 


529 Drexel Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aniline § 
Oil 


Speed & Stephenson, 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 





Bell ‘Phone—Market 31/6 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. 


183 Front Street, NEW YORK, 
K. OEHLER’S 
Branch Offices: 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 





alt and 









Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-1. 


THE NEw YORK BLOWER COMP’Y, 
149 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. 





25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
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PAT e N T S CROSBY & CRECORY, 
Old South Building, Washington St., Sicdiies. . 


Telephone, Main 8593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and métal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 











Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Hallfax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is warted 


“SIROCCO” 


Blowers and 
Exhausters 






/GLASER MANUF’G CO. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS OF THE 
HAWLEY Down DRAFT FURNACE 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CROMPTON, MURKLAND and KNOWLES 
LOOM PARTS AND TRIMMINGS 
Grinding and Repairing of all kinds of Shear- 
ing Machinery a Specialty. 
Repairs to all makes of Steam Boilers 


2731-33-35 North 6th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





















For Ventilation, Heating, Cooling, Drying, etc. 


Save Space, 
Save Weight, 
Save Power. 





SIROCCO ENGINEERING CO., 22 Thames St., New York. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 


go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 





FOR SALE 


4 full autom. Grosser 2-section Power Jacquard Honeycomb 
Machines 6 needle, 32", very latest construction, guaranteed 
fully, also Hand Jacquard Machines 5-32", plain machines 
5-18", Koehler Lockstitch Overseamers @ $50.00, 24-sp. Wind. 
er, Linsday & Hyde latest style, $100.00. 


The Best for Sweaters, Woolen Gloves, etc. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 780 Madison St., BROOKLYN, K. Y, 
Knitting Mill For Sale 


Ihocated in the Wr est. 
Only Mill in the City. No trouble to get help. Old 
established paying business. Both Steam and Water Power. 
Owner has other business but will retain interest if desired. 





Address “Owner” care Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


SILK MACHINERY WANTED. 


Manufacturer wants a number of sets second 





hand spun Silk Machinery. Give full partic- 
ulars. Address **Silk’” care of Textile World 
Record, 123 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





WwW. F. Suttill, Lille, France, Import House for 
Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 
Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling, 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. 
Highest references given and required. 


HOLZMAN BROTHERS 
BANKERS 
401 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Offer exceptional financial facilities to Manu- 
facturers, Importers and Exporters to increase 
the volume of their business on the security of 
their accounts receivable. 

Arrange to establish and maintain the credit 
of Selling Agents. 

Act as custodians and guarantors for foreign 
and domestic shippers. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE GUARANTEED 
AND FINANCED. 


WANTED. 


Manufacturers contemplating starting factories 
in Canada will hear of something to their ad- 
vantage by addressing, 

Secretary Board of Trade, 
INGERSOLL, ONTARIO 








WorRSTED MACHINERY 


When you want Worsted Machinery, New or Second hand, you 
cannot do better than consult the other fellow, then come and see us 


and see the difference. 


We take nothing but the best second hand 


machinery and fix it up in places where it requires same, and when we 
turn it out it is equal to new for all practical purposes. 

We have the largest stock of second hand Worsted Machinery in 
the country, and would like to fit up a plant for you, large or small, and 


at reasonable figures. 


We have a splendid set of Worsted Cone Drawing and some fine 


French Worsted Plants for sale. 


1 Set of Sargent’s Wool Washers. 

2 Wool Dryers, Sargent’s. 

2 60” Furbush Worsted Cards. 

2 Collins Novelty Twisters, 144 spindles 
each, 4” piteh, 2's" ring. 

3 Knowles Looms, 110’ reed space, 4 x 4 
box, 20 harness. Nearly new. 


8 Knowles Side Cam Looms, 110” reed 
space, 4 x 4 box, 8 harness jacks. 

1 Blanket Napper, 100”, by Davis & 
Furber. 

1 Mule, 253 spindles, 2's” guage. Nearly 
new. By Davis & Furber. 

1 Backwasher, 7 cylinders. 


FULL INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATION ON APPLICATION TO 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 






































WANTED FOR GASH. 


Engines, Boilers, 
Motors, Iron Pipe, Belting, Angle and 


Pumps, Dynamos, 


Architectural Iron, Contractors’ Supplies, 


bought, rented, sold and exchanged. 


Correspond with us to buy or sell. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY CO. 


45 YORE ST., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





For Sale 


A lot of 400, 600, 800 and 1,200 Hook 


Jacquard Machines, 


all in good condition, by manufac- 
turer going out of the Jacquard 
business. Pvices very reasonable. 


ENTERPRISE SILK Co., 
Market and Spruce Sts., 
Paterson, N. J. 


is THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. i: 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted, Combs & Gill Box, Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, ‘*Tau-Be” Rawhide Picker Leather. 
Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit per 
cept. more power; a 90 days free trial belt wilt prove this fact. 
Tannery & Factory, 134Congress St. 11 DorranceSt. 33 N. Canal Si. 
NORWICH, CT Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Il. 


Manufacturing Partner Wanted. 


With $5,000 capital, for 1-3 interest to operate a small Eastern 
Mass. mill, now running full on Mercerized Worsteds, to take the 
place of a present manufacturing company, who are compelied to 
move away to operate a larger plant, but who will continue to op- 
erate, design for, and dispose of the products of the Mass. mill for 
cash, with the party advertised for to take the resident manufac- 
turing management of same. Address “* Manufacturing Partner,” 
care Textile World Record, Boston,’ Mass. 


Wool Combing Manager. 


Englishman, 34 years of age, with life experience in high 
est class firms, Thoroughly conversant with most up-to 
date methods in England and France, is open to treat for 
general management of large establishment. Communi 
cations giving details to ‘‘Comber,” care of Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass., will have prompt attention. 














Position Wanted. Manager in underwear mill 
Worked on both weights, men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear. Understand all makes of knitting 
and sewing machines. Address Knitting Manager. 
care Textile World Record, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 











Castings Brazed 
by FERROFIX 


Textile Machinery of all kinds Repaired by Our Process. 
NO PA TCOHES. 
Enormous Saving Over Cost of New Parts. 
Afew hours time wil do the trick. 


COMMUNICATE WITH 


THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING COMPANY, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
813A Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or ARTHUR STEAD, Mgr. Textile Dept., 227 Chestnut St. 
WORKS: 
The Ferrofix Brazing Co., of Phila. 


2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
1541 Albright Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Brazing Co., 329 W. 12th St., New York City. 


FOR SALE. 


Four, five section KITSON WASTE BREAK- 
ING MACHINES, for breaking up canvas, duck, 
yarn, etc. These machines are practically new, and 
in first-class condition, and can be seen running. 

Address, 
J. ELLWOOD LEE CO., Conshohocken, Pa 





Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dealer and Jobber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 





Capital Wanted. 


A machine company doing business in a large and grow 
ing textile city in Massachu-etts is desirous of getting in 
communication with a business man with some capita! 
who could take the treasurership and general office super 
vision, allowing the present manager a free foot for the 
general outside traveling and soliciting For full particu 
lars and interview, address “Capital,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 





Assistant Superintendent in a cotton mill; 
years of age; Swiss; graduated by the Swiss tex 
tile and commercial schools: for 4 years in cotton 
mill in Switzerland as assistant superintendent 
Acquainted with all kinds of weaves, such as leno 
sateens, fancies, box and plain work; for 3 year 
in raw weave department of big silk factory 
United States (mixed goods, silk and wool and silk 
and cotton); speaks German, French and Italia: 
has first-class references. Address Swiss, car 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. 4 Rehfuss overlocking machines, a! 
most new, suitable for binding edges of rugs anil 
carpets. Half price. W. T. Smith & Son, Ine., 3d 
and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Sale. 25 new Gilbert cotton looms. Address 
Bethel Silk Co., Rethel. Conn 
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Opportunity for a Pushing, Energetic Young 
Broad Silk Manufacturer. 


We offer a fully equipped plant of 100 looms 56-32 inch reed space 
for sale in the centre of PATERSON, N. J. 

Well installed in a brick building, low rent, low insurance. Well 
lighted and well kept. W2d/ let tt go very reasonably. Apply 


‘*E. B.,’’ 185 Paterson Street, PATERSON, N. J. 





MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 
men who are entered on vur list, and can usuaily supply their wants in this way. 





WANTED. 
Capable Superintendent, understanding latch 
needie machinery, making women’s summer weight 
bleached shaped vests and pants. Salary to right 
party $1200.00 to $1500.00 per year. 
Address—Oxford Knitting Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 





Wanted Boss Knitter, mail or personal, on chil- 
dren’s ribbed hosiery; not a slave driver, but one 
who can instruct and lead, maintain discipline and 
a good moral tone in mill. Address Hosiery, care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Experienced fixer on National Auto- 
matic hosiery machine; highest wages to proper 
party. Address Hosiery Fixer, care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Dyer Wanted. Good sober, competent dyer on 
cotton and wool and worsted yarn. Must have had 
experience in dyeing for trade. Must have good 
recommendation. Address Trade, care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Superintendent for a knit goods under- 
wear mill, making full fashioned union suits. 
Latch needle and Lamb knitting machines. Good 
wages to the right man. Address Overseers’ Bu- 
reau, Textile World Record, Boston. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 
is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He would be 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Agent, Superintendent and Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on fancy staple men’s wear worsted 
and wool dress goods, broad cloths, coverts, over- 
coating, kerseys, both high and low grades. First 
class references. 3495, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn mill. 20 years’ 
experience in both England and Scotland over 
combing, drawing, apinning, etc. Can work both 
long and short wools. Get up all kinds of mix- 
tures, instruct in the shading of batches, etc. Has 
good references. 43 years of age. 3086, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
aman 39 years of age, married, English. Worked 
on all kind of woolen and worsted goods. A first 
class designer with good references. 3466, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss weaver, 15 years’ experi- 
ence in worsted, woolen and silk goods. Graduate 
of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years old; mar- 
ried; good manager of help; American. 3119, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman. 
3200, Textile World Record. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
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COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings, sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed. Age 35; 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used tu 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. Al! 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Assistant. Leno, plain and 
fancy ginghams and sheetings. Wants place at 
once. 3162, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent in a Cotton Mill or overseer of 
carding in a large mill. Would prefer a position in 
Alabama. 42 years of age; American; familiar with 
both yarns and cloth. Worked in mills that have 
made yarns from 7s to 100s, American and Egyp- 
tian cotton. Has first-class recommendations. 
Could take a position at short notice. 3304, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of broad silk mill wants position. 
Age 39; English; married. Worked on mostly plain 
goods. Could be of good service to some reliable 
concern just starting up. Has small plant of his 
own which he would put in as stock with a first- 
class concern. 3154, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years of practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill or overseer. Han- 
dled all kinds and numbers in yarn mills, cloth 
mills, colored warps, etc. Speeder, warper, spooler 
and spinner in the family. Age 48; American; 
married. 3219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Cetton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
ences. Age 44; married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord 


COTTON WEAVERS. 


Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Canada or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class references. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Wenving, superintendent of weaving 
or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 
goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English looms and machinery. Age 
41; English; widower. First-class references. 2058, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on all 
classes of fancy goods, such as lenos, handker- 
chiefs, and almost everything in the line of cotton. 
Can do his own designing. Age 35, married. First- 
class references. 1642, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twills. 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years of 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason. Colvin. Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 27 years 
of age, with experience on prints. cambrics, sat- 
eens, drills, corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper. 
Whitin, Lowell, Mason and Cohen looms. Prefers 
the East. 3430, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American. 45 years 
of age, with 26 years’ experience on plain sheet- 
ings, sateens and twills as fixer, second hand and 
overseer. Able and temperate. Wants position in 
the East. 3439, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Good experience and ref- 
erence. Worked on lawns. sheetings. sateens, 
dimities, fancies, etc. 3188, Textile World Record. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer Cottun Carding or Spinnin desir 
position. Age 47; American; married. = Samailiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving --? flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or superintendent of 
a small mill. Worked on coarse ea fine yarns 
from 10s to 170s, carded and combed. Will not go 
West, South or to Canada. Age 387: American. 
First-class references. 1027, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age; French. 1991, Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in card room. American; 30 years 
of age, with a number of years’ experience in cot- 
ton _card room work. Has worked in large mills 
in Fall River and New Bedford, and on prints, fine 
— ——— and English and American ma- 
chinery. refers a position in the East. 
Textile World Record. ve 


Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinning. 
i. ee = all — = stock, both high and low. 
3 of age; first-class recommendati b 
Textile World Record. : i 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, Sea Island and down to sweepings. 
vanes with = ane +f carding machinery; first- 

ass recommendations; ears of age; ; 
3323, Textile World Record. . a 


Overseer of Carding. American; 26 years of age; 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
Record. 

Second Hand in cotton card room. American; 30 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience in 
card room. Has worked in large mills in Fall River 
and New Bedford and worked on prints, fine and 
coarse yarns, English and American machinery. 
Prefers a position in the East. Good references. 
3341, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 40 years of age; 
married; worked on yarns, sheetings, ginghams, in 
some of the best mills in this country and good 
references from mills where employed. 3450, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy, coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age; 
married. First-class references, 1884, Textile 
World Record. 


___ COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion is wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, 
American. Has made yarns from 8s to 80s on all 
makes of spinning machinery. Worked on all 
makes of spooling, warping, twisting machines. 
3468, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Mule and Ring Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Worked on hosiery, coarse and medium 
and fine yarns. more accustomed to medium yarns. 
Is graduate of a textile school and familiar with 
Parr & Platt mules, Mason mules and Whitin and 





Lowell frames. 3483, ‘Textile World Record, 
Boston. : 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by an 
American, 36 years of age and married. Worked 
on wool, cottor and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3484, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent of 
a small mill. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age; American; 
married. 1882. Textile World Record. 


Overseer or Second Hand of long chain beaming, 
quilling, dressing. warping and spooling. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy colored cotton goods. Age 
46 years: Scotch; married; good references. 3156, 
Textile World Record. 







































WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding. Age 26, American, unmar- 
ried, with 7 years’ experience as overseer, wants 
position in New England Had experience on wool, 
shoddy, silk noils, ete. Understands D. & F., Fur- 
bush and Cleveland cards. 3339, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 35 years 
of age, with nearly 15 years’ experience as over- 
seer, wants position in the East. Accustomed to 
cassimeres, cheviots, carriage cloths, blankets, etc., 


and nearly all machinery used in card room. 3342, 
Textile World Record. 
Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on all 


wools, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland cards, and all 
makes of rub aprons and different rub rolls. 39 
years of age: American; first-class references. 
2284, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder or Spinner. Familiar with all kinds 
of American machinery, including Davis & Furber 
ecards and mules; also Johnson & Bassett mules. 
Worked on all kinds of stock from the lowest to 
the finest grades of wool. 54 years of age; first- 
class recommendations. 3288, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on all 
grades of woolens, cotton and shoddy mixes. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of American machinery. 
First-class references; 31 years of age; German. 
3316, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder in a Woolen Mill. Worked on sat- 
inets, cotton mixed dress goods, kKerseys, etc. 
Could take a position at short notice; 30 years of 
age; Irish-American. 3319, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 30 years 
of age, with experience on wool, wool and shoddy 
mixes, wool and cotton mixes and silk noils, wants 
a position in the East. Worked on D. & F. and 
Lombard cards and also on English cards. 3427, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 32 years of age, 
married, wants position in the East. Accustomed 
to cassimeres, cheviots, dress goods, wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes. all wool, from 1 to 7 run. 
Worked on the machinery used in this work. 3436, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 28 
years of age, with experience as second hand and 
overseer in some of the largest mills in New Eng- 
land, wants position in the East. Worked on all 
classes of woolen goods, and on nearly all makes 
of woolen cards. 3355, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. American, 40 years of age, 
with 8 years’ experience as overseer, accustomed 
to all grades of woolen and cotton and shoddy 
mixes, and to all kinds of woolen carding machin- 
ery, wants position in the North. 3358, Textile 
World Record 

Boss Carder and Spinner. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen and cotton and shoddy mixes; also knit- 
ting yarn. Familiar with Davis & Furber cards 
and mules, Johnson and Bassett, Lombard and 
Cleveland cards and mules. First-class recommen- 
dations; 36 years of age; American. 3302, Textile 
World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. American with experience. 
wants first-class position. Worked on nearly all 
classes of woolen goods and on machinery used in 
woolen card room. Best of references. Wants 
position in the North. $4.00 per day. 3361, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. American, 27 years of age. 
wants a position in the East. Is familiar with all 
kinds of machinery in woolen card room and with 
cloth for men’s and women’s wear. 3365, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer or Second Hand in card room; 24 years 
of age. Started as boy in card room. Accustomed 
to cassimeres, cotton and wool mixes, noils and the 
owest grade of goods. Davis and Furber and other 
makes of machinery. 3371, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Carding. American, 36 years of age, 
with 6 years’ experience as overseer. Has been 
working in large mills in Massachusetts and brings 
good references. Worked on all grades wool, cot- 


ton and shoddy mixes. Good manager of help and 
would consider a first-class second hand's position. 
3375. Textile World Record, Boston 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer or drawing and spinning. Position 

wanted by a man, English, 37 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on superfine and fine merinos, demi 
lustres, mohair, etc. Familiar with Prince, Smith, 
Hall & Stells, J. B. Farrars and Lowell Machine 
Shop machinery. Good references. 3478, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 
_ Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 35 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work. 3345, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Boss Woolen Spinner. Would take a good 
secondhand job. Used to Davis & Furber and 
Johnson & Bassett machines. Worked on all kinds 
of goods. First-class references. 3215, Textile 
World Record. 

Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Spinner in a woolen mill. 32 years of age; 
American; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. 3275. Textile World Record. 

Boss Spinner or Twister in woolen mill. Famil- 
iar with all kinds of woolen, shoddy and mixed 
goods. Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett and 
English mules. First-class references; 32 years of 
age; American. 3281, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning, or would accept a 
good second hand position. American; 25 years of 
age; accustomed to wool and cotton mixes, wool 
and shoddy, wool pure cotton goods. Worked on 
the different kinds of machinery used in this work. 
3410, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 33 years of age; 


married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer; 
worked on all kinds of yarns from 3/4 run to 10 
run, and on nearly all the machinery used in spin- 
ning room. Prefers a position in New England. 
3413. Textile orld Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 30 years of age, 
with experience on all wool, all shoddy, wool and 
shoddy mixes, etc. Worked on D. & F., J. & B. 
mules and some other makes. Prefers the East. 
Would consider second hand position in a large 
mill. 3431, Textile World Record. 

Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. Fa- 
miliar with all grades of woolen and mixed goods. 
Familiar with all makes of American carding and 
spinning machinery. Will not go West or South: 
40 years of age; first-class recommendations; 
American. 3294, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Mass. 


Overseer Woolen Carding or Carder ana Spinner. 
Englishman with experience on all grades of stock; 
understands Cleveland, Lombard’s, D. F., Fur- 
bush & Sons machines. Prefers a position in the 
East. 3404, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, clonkings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Wool Spinning. 39 years of age, 
with 15 years’ experience as overseer on flannels, 
cassimeres. cheviots, kerseys and cotton mixes. 
Also on all machinery used in his work. Wants 
position in the East. 3434, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Position in 
a knitting mill wanted by a man who has a wide 
experience as overseer. 40 years of age; married. 
Worked on D. & F., Lombard, Furbush cards and 
mules, also on Garnett machinery. 3454, Textile 
World Record 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods. Familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Thayer, Knowles & Crompton looms. Would 
prefer Massachusetts, Rhode Island or Connecticut. 
age y married, German. 1688, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by an 
American, 39 years of age, single. Worked on wor- 
sted, plain and fancy cassimeres, dress goods and 
overcoatings. Is familiar with Crompton « 
Knowles and Crompton & Thayer looms. 3473. 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 
am re Seaee references. 3267, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles iooms. First-class refer- 
ences; American; 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mil] 
for a former company. 57 years of age; married; 
English; first-class references. 3270, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver, second hand or loom fixer. Age 
30; married. Wants $3 per day. Men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of fancy worsteds. Crompton 
& an looms. Reference. 3182, Textile World 
tecord. 


Boss Wenver and designer. All grades of fancy 
dress goods, woolen and worsted, cotton and cot- 
ton mix kKerseys, coverts and venetians. Plain and 
fancy men’s wear. 3181, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American: 
= pg of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on plain and 
fancy piece dyed worsted, woolen, plain and fancy 
flannels, also fancy mercerized rain cloths. 29 
years of age; Canadian; married. First-class ref- 
erences. 3251, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, with experience on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, worsteds, piece dyes and dress goods. Has 
excellent recommendations. Wishes position in 
New England. 3401, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, accustomed to fancy worsteds and 
woolens, dress goods, etc. Held last position 6 
years. Prefers the East. 3397, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weuving, 46 years of agé 
with experience on fine and coarse cassimeres, 
meltons, worsteds, beavers, blankets, flannels, etc 
Would prefer position in Middle States. 3386, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 44 years of ag: 
with experience on woolen and worsted cassi- 
meres, dress goods, overcoatings, etc. and on 
Knowles and Crompton looms. Would like position 
in the Middle West. 3385, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 36 
years of age, has had experience as overseer and 
on about all classes of woolen goods; Knowles and 
Crompton looms. Will go anywhere for good posi- 
tion. 3395, Textile World Record, Boston. : 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 18 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer. Worked on cassimeres, cloak- 
ings, chinchillas, cheviots, beavers, meltons, shawls 
also worsteds and on Crompton and Knowles looms, 
wants a position in the East. Good references. 
3422, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving. American, 28 years of 
age, with experience on all classes of woolen goods 
and on Crompton and Knowles, Crompton and 


Thayer looms, wants position in the East. 3357, 


Textile World Record, Boston. 








FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 44 years of age; 
married; Scotch. Worked on ladies’ dress goods 
and face finished goods from loom to case. 3446 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Wet and Dry Finishing. American, 30 
years of age, with experience on nearly all grades 
of woolen mixes, cotton warp goods, steam face 


goods, piece dye, etc. Six years as overseer, with 
good references. 3376, Textile World Record 
Overseer of Finishing. Familiar with al] kinds 
of woolen and worsted men’s wear, dress goods, 
including high lustre on ladies’ and men’s face fin- 
ished goods, overcoatings, meltons and unions. 29 
years of age; American; first-class references 


3271, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, fancies and piece dyed woolens and 
worsteds, dress goods of every description and face 
goods. First-class references; 36 years of age: 
Scotch. 3273, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods, both high and low stock; familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machinery; will not go 
West, South or Canada; has three workers in the 
family for weaving and finishing room; 48 years 
of age; married. 3326, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing of piece goods or assistant 
superintendent, or chemist; familiar with all kinds 
of cotton goods, lawns, flannelettes and wash goods. 
Worked on all kinds of machinery, including Gran- 
ger and Butterworth machines; first-class recom- 
mendations; 31 years of age; married. 3317, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 15 years’ experi- 
ence as Overseer; age 39; married; understands all 
classes of goods, face goods. undressed worsteds, 
serges, men’s wear, cloakings. dress goods, fancy 
and plain; can finish from loom to case. 3367, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. American, 27 years of 
age, with 7 years’ experience. Worked on cassi- 
meres, dress goods, all face finished goods, also 
fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, satinets, etc 
Understands nearly all kinds of machinery, old and 
modern. 3338, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Familiar with narrow 
union goods, both high and low stock, including 
thibets, satinets and unions; 29 years of age; 
American; married. 3283, Textile World Recore, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on_ cotton 
unions, dress goods, cassimeres, beavers, kerseys, 
covert and army goods. First-class recommenda- 
tions; 55 years of age. 1661, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Foreman of cotton finishing room. Eight years’ 
practical experience on napping machines, starch- 
ing and calendering. Worked in mills in Italy and 
America. Married. 3155, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on fancy wor- 
steds, piece dyes and mercerized goods ofall kinds. 
Worked on all kinds of finishing machinery. Age 
25; English; unmarried. 3213, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
ioned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc. Excellent references. Address 3163, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Finisher of underwear, cotton or _wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special, 
etc., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of_years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1958, Textile World Record. 

Boss Finisher. American. Cheviots, cassimeres, 
beavers. dress goods, etc. Wants $2.50 to $3 per 
day. 3123, Textile World Record. 

Boss Finisher, or would take a second hand posi- 
tion or wet finishing. Familiar with all kinds 
woolen and worsted goods, both steam and dry fin- 
ishing. Age 45; English; first-class references 
2061, Textile World Record. 
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Boss Dyer. Worked on wool worsteds, cotton 
raw stock and piece dyes. 47 years of age; mar- 
ried; Italian, Take a position at short notice. 
3441, Textile World Record. 

Boss Dyer. 40 years of age; German. Worked 
on raw stock piece dyes and indigo vats. Now 
out of work on account of the mill being closed 
First-class references Could take a position at 
once. Worked in some of the best mills and can 
refer to same. 3440, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer long and short chain skein yarns, in- 
digo blues, raw stock and bleaching. 48 years of 
age; married; Scotch; good reference. 3442, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Dyeing. American; 31 years 
of age. Worked on raw stock, piece dyes, indigo 
vats, etc. 10 years’ experience as overseer. Wants 
position in New England or New York State. 3435, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Dyer. Worked on woolens and worsteds, 
serges, meltons, all kinds of woolen cloth and wor- 
sted yarn. First-class recommendations; 35 years 
of age; Scotch. 3064, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boss Dyer. Twenty-six years’ experience in all 
in woolen mills, 22 years being an overseer; middle- 
aged; American; married; will not go South or to 
Canada. 3134, Textile World Record. 

Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27; married and 
sober. Desires position of superintendent of dyeing 
in a first-class hosiery mill, one manufacturing 
high grade goods preferred. Has had over seven 
years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 
best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. 2052, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Dyeing. American, 28 years of age, 
with experience, wants position in the East. Has 
had experience with fast colors to work with wool- 
en yarns, mercerized dyeing and bleaching, also 
web, elastic and non-elastic. 3347, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Englishman, with 20 years’ 
experience as overseer in this country, wants po- 
sition in the East. Accustomed to dress goods, 
plain and mixed, piece dyes on worsted, fine broad- 
eloth, kersey cloaking, etc. 3343, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer Dyeing, Expert Bleacher. American, 35 
years of age, worked on cotton and fine woolen 
yarns, tapes, underwear and linen. Understands 
nearly all makes of dyehouse machinery. 2065, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. 26 years of age, with expe- 
rience as overseer. Worked on fancy cassimeres, 
thibets, satinets, piece goods and raw stock. Wants 
a position in the East. Would accept good second- 
hand position. 3336, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. .33 years of age; married; 11 
years’ experience as overseer. Worked on wor- 
sted, union and knit goods, cotton hosiery, loose 
stock, also dress goods, beavers, serges, etc. Pre- 
fers New England. 3340, Textile World Record 


Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Familiar with turkey 
red dyeing, indigo and cotton yarns and all 
kinds of dye stuffs. 29 years of age. Scotch. 
3145, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Worked on cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarns, mercerized stockinette spe- 
cialties. 43 years of age. American; married. 
2086, Textile World Record. 


Boss Bleacher. Bags, shades, lawns, mercerized 
Hollands, book cloth and table cloth. Prefers New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 3083, Textile 
World Record. 

Practical Dyer is open for engagement and would 
like to correspond with responsible firm. Has a 
thorough knowledge of the dyeing of hosiery and 
underwear, cotton, wool and mixed goods in all 
percentages, balbriggans, etc. In last position 
91/2 years. 1513, Textile World Record. 


Chemist or Boss Dyer on hosiery or cotton goods 
Worked on hosiery, underwear, yarns and cotton 
raw stock. Familiar with all kinds of dyeing ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age; American; first-class rec- 
ommendations. 3289, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





DESIGNERS. 


_ Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 
many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, crepe, 
jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloth, vesting cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. Middle aged man; 
English; married. 3169, Textile World Record. 


Designer. Plain satin, fancy leno, checks, col- 
ored and dainties in cotton. Wants $3.50 or over a 
day. 3043, Textile World Record. 


Designer, assistart superintendent or boss 
weaver. Familiar with all kinds of worsted dress 
goods, fancy cotton waistings, corduroys, worsted 
suitings and cassimeres. Familiar with all kinds 
of dressing and winding. English and Crompton 
& Knowles looms. 32 years old; English; first- 
class references. 3080, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Designer or assistant superintendent. 
Dress goods and men’s wear. Age 25; Austrian; 
unmarried. Wants position in Philadelphia or 
suburbs. 3193, Textile World Record. 


Designer on cotton, or assistant on woolen, 
worsted or Jacquard work. Age 31; American; 
unmarried. 3190, Textile World Record. 


Designer on any class of dress goods waistings, 
mantle cloths, fine shirtings, ete. 3203, Textile 
World Record. 


Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar. 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record. 


Designer. Familiar with suspender, elastic and 
non-elastic; also tapes and dress goods. 29 years 
of age; first-class references. 3186, Textile World 
Record. 


Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English; 
married. Experienced in this country and Eng- 
land. Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, 
broadcloths, etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill 
closed, and wants place at once. Good references. 
3140, Textile World Record, 


Designer. Familiar with worsteds and woolens 
of all kinds. Could take a position at short notice. 
18 years of age; German. 3264, Textile World 
Record. 


Assistant Designer. American, with experience 
on men’s wear, dress goods, mercerized, rain cloth, 
uniform cloth, woolens and worsteds. 22 years of 
age. Wants a position in the States where he can 
find advancement. 3424, Textile World Record. 


Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent. 40 years 
of age, married, with experience in best mills in 
New England. Worked on all kinds of dress 
goods, from the finest to the heaviest. Understands 
web drawing and twisting, hand dressing and 
short chain beaming. 3363, Textile World Record. 


Jacquard and Crompten Loom Designer. 30 
years of age, with experience. Worked on fancy 
cotton, Indian shawls, ladies’ shawls, cassimeres, 
ete. An original designer and will send samples 
of work when desired. Would accept a good posi- 
tion anywhere in the States. 3364, Textile World 
Record. 


Designer. Position wanted by an American. 28 
years of age and married. Worked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties. etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms ond Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. Good references. 3482, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Designer, woolen and cotton novelties. Used to 
fancy cassimere, ladies’ dress goods, suitings and 
men’s wear worsted. cotton and wool mixes Firste 
class references. Age 24; Scotch: single 3213, 
Textile World Record 
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KNITTERS. 


Superintendent or Overseer in Hosiery Mill. All 
classes seamless hosiery. Understands Branson 
and Automatic ribbed toe machines; also Pepper 
and 3/4 Automatic Excelsior. Age 49; good refer- 
ences. 1441, Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Knitting Room. Age 29; American, 
unmarried Fleece of all kinds and gauges. Bal- 
briggan from 20 to 30 gauge. Flat work wool 
goods. Tompkin Bros. and Campbell & Clute ma- 
chines Will not go South. 3204, Textile World 
Record. 

Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
references. 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass, 

Superintendent of Hosiery would consider a good 
boss knitter’s position. American, 37 years of age; 
worked on worsted and cotton, infants’, misses’ and 
women’s stockings, also men’s half hose. Good 
references. 3268, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41;; American; married. Can fur- 
nish references. 3035, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a knitting mill. Worked on 
cotton, wool, merino and silk, plain and ribbed 
hosiery and underwear. Will not go South or 
West. First-class references. American, 42 years 
old, married. 1722, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Knitter or Finisher. German-American; 
single; age 22. Worked on toques, skirts, globe 
mittens. Some experience with hosiery. 3240, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Boss Knitter or superintendent of a hosiery mill. 
Worked on worsteds and cotton, infants’ and misses’ 
and ladies’ and men’s half hose. First-class refer- 
ences; 37 years of age: American. 3268, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter. Worked on sweaters, toques, both 
woolen and worsted, cylinder and flat machines. 
Could take position in one week’s notice. First- 
class recommendations; 33 years of age; married. 
3278, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Foreman of Cutting Department in a knitting 
mill, or assistant. Worked on all kinds of knit 
goods, with four knife or by hand, with knife or 


shears on fine work. Will guarantee 100 dozen per 
day. Will not go South or Canada. 24 years of 
age; American. 3320, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boss Knitter or second-hand in an underwear 
mill Familiar with silk, worsted, cotton and 
mixed yarn of all kinds. Will not go West, South 
or to Canada. 32 years of age; American; mar- 
ried. 1819, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Ribbed Underwear Mill. Fin- 
isher or salesman. Familiar with all kinds ot 
ribbed goods. All kinds of ribbed machinery. 
Would prefer a position in the South. Age 38, 
married, American. 2036, Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Finishing in knitting mill. Familiar 
with plain and ribbed goods for ladies and gentle- 
men. Familiar with all kinds of sewing machines 
used in underwear finishing. 38 years of age, mar- 
ried. Could take a position in ten days’ notice. 
$253, Textile World Record. 


A young man, of several years’ experience, as 
foreman knitter on single and double thread flat 
goods, plushes and fleeces, wants a position of any 
kind where he will have a chance to learn latch 
needle knitting. No reasonable offer refused. 
3038, Textile World Record. 


General Manager or superintendent of ribbed 
underwear mill. American; married. Been in un- 
derwear business eleven years as superintendent 
and manager. First-class references as to charac- 
ter and ability. 3100, Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter and machinist. Worked on hosiery, 
mittens, underwear, fancy shirt bands and shawls. 
Familiar with all kinds of knitting machinery. 
German, 39 years old, married. 1059, Textile World 
tecord, Boston. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 



































MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 41 
years of age Married, English, with good refer- 
ences from milis where employed. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy worsted piece dyes, slub- 


bing, raw stock and indigo vats. 3479, Textile 
World Record, Boston, 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
Swedish, 35 years of age, married. Has worked on 
worsted yarns, raw stock, wool and all kinds of 
cotton raw stock, piece dyeing, union dyeing and 
warp dyeing and sizing. 3491, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references, 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age, married. Worked on fancy wor- 
steds and woolens. Could take a position at short 
notice. Worked on D. & F. dressers and spoolers, 
Lowell Machine Co. slasher. First class reference. 
3480, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Machinist. Position wanted by a man, English, 
35 years of age and married. Has worked for 
many English textile machinery manufacturers 
and is a good all round man on any combs and 
spinning machinery. 3492, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Overseer Milling, Mercerizing and Bleaching. 45 
years of age, with large experience in England and 
Scotland on all classes of cotton goods and the 
machinery used in this work. 3414, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Bleaching and Finishing. Position 
wanted by a Scotchman, 42 years of age, married. 
Thoroughly experienced in bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods, linens, etc. 18 years’ expert- 
ence in England, Scotland and United States. First 
class references from mills where employed. 34885, 
Textile World Record, Boston, 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling and Winding. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. First-class refer- 
ences. 31 years of age; Scotch. 3269, Textile 
World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted dress goods. Familiar with 
all winding machines, twisters and spoolers. First- 
class recommendations; 40 years of age; Swedish. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted men’s wear and dress goods. 
First-class recommendations; 32 years of age; mar- 
ried. 38291, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


A Silk Superintendent with Al references, 20 
years’ experience in manufacturing dress goods, 
ties and novelties desiring to make a change on 
account of climate, will consider all propositions 
south of New York and Pennsylvania States. Ad- 
dress C. B., care Textile World Record. 


Loom Fixer on Silk, or Foreman in small shop. 
38 years of age; married. Wants position in Phila- 
delphia if possible. Been fixing 16 years and on 
plain and fancy goods. Understands English plain 
looms and Knowles box looms. 3386, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Cloth Loom. Worked on lenos, lawns, 
sateens, twills and most all kinds of cotton goods; 
36 years of age; married. Will go any place for 
a good position. English. 3451, Textile World 
Record. 

Bookkeeper or Traveling Salesman. would invest 
some money in a paying proposition. 64 years of 
age, married, American. 3472, Textile World 

Record, Boston. 

Assistant Master Mechanic. Age 25; American; 
single. Used to all kinds of textile mill machinery. 
Can take position immediately. 3207, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Winding, filling, warping or spool- 
ing Has had considerable experience in keeping 
mill books. Would consider position taking charge 
of shipping. American; age 26; single; good refer- 
ences. 3242, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Beaming or quilling. Will go any- 
where. Has worked on white and colored cotton 
goods First-class references Age 45, married. 
1162, Textile World Record. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


The Making of Manila 


‘Transmission Rope Splices 


NE of the most important, as well as many times the most neglected, 
details of Rope Transmission is the splice. Some users of Rope put 
in a short splice, others the common, long splice, while others have modifi- 
cations of both. As the rope is necessarily weaker at the splice than in its 
ond length, it is essential that the greatest care should be taken in making 
it, as well as deciding the best kind to put in. The best splice is that one 
which, when completed, is nearest the diameter of main part of the rope ; that 
which will wear the longest without permitting tucks to unstrand; and the 
one simplest and most readily put in by an intelligent person. Such a one 
is the splice we show here, and which experience has taught us to be the 
best form now known. One of the very common mistakes in rope splicing 
is to get an old sailor to do the job who always has a splice ** better than 
that one.” An intelligent, handy man, after a little instruction, will in- 
variably prove the better of the two, and the mill superintendent will make 
no mistake in entrusting the work to such a person. 





‘CE COMYLETED ACCORDING TO OUK DIKECTIONS 


The above is taken from our booklet on “ Rope Driving,’ which contains 
detailed instructions for completing this splice as well as much other 


valuable information about Rope Transmission. Sent free upon request. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
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THE COTTON MARKET 





the short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size vj the cotton crops in millions vo 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


Cotton Market. 


[he cotton market has been under the control 
of speculative influences for the past month. There 
have been no developments in the condition of 
supply and demand to warrant a material change 
in either direction. There have been the usual 
number of reports regarding the unfavorable 
weather for the new crop, but it is too early to 
reckon on. the conditions affecting the crop. 
There has been a good demand for spot cotton at 
Liverpool and the starting of new English mills 
is probably the most important known factor of 
the situation at the present time. The machinery 
in these mills will aggregate six million spindles, 
which cannot fail to have an important influence 
in increasing the demand for American cotton. 
The movement into sight has been smaller than 
last year, the figures as reported by the Chronicle 
for the series of years being as follows from Sep- 
tember 1 to the dates given: 


1905-1906, March 30 
1904-1905, March 30 10,420,033 bales. 
to003-1904, April I2 ........ 9,088,651 bales. 
1902-1903, April 3 sveercecee ‘OUREROR Tages, 
1901-1902, April 4 9,294,130 bales. 


9,121,764 bales. 


THE PRICE OF COTION TO DATE. 


The total visible supply throughout the world is 
estimated by the same authority on March 30 oi 
this year at 4,659,871 bales as compared with 4,248, 
411 bales in 1905, 3,209,120 | 


bales in 1903. 
ee 


vales in 1904, 3,628,481 


Georgia, Covington. At recent meeting of the 
directors of the Covington Cotton Mills, N. S. 
Turner was elected president and general man- 
ager of the plant, succeeding the late Thomas C 
Swann, W. C. Clark is secretary and treasurer of 
the company and J. W. Worsham, superintendent. 
An annex has been built to the main plant and 
additional machinery installed, giving the plant a 
total now of about 18,000 spindles. 


Maine, Saco. Work has been started tearing 
down a number of boarding houses to make way 
for the new addition, 227 by 8o feet, four stories, 
to be built for the York Manufacturing Co., and 
which will be known as No. 4 Mill. They propose 
installing about 624 new looms. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. Johnson & John 
son have placed a repeat order with the Saco & 
Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper Falls 
Mass., for spinning frames. The Saco & Pettee 
shops have ished a large amount of machinery 
to this mill for manufacturing absorbent cotton 
etc 





WEIMAR BROS. cotton mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND MARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, Pa 



















































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


The Results 
Produced by using 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


are the cause of the great success of this new trade ‘‘giant.” Unfortu- 





nately the scouring process in some mills is conducted in a very irregular 
manner and with lamentable results. 

But the demands of competition are causing many of these defects to 
be uncovered, and it is fast becoming a matter of common experience that 
the process of the wool scouring as now generally employed injures the 
wool fiber as well as imperfectly removes the grease. To this lat'er pro- 
cess is due the streaking in dyeing and other defects in the finished 
material. 





That Wyandotte Textile Soda will remove these evils both in the 
scouring of the wool and also in the finished cloth is beyond all possible 
doubt. 

Wyandotte Textile Soap is scientifically prepared to do this special 
work, and the amount now consumed for this purpose proves how well 
it accomplishes the purpose for which it was designed. 


None Genuine except with a If you are not thoroughly familar with Wyan- 

card bearing this Trade Mark ine : ™ : iake . 

pene dotte Textile Soda in a practical way, and have 
“6 


Woandotte’’ never figured out how it is greatly to your interest 
i EY ee to use this valuable material, write us, and we will 
tell you, or have one of our practical demonstrators 
show you how it is proving a paying investment 
for those who use it. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


MANUFACTURED 87 SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
Wpandotic, Mkd. 


ee cael Wyandotte, Mich. 


In Every Package. 
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THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE — GOLD MEDAL — 

















AT BOTH THE ST. LOUIS AND PORTLAND EXPOSITIONS. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 


As is almost invariably the case at this time of 
year the wool market has been dull with but little 
inquiry and no disposition on the part of the hold- 
ers to force sales. With the approach of the new 
clip Eastern dealers and manufacturers of wool 
are not disposed to encourage higher quotations, 
which would result only to the advantage of the 
wool grower. There have been a few large sales 
in territory wool reported. In addition to the 
willingness of the eastern wool trade to have 
easier prices prevailing there is an undoubted 
slackening of the demand for wool goods. This 
is due largely to the enormous yardage of cotton 
worsteds and other cheap fabrics containing little 
or no wool, but which take the place of an equal 
amount of yardage of all wool cloth. 





There are no statistics to indicate the extent to 
which these cheap goods have been manufactured 
during the last year, but that it is enormous is 
open to little doubt. Not only have the ordinary 
woolen and worsted looms been put on the low 
fabrics, but the high speed cotton looms have been 
employed for the same purpose, and in some cases 
run night and day to supply the demand. This 
is the natural result of the high prices for wool 
that have prevailed for some time past. The con- 
sumer not being able or willing to pay for all 
wool goods has supplied his wants with cheaper 
fabrics, which in many cases are as serviceable. 

Reports from the West indicate that buyers 
have contracted for a large part of the new clip 
in advance of shearing. Indications point to a 
slight increase in the clip brought about by the 
high prices for wool, which has led to an increase 
of flocks. This increase, however, is not likely 





TRADE |S DEMANDING NOMSHRINKABLE WOOL 


BECAUSE THE 





IS WORKING A REVOLUTION 


GET IN LINE 
For information write 


CHARLES H. HEYER, 


Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREOOED fo 



















ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint G4 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


DEHAVEN BALE TI1IkE. 





KNUCELE JOINT. HYDRAULIC, 


The only method of baling 

cotton that insures the goods 

arriving at destination in 
good condition. 


Use De Haven Bale Tie and 
save claims for damaged 
goods. 







The days of rope for baling cotton are over. All up-to-date mills are now using De Haven’s galvanized bale tie 
with Patented buckle. It makes a neater and cheaper package and saves the shipper those annoying claims for 
lamaged goods so common with the old method of baling. tite us for samples and prices. 

DEHAVEN MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS P.C. and M. MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 








re EMPIRE 
actories, 
LOOMS. 
PULLEY 

2 BL KS. 
: — WATERWHEEL 
g OVERHEAD - 

TRACKS. ~ 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Cohoes, N. Y. 


THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUIMP VALVE 
- Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 


Made for hot or cold water or any fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. A most durable and useful valve, 


The COHOES IRON 












Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 
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Yarn Department. 

































GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


to have an immediate influence on the market. 
The foreign wool market is very strong, the Lon- 
don auctions closing at the highest prices in the 
series. Coarse wools seem to have met with in- 
creased favor. A larger amount than usual was 
taken at the London sales for the American 


market. 
ee 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


The market for cotton yarn has been generally 
quiet, but under the influence of the fluctuations in 
the raw material the increasing strength of new 
cotton has checked the downward course of prices, 
which at one time was the cause of considerable 
uneasiness on the part of spinners. Spinners have 
resisted strenuously all attempts to break prices. 
With raw cotton at 11 3/4 and 12 cents a pound 
their position seems to be a strong one, not only 
as far as the cost of the raw material is concerned, 
but also in view of the delivery contracts still un- 
filled and the general prosperity of the country. 

Egyptian yarn has been quiet and the demand 
has been slackened considerably owing to the 
higher prices. Knitters having small stocks of 
yarn on hand are watching fluctuations of the 
market with keen interest owing to the fear that 
yarn may advance without a corresponding ad- 
vance in goods. The demand runs mainly to 
carded yarn. There has been no disposition on 
the part of knitters to speculate in yarn at the 
present quotations. Many of them have been led 
to fear a pronounced decline owing to the weak- 
ness that developed in the market for raw ma- 
terial. The strengthening of the yarn market 


following the rise in raw cotton, has brought 


PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


about another charge in sentiment among the 
knitters which may result in considerable activity 
in the near future. We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


IOs PSs she FR cae a Leasie biw te ale Wieree Melee a. ee 
14s Dis ian ele COTO Cas > ... 20% 
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20s 22 
22s 22% 
24s 23 
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30s ; a : 24% 
34S ete genes siete er oe 
36s SPOOR WME shes seal c aitely bz 68's. ae 
40s and Skaters cabin 2. srse reeks a eewdele ce oe 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 

Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
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Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns sis ksedcoisnaweves 


N It VY Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ove - arns Mohair and Silk. 
Cotton War Ss on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
p and Printed. 
GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in aes Sadia desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. 5. 
Wiscasset Mills Co. | Patterson Manfg. Co. 


WALCOTT & CAM PBELL | Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 
SPINNING COMPANY HIGH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 


. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
Fancy Hosiery Yarns SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


IN ALL COLORS Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co, New York. CANNON MILLS, “s.rven** 


ree 









THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, mace. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





NONUMEN'T MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





Pascoe and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills °°" =~ 


Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, .. - MAINE Siihasnnagnen 








American & Egyptian Cotton 














YARN DEPARTMENT 213 


t 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


Single Skeins Combed. 


ee Sas eter oeteis ae Commission Merchants 

CR er re er Tr COTTON YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
GOB cccc cc crcccccccccvevessvescccesscccoscs GO 87-39 LEUNARD STREET, NEW YORK. 

45s co cerccrccecercnvscewcccoseeccesoconces MY 118 Chestnut St., Phila. #10 Munroe St., Chieago, IlL 
50s ee 48 Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 

55s 0a SEEN RA ROR ee Siew Ree Web ee meee a eee eae Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 






























Le ee te Ret becicecsucacknetn S| JAMES E. MITCHELL CO, °Omusntesss. 
Philadelphia Market. Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


* The yarn business during the past month has | 422.424 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
” ~— ; a - . . ae 28 73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
heen rather quiet, although firm. Business wa Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


: 





restricted considerably. The final government re- 


port on the size of the cotton crop has had a CATLIN & COoO., 


bullish effect on cotton and yarn. Spinners are 


asking a slight advance on all yarns and there is ( O ‘ { on Yarns 
a better demand for yarn since the uncertainty 








about the total yield of the last crop has been 345 Brendwar, NEW YORK. 

a 67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 

: settled. 206 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

‘ With cotton around 11 3/4 cents to 12 cents, 605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 

} there is not much prospect of yarn selling lower s * 

ere ; much prospect of yarn selling lower | Harding, Whitman @ Co., 
than the prices that have been ruling the last two 
or three weeks. Knitters and weavers as a rule Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


are busy and have sufficient orders to keep the y 
Tee tn nan tee Thin oil catteiahe can, | CEO Ro Weneeeee. ZAI, 


This will certainly mean 

a steady demand for yarn. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
; Egyptian cotton has remained high and thé CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS. 
demand on Egyptian yarn is good at advanced 


prices. Fine two-ply carded yarn is in good d: HR. D. Salkeld $ Bro. 


mand and all spinners are well sold ahead. We COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


quote as follows: With Frep’kK VIETOR & ACHELIs 


eam ee COTTON YARNS 
ey Nee COMSSOTS 55 Secceee lhe eeer ee sede sh c OO 











Dee 6 . . bere Mi les Sees eae ae 1914 | 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 

10S sce ibaa eae Cae wine's aoe alata. iets a 

12s ; et one cow Ee 

. Lemon cet ee | a er a ok 

ee ears : art 530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 

208 os settee es . . 22 MERCERIZED 

cts casceeken | 24 | rorkevren {COTTON YARNS. | 

24s data ates apice’s : : 23 

26s ibatalicea ra ’ . 2 

Oe ie cininnsy . 26 & 

0 a ae 3 E. D. LORIMER & Co. | 

50s ; ‘ ee . 38 i! 
Southern high grade mule yarn: COTTON YARNS Pee NUMBERS 

Cones 

a 7 nov, | MERCERIZED YARNS) FoR Att Punroses i 

ees Se oe er ee 346 BRoapway, NEW YORK. 

16s tetas career ak 5 ara guaene aire end ae « 

fe jomuinmcn | MOBLLER & LITTAUER, 

Ce a er Ne 

SEO. 55 sccdarc eo aie ered omen caer aes oa SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades: WOOLEN MOHAIR 
6s and 8s ..........-. setteeeeeseteeesees IBY Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 

10s eer e Pere he ee Pet OR ree. Mercerized, Turkey-RKed, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 
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SPINNING MILLS: DYE AND BLEACH WORKS: 
NEW BEDFORD, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


WEAVING YARNS 


RS KNITTING AND Wo, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FORM 
Gray, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized 


600,000 MULE AND FRAME SPINDLES 


Cc. MINOT WELD, President. ARTHUR R. SHARP, General Manager 
HENRY C. SIBLEY, Treasurer. ° 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
ALBANY, Broadway, cor. State St. 
CHICAGO, cer, Clark and Adams St. 


ie - . NEW YORK, 73 Worth St. 
I + I M ilk Street, Boston. PHILADELPHIA, 213 Chestnut St. 


Executive Office: 





Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSwWwW ELIT AAITL. LS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HiGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 








JENCKES SPINNING CO. GRANT YARN CoO., 


: SOM BED AND CARDED COTTON. 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. . 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns “vine WARNS ON” 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooien Trade. FITCHBURG, QA ERR ES 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





i , pees 


ose ebb eee 
FBne 44-= os 


ST Ee ET 


: dian’ Ore ara: Company. ad 
= i a AM hine of in Roving - 
cotton Warps maYarns. Bove ar cama , 


£.- miwo or more Ply,and Cable Cord a Colors andiTwists . 
r Mone AN: Pe SM wane tk AS EW: C-Goprery AGE ihntion Mi Oren 

















Eastern cones (high grade quality):— 
i ? 


10s coeeeweees en ° . ‘ errr e 
17 
I2s vere rere ye ‘ ‘ cenve see aoe 
16s a ae ; 22% 
18s eentiias aka 2344 
206 GN, GAG. 3 aes oT ee eee 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern): 


4s and &s soft .. 2 ena 184 
Bee CH £98 oc ese erie. 2 | 
ea eS Seer re ‘ ; ; w. e+ - 20-2014 
22s A aciat Soest ; 5; ; 5a a 214 
14/2 lawns taut ; ore 20 
16/2 Eee ak eens _ 21 
20/2 5 teal hs TEA isos ae 
30/2 eta hoes a 00 
40/2 secialsaa Sen Msc taco a ; ; dilate oonairale ay ae 
re sis casa ae 
SOS MGR 4 is os 05u; bet aides «cae 
Se MMMEIIOE 8h os eivce es MG Wore PW aie Oe 

Gro SGN. ccs cces ocean RS 
A OMIGI 4 a: \cs. pia ciate vase 19 

Warps (Southern) :— 
ee, SS ee ee 
14s SN ioe ad ee ae ec he eae ea 
16s ae Socata Ss Ade T nes eet Sahsoasdl ese alia 
Ee eee er ee ee 
26s Pale 8 ec BER ee Se SS a hee Se ee aaa ee 
14/2 sree caheta ED ai aire ORS LRA tte aor 
16/2 bites Ak dig Gs arcs Wie Saf wat Na ira os: nae UT 
20/2 Oe Mr re ee ree 
24/2 ae is cos coke tees) sci an at ns fea, cg ga 
30/2 wd Sacer eee WW ya Winnie ewes ca wes rk + solar 
40/2 prt cease ie e Sinaia witha Ors eae pce aie me es oes a 

Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) 

6s to Ios weeee -1Q-19% 
12s to I4s . Ee me . 2014-2114 
BIE edie We Ke Rin vex be cle wet ea hae eS 


advance over white. 


Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white 
——_____ 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. 


Worsted Yarn. 


As a whole spinners are not very busy, the 
principal demand being for dress goods yarn 2/36s 
out of which to make Panama cloth and the weav 
ers of this cloth are swamped with orders. The 
price for 2/36s yarn out of which to make this 
cloth is $1.00 per pound and the most desirable 
qualities are made from 
stock. 


Australian crossbred 
Other grades are being sold for 97 1/2 
cents per pound and occasionally for 95 cents per 
pound. Before the London wool sales a move- 
ment had set in for a slight reduction in prices, 
but these sales having unexpectedly advanced, 
the market has stiffened to such a degree that not 
only has the market got back to its former level, 
but has still further advanced. Whatever may be 
the condition of the dress goods section of the 
business, the men’s wear end, which had such a 
good run on light weight, does not at the present 
writing show much improvement on heavy weight 
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LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 


Skein, Warps, 
| | Cones, Cops, 








426 and 428 


| Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
G Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


SED.".YARN.’. SPECIALTIE 




































CELEBRATED LAGINGS 


“TRACE MAAK> 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR OVERSHIRTS 
LACINGS ‘wnccitirea. 
Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 howard St., N. Y. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila, 











You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment.. 
| 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WAITCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., aleo Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
b dnsuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,Wew York 





' ~ >) >) > N 
| < , . ° / Be vs ie | ( ry 
MANUFACTURER OF LILY BRAND NARROW FaBRics 
BINDINGS & NON ELASTIC WEBBINGS 


| Ri@BONS, TAPES 


65-67 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 





















Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 


Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(french System B. F. BOYER coa., Bradtord Syste 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, Ne Je 


Woolens4Merino | RICHARD CAMPION, 
y Aa R N s SELLING AGENT FOR 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | gristol Worsted Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFH. 5 : 
EDDY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen d Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 


Worsted, Spun Silk. PHILADELPHIA. PA, 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


| NER MALCOLM MILLS CO. — 


* MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Speciality. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill. Allecheny Ave. and Emerald St.. PHILADELPIA. 
a rere Ee ve ae eee eS ee 


i} Solis, Boston.) 
| 4 77 
| | fs SUMMER STREET. 





HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Diamond Tapes, Webbing 
Stay Bindings and Bindings. 
"ag oer COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 
&¢ ~ 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone 203 “ch eltenhb im. 





ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


Che clothiers are keeping off the market in an 
endeavor to break prices. It does not seem pos- 
sible, however, that they will succeed, as yarn 
prices are working up instead of down, but for all 
this the buyers of cloth are unwilling to meet con- 
ditions. We do not think they can be much 
blamed in holding off, if what we have heard is 
true. 

We know of one buyer of. suits for a large 
wholesale house, who at the regular time saw his 
manufacturer of clothing, found his prices much 
advanced, and in consequence bought only a small 
supply. He went a second time and again bought 
a small supply. The third time, to use the expres- 
sion of the buyer, he found the manufacturer down 
to earth again and bought his supply at the same 
price he bought for last year. It is to be sup- 
posed that the manufacturing clothier owned some 
cheap cloth purchased previous to the advance, 
but the proposition that affected the manufacturer 


was a hard one. His counters were filled up with 
cloth and his cutters were idle waiting for work. 

The weavers of men’s wear have not been mak- 
ing fortunes notwithstanding the worsted weavers 
have been busy. Those who can run at all if they 
get the business are those weavers that bought 
their yarn six or eight months ago; on today’s 
market prices they could not get out whole. 
Many of the weavers that bought yarn early are 
either unable to carry it longer or do not care 
to carry it over a year and pay interest; in conse- 
quence there are many thousand pounds of yarn 
on the market put out by weavers that want some 
money. 

The men’s wear weavers have certainly been 
much disappointed at the way heavy weights have 
sold and have “hung up” many spinners. Large 
contracts have been placed but no spinning in- 
structions have been given the spinners. One 
weaver, when pressed for spinning instructions, 





QUEENSBUR 
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MOHAIR TOPS eee 
AND 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 











Y MILL 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 





SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 


Mm DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN SILKS IN * 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 


SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 





WILLIAN RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. Ca., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, oo 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


229-231 Church St. | 
Write for Prices and Samples. George W., Chapin ch. 
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NON-FLUID OIL 





W hy buy three or four times as much oil as is actually used for lubrication ? 
For every drop consumed in lubricating, three or four other drops either never 
reach the bearing or else run through and drip on floors and goods. 


NON-FLUID OILS do not drip and waste. 


To use them means no more 


‘¢ mill stains,’”’ lower oil bills and #o increase in coal bills 
Liberal samples sent absolutely FREE upon reques 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COM: 


Dept. H, 


14-16 Church Street, New York City 











stated that he had his orders from reliable houses 
but he could not get specifications for deliveries 
and could not give spinning instructions until he 
got them. He stated that without doubt he would 
get his instructions all in a bunch and would have 
to do six months’ work in two. Certain it is that 
cloth buyers are sailing very close to the wind 
and if they do any business on heavy weights will 
be unable to get proper deliveries. Most of the 
weavers that are going are still running on light 
weight mercerized cloth. On heavy weights, sam- 
ple pieces are out and later orders will be placed 
after the garments are sold and later we may see 
some busy times getting out heavy weights at 
manufacturers’ prices. There have been one or 
two failures among the men’s wear manufacturers 
and from mills that were supposed to be doing a 
prosperous business. 

Some weavers tried to cancel orders before the 
late London advance but the spinners would not 
allow it. One has stated that two-thirds of his 
orders would go if he accepted cancellations 
Since the London advances the weavers are not 
so anxious to cancel. Spinners are all holding to 
present prices. One spinner stated that he was 
tired of doleful tales, which weavers invented in 
hope of forcing down yarn prices. The French 
spinners continue busy on filling for men’s wear 
and are getting additional orders from knitters 
that have not covered fully. Some knitters are 
It is very hard to forecast the 
future; it certainly looks as though the buyers of 
cloth must purchase heavy weights at going prices 
and holding off business will prove a boomerang 
to them and will make them late on deliveries, 
with the weavers and spinners forcing machinery 
to get out production. 


selling yarn also. 


We quote prices as follows: 


2/4s Australian te eazd ain, 
ee eee ok aight = aed eae 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Blood .... . 97 1/2-$1.00 
2/323 1/4 Blood .. ‘eiveewat ae 2 mee 
2/20s 1/4 Blood .... ‘ ahha ... 82-87 


&. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and See’y. 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, £Sx5cI4n 


PERUVIAN 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


Cotton Yarns, For the 
Cotton Cloth, Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 





JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 
226 CHESTNUT STREETS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woolen Yarn. 





Spinners are running as well as can be expected 
and while some mills are wholly or partially with 
out orders, many of the better spinners are run 
ning all machinery on commission. Many of the 


men’s wear mills are substituting woolen yarn for 
worsted yarn—and some by this method are meet- 
ing the desires of the buyers and making old fash- 


ioned fancy worsteds by using a thread of worsted 
with a thread of _woolen yarn in the warp and all 
worsted in the filling. Some of the most success- 


ful mills are using much woolen yarn hard twisted 
to imitate worsted yarn in their fabrics. 

The knitting mills anticipate increased business 

so much so that they are buying outside yarn 
either furnishing stock or buying the yarn from 
the spinner. Much business is being secured from 
these knitters. The hosiery season will soon be 
gin for woolen yarn and much yarn must be or- 
dered. These manufacturers have been very busy 
on cotton hosiery and anticipate a good wool 
season and it is conceded that those who order 
earliest will be taken care of best. 

It must be acknowledged that wool is high and 
some men’s wear mills being oe to get the 
proper advance, are closing their mills and others 
are about to follow this example. mis boot 
lining trade requiring heavy size yarn is getting 
but few orders and in consequence is ordering 
very litth yarn. Everybody knows that the over- 
coating business has been a failure. We hear of 
one large manufacturer that had his entire pro- 
duction for a season thrown back—because it was 
claimed the cloth was not up to sample. This has 
shut down the mill and has cut off the demands 
for more or less spinning machinery space. The 
manufacturers of bundle yarn are looking for 
good business within the next three or four weeks 
as from now until later the spinners sell much of 
this class of yarn for which a big 


demand has 
developed within the last two or 


t 


three years. 


The French flannel and eiderdown manufacturers 
are looking for a good season and some good 
orders for yarn will surely result. 

The knitters throughout New York, Vermont 
and Connecticut are still busy, but are running on 
stock purchased last year. Within the next six or 
eight weeks many orders must be placed, espe- 
cially for fine stock, as the mills bought largely 
of the coarser grades. Much Australian lambs’ 
wool is going to be required this season. Since 
the London sales prices have advanced for this 
wool to a considerable degree, all kinds of im- 
ported stock have advanced and domestic fine 
wools have advanced to a still greater degree. 
Knitters that have felt independent are now find- 
ing stocks running down and beginning to realize 
that when they buy again a much higher price 
must be paid. Australian thread waste is selling 
for 67 to 70 cents per pound. Carbonized Aus- 
tralian lambs’ from 77 to 80 cents per pound. 


ee 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. M. J. Whittall’s 
Carpet Mills at South Worcester are to be en- 
larged by the addition of a new weave shed 60 by 
180, four stories high; an extension to the power 
plant will be necessary. 





vy HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
BOBBIN COVER, 


The best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory cover- 
ing for winder bobbins. 
Will fit on any style or 
size, 


FRANK E. KOLB, 
MILL SUPPLIES 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 








Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, 
Silk Tops, Silk Noils. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


Ramie Yarns, 
Silk Yarns. 
Silk Noil Yarns, 


GARNETTED sTOCKS. 
Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, 


CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


PREPARED TUSSAH SILK FOR WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE ON REGULAR WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
SPECIAL TEXTILE FIBRES AND NOVELTIES. 





B. CLEMENCON, 


European and Asiatic Raw Silks. Wild Silks and Douppionsa Specialty. 
445 BROOME ST., SILK EXCHANGE BLDG., NEW YORK. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


[he rag market has been quiet, business being 
confined to supplying the immediate needs of the 
manufacturers, who are confining their purchases 
to such quantities as will cover orders on hand in 
order to prevent accumulation of stock in the mill 
at the beginning of the light weight season. The 
supply of rags, however, is moderate, the result 
being that there are no accumulations of goods 
and practically no change in quotations. The de- 
mand has been confined chiefly to fine stock, the 
coarser grades having been neglected. 

Shoddy manufacturers are approaching the end 
of their delivery contracts and some are getting 
ready for a shut-down during the dull season. 
Wool waste shows the same dulness as the rag 
and shoddy market. Good stock, however, is in 
short supply and where dealers have really desir- 
able grades they find it easy to find purchasers. 
The small supply is due to the increasing tendency 
of the large concerns to work up their own waste. 
Cotton waste is slightly firmer in sympathy with 
the higher prices of raw cotton, but transactions 
have been very limited and confined to the re- 
quirements of the consumers. 

We quote as follows:— 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


Wee ween, best afl wool ......06.c0.c00s 44-47 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 
RR EE, Bs oo. sce iisdcewies de .. 30-35 
BO a ee 30-35 
New pure indigo blue ................ ~-+ 286-30 
Merino. 
Fine light, all wool ....... shin hoi ecesacahe 
Medium light, all wool .................. 18-17 
OP OEE, GE) WOE kc bo occ ees cic acsccees 25-27 
Fine dark, all wool; best grade ........... 22-25 


Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ....... 18-20 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2....... 15-16 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 20-22 
Red flannel, all wool ............... 20-22 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
© waaeeus an cuwsesbuve<éxaess 20-22 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2.. 15-18 
WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant tailors 10-11 
Choice light colors 13-14 
Browns ass + « 12-13 
Blacks Sans 9-10 
Fine blues, plain 9-10 
Fine dark . 12-13 
Medium dark 7-8 
Yi orsteds. 
NE se ete ha kare ga. ratthatiesero 56 iat SE 16-18 
I Ali into aig ose Prcsleeetor otal 22-24 
Serges 
ee RE Ee ee 
NE obi nos ao Mane beet aecweweenes 15-17 
Flannels. 
Cy ge ITER Se 2 Sa RE eT aera a fe 19-20 
OS ee ee 15-16 
eee 3-4 
SOFTS AND KNI STOCK, 

Soft woolens, best 14-10% 
Old white flannels ........ 22-23 
BEC MN Ss ovcacc asa nens eeeaer II-I2 
Old red flannels 13'%4-14 
en a ee 714-8% 
ee ee eee 914-10 
rece local isrc: ssorsvainca al biaata nieve alae tears 7-8% 
White stockings dscvase Sle esis a hei apa 
White hood stock .... slap aia teco.are pki ae | 
Clear hoods ....... 9-10 
Blue stockings 84-04% 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 ............. 0-11 
II ss cciass ax csineeri vigtnsivan 10%4-I1 
Black stockings i er nd ee i rah ata II-I2 
WiSie WOOO COMNOTEOTS | 6s Secs cen inies cave 7-8 
Red knit ...... 1334-14 


PE EE os cosines Sage eese es 
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New light fancies ............s.eeeeeeeees 14-15 
WILLIAM B. CHARLES, | New fancies ........ II-12 


Merinos. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 2s re 





Fine, 13-15 
Coarse, dark esate SS 
Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. ge sacs 11-12 
Blue—seamed i a ; 
Black—seamed : a 15-16 
COTTON YARNS. pata gg call : ‘Ca 
Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for Small nae : 44-4% 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. Bunting nes SaaS “ee . -.+ 7-10 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.” FLOCKS. 
° Shear, fine white, all wool ..............10-12 
Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. | Fine ‘indigo blue. all wool ........-..... 7-8 
Fine black, and blue, all wool ............ 6-7 


Pie GUlE BE WOON fvcrcerceacesscecnseds 268 

ee Se Oe ee eee 

WMH. H. SLACK & BRO., No. 1 black, all wool cut ....... ial arr 
Springfield, Vt. 


COTTON WASTE. 


Carhonized Stock FI CK = anne ipenaatobamtanetes =~ 
. Sie ts..49 
a Specialty, aoe TI FA 8Y 





| cesses TABH 
ee ee 
a i a a ee ee 8-814 
M. B. SCHWAB, Pres H. RAWITSER, Treas TER A ED, ss! pate Ga wee eue. eae ae Aeainbn sek 714-8 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. aud Gen. Mer. 


SO SE Se KGa ieivinncsscvbueatanbet 44-5 
RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., xsX°PS°TERERS | No. 2 Oily Card 34-4 





i = Peeler CN ia. 2s 3+ as anieeipehaiecnsware® 10-10% 

Sh dd Eovetion COMBINE osc cnr cesesecsccossss JOO 

_ oO 1es .. ie - ee oo... esa woesdmcaececmuriceean 6-614 

of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum BOG ee I oo aoe ces eek ee cues aderesires 5%4-5% 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. White Clips Seah ete Fite Blade: Beir ae 4%-5 

10 DUANE. STREET, RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. | Colored Clips ..............eeeeeceeeeees 1%4-2% 





She Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


lextile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 





of the Bradford- Durfe 





























his little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 












299 DEVONSHIRE STREET, vate BOSTON, MASS. 




















Organized 1853. 


Cash 




























FIRE, 
LIGHTNING, 
WINDSTORM, 


and 


INLAND 
TRANSPORTATION 
RISKS. 








generally, 


















EMANUEL H. A. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


= HOME wew york 





apital, $5,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1900 = ° $21,239,052 

LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - - = 12,518,551 

oe aie ee NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES : 8,720,501 
real and personal prop aS 

erty, rental income, use Surplus as Regards Policy-holders = = ° = 11,720,501 

and occupancy, earned S npeeeer eens 

profits and commisions. Losses Paid Since Organization Over = + - = 99,000,000 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
CORREA, Vice-Pres, 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, 


Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 








President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 















Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
i rrr 
ere 
Oxalic ... ee ee ee 


Sulphuric, 60 ‘deg., Ee 
ee 


SU IE ON SENONI «63 5s Sscues oboe ena ue ts vas 28-2814 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. .......... 2.35-2.40 


WEE, SOON 5 <e-tuine vad oeseaewe cans <vaek, SER 
MO inci a lara ins i puninertiax Scernre one et 


RNIN ice wieiin'6 need 0. Siw Nie co > 0 
Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. . 2... ccccccscccccce Sah 
RONG BOE NR oo: asso vavae S vetohees 534-656 
Borax, Och vatiateas drisited 7%4-8 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton ee 2. 12Y4- 22, "6av4 
EN Yo Sora Sagupate kG < os alos oan ae 
TT a! re 2214-22% 
Fuller’s earth, lump, 100 Ibs. .............. 80-85 

NN alg Gc ticlbce sma oi bblec kis wb aera 80-85 
RO IE swe gv oo: b a0 Saeed md Kalninnd SEMEN 40-50 
POURS, Chlorate, CyYStals: . ...6.ccecsccses 84-04% 

NE ect codes ty sieves viesleed 83%4-9% 

IIR bSaclcnsauekeecas wean iene de 3%-4% 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ....... 1.20-1.30 

errr pilcwen sh aaiy pot Re 
Seda, bicarbonate, English et eesitkaieas 

PENNE ices tative Baan An adic ndeweun 1.30-1.70 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 1.85-1.90 

BE MINE 5 oo guvn\sv wai 5 cas cealekn stn cg ee 

EE re, 
ee ee ee eee ees 
Vitriol, blue ee hace sks a 5.80-5.95 


Dyestuffs 


Acetate of soda ...... a (ities Cn 
Acid, picric, best crystals .. whee siinre tai ag a 
tamnhc, Commercial .....5...06ssccsececss, SS 
\lbumen, egg err ee ee 
blood eee Le re ee 
NEBOTIMO, POG oc vss cecenesssieseevoscece EMQIOS 
ERR to tho SIU a en eee 9%4-9% 
salt crystals ...... eee 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. Ear a iaibiniceleate 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. ................ II 
45 per cent. ..... cade alanepr tlic Saeeiwa saci ae 
Bichromate of potas sh, “American wesseeeees BY-BYZ 
Bicmromate of $0da ..... 0.2.0... 00scsccss CKO 
RERUN OE GP QED i scc ics is ccs nesccsicscns GIO 
IN oa oi a cclc xy oe viene sails Gs cue Gee 
RNS Da NE el sail 2, Sa raud aseesiin usin sae: RE 
Dextrine, imported potato .................. 6-7 
corn a sete rho Sia: ahead Gang iat at ae 
Divi-divi, ton a seeeeeees 45.00-55.00 
cn Ee ee RE 
co a a ee: 
young root . Ras bd é-sbwiea a wens eae 
ee ee el cn tr 
Hypo. of soda. Pe; DES. CWE. sci cine TE 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade .............. 55- 57% 
SINS oS iarars alk Gale ised sii alegre 6214-65 
eo Sin diy wri a wea iees On 7714-85 
Kurpah’s BRR Rah a ens a ena ai 4714-60 
I Fo 5 oo relate & oi einen ew oni ee 
Manila a Ig hea erotica ews 'al lees aia oas A 
Madras = Fok ices Hea trcahers plotter & ealnerel eases acl 
5 (Synthetic) en Fe etl Bah gs aie tandy babraiog ic woke 
Indigotine ........ SAP Za: i sw og ei ales Saha Soe 
Logwood, stick. ton 15.50-19.00 


roots. .seeees 14.50-16.00 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


227 Fulton Street, New York. 
PORCELAIN, ENAMELED GUIDES AND GLASS FOR 








Rings for Dye Houses 


Catalogue on application. 


TEATILE MACHINERY. 








Madder, Dutch 104%4-12%4 


Muriate of tin, 36 degrees eee 

52 degrees .... oritaia eee 
Nitrate of iron, commercial . iwardcny ae 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 23-25 
I NN oe «winless bint Saat Sis ae ER 7 
Phosphate of soda head ies 1.90-21/, 
Prussiate of potash, yellow ‘ weee 1434-15 
Quercitron, ton a ee: 
searen, cork, pearl, bhis....5:.....ccscccons 

corm, péatl, begs -....c00.06s is Cae 

potato aSepacaen aes .++- 3%-3% 

OOP os 2295 oa othe aw daen 614-71 

wheat. ites Minweseeee ae 
Stannate of soda 10-20 
Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, 49.00-51.00 

Sicily, No. 2, ton . 44.00-47.00 
Tapioca flour ... 2%4-334 
Tin crystals 2214-26 
Tumeric, Madras ... ... 444-5% 
Zinc dust a ; ; id dhelana ee 


Oo 
English Woolens in America. 


Our forei; 


ign trade has also been practically 
stopped now. In the mill part of our business 
three-quarters of the mill was run by the China 
trade and the American trade from 1870 to 18097 
when Mr. McKinley was elected President of 
America. The American government sent repre- 
sentatives to Bradford, and in 1885 I was foolish 
enough to take them through our works and de 
scribe to them the cost of the spinning, the weav 
ing, the carding, the combing, and what not 
These American gentlemen have sent me from 
Washington six volumes as a present for the val 
uable information I gave them; after two years’ 
time the duty was raised from 65 to 115 per cent 
on our goods. Little did I think they would use 
the information I was giving them to oust us out 
of the American market. The only way that we 
are able at all to get into the American market 
now is to make our goods in the grey and get in 
touch with some dyer and finisher in America. 


We could then send our goods out, but they put 
the duty on the grey price, and they put the 
American dye and finishing to it, and we can just 
get it in that way, because we have not the duty 
to pay on the dyeing and finishing of the article, 
but only on the grey price.—A. H. Hutton, before 
British Tariff Commission. 


Good Locations for Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


are many throughout the territory traversed 
by the 


DUUTHERN RAILWAY 


Resources, markets and advantages for manu- 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. The 
Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 
is our motto and why we want you to come South. 

Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict 
confidence. For further information address 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, 
ALEXANDER HELPER, Washington, D. C. 
271 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CO. 


Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, P: ion, Satins and Henriett 
—— Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Sc re d Colo pring ic 


Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, — as a... lier am 
ol ¢ 


tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and W« 


» Crepes ar 
xis, Mo air Lining and Lasting 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 





meaenees 1881 


Peter B. a Foters SME Sh Edw. J. e0 oye } 


“HOME 8 BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc. 





DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON Y ARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing “Sy: 
ad Bleaching Co. cotton 


Offi h Blodgett & O ell YARNS and 
Co. " Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKIN ET 


Yarns, 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk 


Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider 


THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


TIMORE, 

BLEACHING, aa seas on comeinions RIZING 
of all grades of Cotton Yarn. 
QUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 

Direct, ng Varn. and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino arn. Fast Miliing and "Alizarine Colors on Wool, 

BING—Universal and Foster—CONING. 
"ee and Careful Attention Given to All Orders. 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 





ARTHUR FAWELL 


Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 





BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN (CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 
Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for‘antrica 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


MERCERIZERS AND YDYVERS. 


ee ae Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Oorrespo" dence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. 


Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. ae 
JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS wm MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (onwe on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRAD 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuecrowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 





s-henaeentip~simnenal mead enadiedsaisidhapinbenameaadameatie nt otis nae seinen. tena 
INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 


D of Cotton Yarns in long or Short Chain Wa 

yers and Ble achers and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 
PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 

Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Teiephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


awry - 5 
se‘al 7 i 









DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R * « « «| to light and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 






















Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, a NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 





BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R.I. Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 





















Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 


passed in quality. 


They are the 


i standards. 





—_—— MA NUPRACTURERsS— 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 


; TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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SPECIALTIES | | 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur | 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
| 








Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Aniline and Alizarine 





BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


COLORS 





F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


** Absoiutely Safe and 
Reliable, Ask Your 
Friends.” 


AGallon 
of Water 


Weighs over eight 
pounds. What a risk 
you run by having a 
water tank on the roof 
of your factory. If it 
burst or fell it would 
resuitin great damage 
to your building and 
contents. Avoid dan- 
ger and save money by 
placing your tank on a 


Caldwell 
Steel Tower 


Your water supply will 
be improved and the 
pressure increased. 

May we send our cata- 
logue pricing these out- 
fits? 


W.E. 
Caldwell Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SIZING WOOLEN WARPS 


Use 


“GRIP” SIZE N. 


Warps run smooth without waste and are 
strengthened twenty per cent. 


Free Sample. 
L. B. FORTNER, 


IMPORTER, 


36-38 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1836, 


THOMAS BURKHKHARD, 
494-496 FLUSHING AVE,, BROOKLYN, X, ¥. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of COPPER WORK for DYB 
HOUSES and PHARMACUETICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Aaything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


| w.w. TuPPER&co., CRATE BARS 


kor Any Kind of Fuel. 


FRONT 





Rocking Grates—Dumping Grates. 
24 State Street, - ~ 


o - - - New York. 





4 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


BRANCHES: 
139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
O. : 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Previdence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 















KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 





The “Anti-Pluvius” Skylight 


Permanently impervious against rain, snow, 
sleet or dust, without putty orcement. Bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 
The best construction on thé market. Scien- 
tific principle, strong, durable, reasonable cost. 


Manufactured and Erected by 


















A. Steel se ro F. Copper Sheet Cap 

B. Malleab oy aioe G. a Galv. Brass Stag H . D O U V E QO. 
Cc. Patil H. ° Stud 

D. Felt J. Bridge (for walking on 

E. Glass skylight) 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


LOVELL WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE 
AND SHEET METAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








. ae aa a 
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The Solvay Process 
yy Company, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 
DETROIT, MICH., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


SODA ASH 


In all Commercial Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, 


CAUSTIC SODA 


All Tests. 


22 William St., N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SO D A 


. . 640, 642, 644. 646 rs : : 
Main Office and Works, °° $2. ot 2 CARE ST Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Sole fat tn all on ame ercial Tes 

‘ests in ine = Drums in Solid Form and Ground in 

Ba nine a Ke 

‘Prin ~ Quality Sal Soe Crysta ls for Wool Soap and Scou ae = for 
Mer ng Cotten, Bleschi ing. Dy yeing , Etc. Also for Silk Makers 

G aube re Salt. Silicate Soda Write for prices, etc. 





Printing Rollers 
CO PPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 








Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


“CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. 


TANKS TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 





Boston, Apalachicola, 
Mass. Florida. 








Write Nearest Write Nearest 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


aa E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia, 


Copper 
Printing Rollers 


a 


Singe Plates and Sheets 





Second to None in Quality and Finish. 





ROME METAL CO., Rome, N. Y. 








= 


















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


“ALLIGATOR BRAND" 


.LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


a. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 





EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS. 
7 STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
Care XIE {lf} antl lle 165 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
j j e Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 


E. M. THAYER & CO 


411 ATLANTIC AVE Sumac Extract 
BOSTON 

— 1 rters and Manufacturers ef— ANILINE and 
MASS ere ALIZARINE COLORS 


Cotton Softeners EXTRACTS and 





Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


mo Cedar Vats ai Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a4 Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
fours from 12 to 1. 









Killers ana Steam B ea 
BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


3 Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 




















ae 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 








WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 








Office, Land Title Bullding, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 





FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves yarn 
in beautiful condition. Also on the HOT AIR SYSTEM 
when great capacity is wanted. 
Builder of Fans, Trucks fur Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 
DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder.Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 


and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


WORKS AT BRADDOCK, P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN COUNTY, W. J. 


PrTviail 
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DYEING MACHINERY 


Beaumonts Patent Cop Dyeing 
BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press- 
ure of 10 lbs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective than the 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 


This machine will dye evenly and thor- 















ri , oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
| a - | the spare Cop plate is being refilled with Cops; 
"BEAUMONTS PA = in fact it will do this in six minutes. 


Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. Itwilldyesilk Cops ~ 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. It ~“~= "ss 
will scour or dye wool tops. It will scour or —S 
VACUUM MACHINE. dye large hemp cops and cheeses. It will scour and dye waste cops. We are the 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 








This machine will dye large, hard twisted, twine 


cops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. Machines made of Copper No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 No. 4. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and teps. and Brass . ‘ £i0 £65 £115 £170 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma- Machines made ofIron . 35 50 75 110 


chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 
Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. We supply Two Sets of Skewers and Two Cop Plates with 


of Copper and Brass £30 £45 £5 a | sd a waether it is for Weft Cops, 


Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 | 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 Twist Cops or Cheeses. 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 





Where? How? Why? Who? THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 
Where can we get such a machine ? 


How can we produce this effect? Dyeing Machine 
Is the production of our mill too low? 
How can the production be increased? VO Se ae 


Why does this machine run badly, 
and what can I do to fix it ? Dyes Raw Stock 


e ° 9 oP 
How is this problem solved? Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 
How is this fabric made ? 


Why is this fabric better than that? | DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
Such questions and scores of similar ones are con- stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 








stantly arising, and the Questions and Answers 


Department undertakes to answer those relating ONLY ONE HANDLING 


to textile matters, free of charge to the best of its is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 

ability, and invites such correspondence from sub- extract ready for the drying room. 

scribers. Address the Boston office. The Machine may be seen in operation by 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, applying to the American Agents. 


299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. A KLIPSTEIN & CO., ee va oe” 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


UIRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE, HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application te the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 









KNITTING MACHINERY 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


Machines with spring needles of superior quality and construction 


built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


For the manufacture ot full fashioned hosiery and underwear in cotton, 










lisle or silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 needles to one inch, from 12 te 24 


sections. 
Also machines with latch needles for hand or power motion, built by 


SEYFERT & DONNER 


For the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests 


gloves, mittens, etc. 





This cut represents a Seyfert & Donner full automatic power machine with 
3 INDEPENDENT heads, with chain drive. Each head on this stand can 
have needle beds of different width and gauge. 


Otto Walther, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia,* Pa. 


cet ew aes 
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NYE TREDI (0. 1f You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting Largest Production 
MACHINERY For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 
‘Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 
and Durability. | 















Write 


(jeo. D. Mayo 
Machine Co., 


Laconia, N. H. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS rl AYO S 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 
NYE & TREDICK co. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS.. 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 










EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


VY Nv 


‘+ 
» 










Friedberger=Haron 


Mig. Zo.’s 
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PPV EN 









es - 
i| Braids « Laces | 
g Z The recognized 

=e 

255 Standard Finish 
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Trimming Ladies’ 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 








‘ 
. 
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\' 


HA 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 






500 Payne bobbins. 100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 








12 Standard ««B” 160 Needle Knitters. 30 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 100 Brooks welters. 

20 Scott & Williams § aut. knitters, 176 needles. 4 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 

35 Jenckes Invincible 176 n. machines. 


98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 2? 40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
15 Hollow Plates. all sizes, cuts and makes. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 4 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 2 Cyclone dryers. 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 2 Typewriters. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 1 30-inch ventilating fan. 1-36 inch ditto. 
24 Standard B machines, 200 and 160 n. 1 Centrifugal Pump. 
50 Union Special machines, various styles 1 Small Steam Pump. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
1 Buffalo-Blower. 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy geod second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 




















We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


A 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





























KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 








AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


"FOV ERLOCK*? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) Pat. April 5, 1892) 


Patent twice upheld by U. 8. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming Or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges cf Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 658 Broapwayr, cor. Bonp Streer, 
- NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Business Established 
in 1859. J 0 RIS MILAN 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


WRoome s00-a21" MAX NYDECCER FOR EW YORK 
SPECIAL MACHINES 


FOR AN Y ARTICLUE THAT IS KNIT 
GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine 
Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, ; 
large production. All gauges, and any number of sections, from : : ~ 

2 to 24. —— — nai 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton 
SPOOLERS, Paraffiners, Finishing Machines, for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Koehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets. 
Samples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application 
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‘The invincible 


“The KNITTER that KNITS” 














Po alee gry - 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 





E. JENCKES MFQd. CoO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Also Furnished for Bench. Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
The Merrow sx: 


Scallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL 
MACHINE 

For Necks and Fronts 

of Rib Goods, pro- 

duces the most showy, 

substantial finish. 


USE STYLE 17 or 22 
for Bed Blankets and 
STYLE 18 
for Horse Blankets. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Samples. 








THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 
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HL. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
~ ey Lie 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan- 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well. 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 

With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Write us for further particulars 
and prices. 

We also mak¢ all kinds of 

q LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead. 

) ing manufacturers use our 
needies and say they are the 
be: on the market. Send usa 
trial order, 


Knitting - Machine 
and Needle Co., 


FRANKLIN FALLS, N.H. | Si 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker 
+d Bidg., Cor, 6th & Arch Sts, 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnincton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 





CIRCULAR MNT MURGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 





LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., - #£=Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903) 
FPuilders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin, 
Doubling Spoolers, for 

doubling 2, 3, or more 

ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quin 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
’ Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wine Ce, ee 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


linen Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
























WORKS: 





GG HILSCHER 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1851. 


SPECIALTIES: 
COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 

per minute. 
‘6 ’ onion STEM. a i a os ineeal 5; 
Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair, Paris, 1900, co12o8 Sista fon norco ee pes (ip ouat the ma 
COTTON SYSTEM. "wedge heel: this machine manufac 








for highest improvement in the mechanism tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
7 rYa i ‘ i > sierv dispenses with the foot machine 
of _manufacturing full-fashione d hosie ry, COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con- knits the entire hose or half hose complete down to the 
tions tority fabric pr “ed.”? toe, it makes French heels and French feet 
structionand superiority of fabric produced. RIB MACHINES: Cotton System, with and without nar- 
rowing. 


RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction. 
Machines can be seen in operation at above address. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Knitting Machines 


For Plain and Fancy Goods. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


Special Constructions for different articles! 





re a SSS 


Cardigan Jackets and Underwear Machine. 


DOUBLE SYSTEM OF LOCKS. 


Double-side Power Stands, 6 at once. 


Paris, 1900, Gold Medal. 


Ask for samples and particulars, 
state guage and size you want. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 
Mulhausen, Thur, Germany. 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine 
Co., Ainslie &4 Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where all kinds of hand and power machines 
can be seen working. 


INDEPENDENT HEADS. 


GPT PH 
a oe < 





Automatic Widening Machine for Sleeves, Drawers, Garments, Plain and Ribbed. 


LEWIS JONES, CRANE MFC.CO.“*ii2" 
60% and Media Streets, . 


. « PHILADELPHIA. 
Spri Needle Ci I 
GAS ENGINES srstioy |) EFFICIENT pong Nesere Sewer 


BRUSHING MACHINERY $ DURABLE KNITTING MACHINE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY | LOWIN PRICE ry, Shirts, Drawers, 


A Specialty ef Hardened Bladed Bu~r Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 





The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. Hoss mn 16 Automatic 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITTER 
Lakeport, N. H. > 


Mauufacturers of 


Knitting 
Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops, New 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 
Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, etc. 


Tlas no equal for simplicity 
and durability. It is the 
only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- 
turers full value for their 
money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 
patented, no royalty to pay; 
built in sizes 
from 244", up 
to 6"; from 42 
up to 220 need- 
les in 334" ma- 
chine. Knits 
men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s 
hose, plain or 
ribbed. Runs 
with one 
single belt. 








Automatic 
Golf and Bicyole Stocking Machines, ; tension in heel 
and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 
ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES TRE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
—- Correspondence Solleited. | HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The IT: AIVCUB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


@riginai and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in every 
sivilized country in the world. For 
Aescription, prices, etc., see catalogue. 












od PPUPETVELT BEER ANTTTVWBHT LY 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, San ah 
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SEAMING MACHINES. nh ee rT | 


LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


3. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN. 
108 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 





UNION SPECIAL 
some SOLE “Intemtock” Machine sss 


(TRADE MARK) 





Overedge Seaming Edge-Finishing 
and and 
Hemming. Ornamenting 
Fabrics 
Two or Three of 


Thread Stitch. Every Kind. 


BY INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OPERATORS, THESE 
MACHINES REDUCE COST. EXPENDITURE FOR UNION 
SPECIALS ALWAYS MEANS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


47 Leonard Street, New York 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. 731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 96 South Street, Boston 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Cohoes, N. Y. 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full 


Automatic 


Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


127 Bread Street, 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









SUN AAD 


FOR 
> 





HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
_ ase needles and points and picking up 
1@ meta 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





AUTOMATIC rn and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








FAST BLACK DYER 


Hosiery 









Boarts 


FEET 
be 





























MILL EQUIPMENT 


Mighty Oceans tm Tiny Springs Grow 


If your business is now running on the Tiny Spring basis, all it 
needs is proper development to place it in the mighty ocean 
class. Our ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE 


will give you the first sensation of an ocean breeze. 


‘ | f BOOKLET A FOR THE ASKING 
3 The EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
, _ 41-43 East Eagle St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
4 OFFICES :—New York, 107 Walker Street; Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard; 
Baltimore, 306 W. Fayette Street. 
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; ALL KINDS OF BUTTONS 
Fine Specialties for Fancy Knitting Trade. 


WRITE US FOR UP TO DATE SAMPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL BUTTON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 826-828 BROADWAY. 


ie 


S 


ARE You inneEvor CUTS 


lage Reels for Cotton “Worse” 
Sn vi at Hr 0 S | Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


hinge te 119 S.4**Street 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cerys arreta aie PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10” to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


: We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL [1. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, NI. FI. 


Established 1868 














Any Old Paper 


with a daub of color and a few cross- 
ed lines does not necessarily make a 
good linen cover, cheap though it may 
be. Nor is it always practical to use 
expensive stock. It’s the cover that 
makes the box after all, and if it’s 


Belfast Linen 
Cover Paper 


the box will be a good one. 















The various pleasing colors in which 
it is carried are shown in sample book 
No. 72, to be had for the trouble of 


asking. 













Tell yvour box maker to send for it. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The Place to Get Papers Worth While.” 
































S-T-A-N-D-A-R-D 
ECONOMY 


When applied to Hosiery Machines 








There are two kinds of 
ECONOMY. 


Consideration of 










FiRrRstT cost 
The WRONG Kind 


RESVLTsS 
(The RIGHT Kind) 









If you are going to consider first cost 


ONLY—don’t consider the Standard F. 
Bu T 


if you want the largest production com- 







bined with the minimum of repair bills 


and longest life of machine 


Buy the Standard F! 


Our many customers of long standing 








prove our statements. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Best Knitting Machines 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 
manship. 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 
Everywhere in work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. 


Agents for the East: cote Knitting Machine Co,, Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Agents for the West: Lc ogan Knitting Factory, Logan, Utah, 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
mw and Novelties. 











Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American? 

Do you want to plait? 

Do you want to knit worsted or 


| silk? 
¥ 


WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 








































KNITTING MACHINERY 


CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERTIIONT. 


, i a 


MANUFACTURER OF 


i ‘Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 





Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


| Spring and Latch 
Knitting Needles, 
Burr Wheels, Burr | 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. — 


EUROPEAN {| REPRESENTATIVES. 
REPRESENTATIVES. Cc. J. SIBBALD, 
sche <Cinighaated 757 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. Y. 


MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 
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See elias “ey sabe Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 





TORRINGTON, CONN 
The Largest eats = Machine Needles in the 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 
Lat Cc h N ee d l e S>, Patent Milled Rivet. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Agent 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 Ww. 15th St. , New York. 


©. Shawl, 33 “+5 ne 
J.C. St rittmatter, 2a Calle ‘ae Sen ren cisco No. 8, 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES, “<== 


The best wostery Se Needies in the L. T. IVES co. 


Manufaeturers 
Shiiaibataded by ofall kinds of 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, W. 8. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


' __NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
bataas er ™ vm PAGH NHEIHIDI.E Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knittingheedles LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. VW. 


ORION TREAT, Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Soa e Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 
4. Work Guaranteed, MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE C 


E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty- oesenil Street, Chicago, Tl. 
Darrow OW é Hearne Mig. - “ 118 Wo ester | Street, New York. James 


0.,and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


Che Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - . NEW YORK. 





































MILL EQUIPMENT 





Jarrard Needle Works, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Hnitting Machine Needles 
and Sheet Metal Pressings. 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 







This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 


fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 4 E L E G T R I & 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of Propeller Fan. 
cotton goods, wants to know. EE NA A SY 
There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 12 inches to 12 feet. 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account | 
— machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 
The Book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 


and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Alternating 
and Direct Current. 
Get Cata. 50A. 






Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


299 Devonshire Street, = ere : Boston, Mass. | 


WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “ Thur, Germany. 















SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 





Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 





Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and evevy possible fancy 
article of that nature. 





PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


—— 


ee 


> ee > Cee © 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING WOOL, COTTON, RAGS, EXCELSIOR, JUTE, ETC. 





Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-Hand Wool Exhauster. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, aud the top is removable. 
This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readilly be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., cca'worc? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizonmtal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


The higher the SPEED of a GENERATOR 
the LOWER its COST. We can SAVE 
YOU MONEY if you will use the SAMSON 
to drive the generator because there is not 
another turbine built that will attain as quick 
a SPEED when operating under the same 
conditions. Write Dept. A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 





















WS Sil 
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Lubricated Without Oil Pressure 





By Pump and Gravity Feed 


With forced lubrication every bearing has to be perfectly 
adjusted to obtain even distribution. If one be: aring Wears 
more than another, it vents the entire system and robs other 
bearing surfaces of their proportionate part of the oil. 

With the system used in the ‘*ABC” TYPE A Engine the 
wearing of the bearings does not in any way affect the lubri- 
cation, At the start the bearings are much looser than is 
common practice with engines lubricated by oil cups. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 


(Patented) DETROIT, MICH. 
New York 










CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling ef wool and cotton stock, rags, 
der ae all Pa of fibrous ore 
wetor ’ 60 6 evators, steam hea 
and Ventilating, tnd mill work ae 
oe and fan work a salty. This conveyor 


a" Beware of —_ ment. 
SATISFACTION GUARAN’ Patented Oct. 15, 1 


215 NORTH SECOND sr, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Water Wheel Governors 


For TEXTILE MILLS 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Replogle Covernor Works 
Write for Catalogue T. AKRON, OHIO, 


WATER WHEEL "mnt'worn = 
GOVERNORS "ste Susrentecs. 


er Few Parts. 
















Testimonials cheerfully furnished. 


THE NATIONAL WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO. 


Everett Building, AKRON, OHIO. 








Chicago Atlanta London 








AR MicCORMICK TURBINES 






4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 


Write for Catalogue tif contemplating purchase of turbines. 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


~=——=,. = => 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S.A. . 


_— a 
= = 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Sho 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Ete. 


444464 FO] 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"Somerc: streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 

















TO Your problems of production all center in the two 


great issues of (1) Sales and (2) Competition. 


THE Your success is directly dependent upon your 
control of both. 

—if the sales and reputation of your 

WHO goods are in his hands, subject al- 


together to his moves ; 


MAKES —if you are struggling against big compe- 


titors, who hold the advantages of 


vast organizations and low produc- 
THE tion costs ;— 
Then your complete protection lies only 


GOODS in an ADVERTISED TRADE-MARK. 


The Butterick Trio 


DELINEATOR DESIGNER NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 










NOW— If your market is controlled by a sales 


agent ; 



























puts your sales in the hands of the 
people, and no force on earth can 
i ALK ever destroy this market, so long as 
you deliver the right goods at the 

NO l right prices. 
° Through the combined circulations of these three 
magazines you can appeal to the practical, pur- 
chasing heads of over 1,500,000 homes, the 


best in the Nation. Here’s a National market. 













Here’s an invincible demand that levels compe- 
tition and places sales where they belong in 


your hands. 


Talk it over with a Butterick Representative. 


RALPH TILTON 


Manager or Advertising 


Butterick Building, New York 





W. H. BLACK 


Western Advertising Manager 


Chicago, Hlinois 


THE NEW FOSTER WINDER 


OPEN WIN D 


from start to finish of cone. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn for knitting 
purposes, 
No press-offs from knot, no flattening of yarn. 
Tube Winders, Skein Winders, Doublers. 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM THE AMERICAN 
HEATING ano VENTILATING 
NAPPING MACHINE Go. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


A CENTRALIZED PLANT Se | Machines on exhibi- 

ind a tion and Samples 

managed by one man. Perfect utilization = Napped at North An- 

of exhaust steam. Low fire risks. Humidity ~ mage dover, or Williams 

" “4 town, Mass., on ap- 

; plication to any of 

1 a a cl a eee etl ciate Z 5 one) the following offices: 
NO LEAKS OR FREEZE-UPS g s g 


under control. 


FOR ALL PUBLIC AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
, 


BU FFA LO FORGE COM PANY Builders and Selling Agents, ... North Andover, Mass. 


Geo. S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 


+ ‘DUT VADIZ H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK uuzibietrown, tans: 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Is FEDERAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





